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PREFACE. 



Theu tales were written in the internal, of 
atker avocations, far the use of ike y^ung JMb- 
tioe to wham they are inscribed. They embrau 
at the same time some, attempt at a general view 
of Scottish History, with a selection of its mare 
jpiduresque and prominent points. Heaving bee^i 
found useftd to the young Person far wham the 
eompilaiion was made, they are now given to the 
FvhUe, in the hope that they may he a sauru of 
insiruetianfor others. The campilation, though 
professing to be only Tales, or Narratives from 
Scottish Chronicles, will, nevertheless, be found 
to contain a general idea of the history of that 
Country, from the period when it has general tn- 
terest. 

The compiler may here mention, that, after 
commencing his tosh in a manner obvious to the 
most limited capacity, of which the Tale of Mao- 
ief A is an example he was led to take a different 
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mew of He sulfect, by finding thai attyU conn* 
detabfy more eUvaUd was more interesting to his 
juvenUe reader. There is no harm, hut on the 
contrary there is ben^t, in presenting a ehiid 
with ideas somewhat beyond his easy and trnme- 
diateeom^ehension. The dificuUies thus offered, 
if not too great or too frequent, stimulate 
osity, and encourage exertion. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, Esa 

> MUCH RHSPBCTED SIR, 

Although I haTe not yet arrived at the reve- 
rend period of life which may put me once more 
on a level with yours^ yet I find myself already 
better pleased to seek an auditor of your age, 
who is usually contented to hear the same story 
repeated twenty times over, than to attempt in- 
structing the more critical hearers among my 
contemporaries, that are apt to object to any tale 
twice told. It is, therefore, probable that had 
we been to remain near to each other, I should 
have repeated to you many of the stories con 
taiAed in this book more than once. But, since 
that kas ceased to be the case, I have nothing re* 
m&ining save to put them in this shape, in which 
you may read^nhem over as often as you have a 
nind. 

I have in this little book imitated one with 
which you are well acquainted,— -I mean the col* 
lection of Stories taken from the History of 
England, and which has been so deMrvedly 
p^miar. 

As you, however, happen to be a person ot 
fuck study, and great penetratiom, it is my put 
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pose to write a little work, which may not only 
be useful to you at the age of five or six years, 
which I think may be about your worship's pre- 
sent period of life, but which may not be beneath 
your attention, either for style or matter, at the 
graver term of eight, or even ten years old. 
When, therefore, you find any thing a little too 
hard for you to understand at this moment, you 
must consider that you will be better able to 
make out the sense a year or two afterwards ; or 
perhaps you may make a great exertion, and get 
at the meaning, just as you might contrive to 
reach something placed upon a high shelf, b^ 
standing on your tiptoes, iQ3tead of waiting till 
you grow a little taller. Or who knows but papa 
will give you some assijstance, and that will be 
the same as if he set you upon a stool that you 
might reach down what you wanted. 

And so farewell, my dear Hugh Littlejohn. 
If you should grow wiser and better from what 
you read in this book, it will give great pleasure 
to your very affectionate 

GRANDFATHER 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAP. I. 



Wno Scotland and Eaighmd came to he separate 

Kingdoms. 



ENGiiAND is the southern, and Scotland is the 
northern part of the celebrated island called Great 
firitain. £ngland is greatly larger than Scotland, 
and the' ground is much richer, and produces bet- 
ter crops. There are also a great many more men 
b England, and both the gentlemen and the coun^- 
try people are richer, and have better food and 
clotlung there than in Scotland. 

ScoUand, on the contrary, is full of hills, and 
huge moors and wildernesses, which bear no com, 
and afford but little food for flocks of sheep or 
herds of cattle. But the level ground that lies 
along the great rivers is more fertile, and produces 
good crops. The natives of Scotland are accus- 
tomed to live more hardily in general than those 
of England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the different 
ends of the same island, and' are separated by 
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large and stonaj seas from other parts of the 
world, it seems natural that they should have been 
friendly to each other, and that they should 
have lived under the same government. Accord* 
ingly, about two hundred years i^o, the King of 
Scotland becoming King of England, as I will 
tell you in another part orthis book, the two na- 
tions have ever since then been joined into one 
great kingdom, which is called Great Britain. 

But, before this happy union of England and 
Scotland, there were many long, cruel, and bloody 
wars, between the two nations ; and, far from help- 
ing or assisting each other, as became good neigh- 
bours and friends, they did each other all the harm 
and injury that ^ey possibly could, by invading 
each other's territories, killing their subjects, burn- 
ing their towns, and taking their wives and chil- 
dren prisoners. This lasted for many hundred 
years, and I am about to tell you the reason why 
the land was so divided. 

A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago 
and more, there was a brave and warlike people, 
called the Romans, who uiidertook to conquer ibe 
whole world, and subdue all countries, so as to 
make their own cibr of Rome the head of all the 
nation^ upon the race of the earth. And after 
conquering far and near, at last diej came to Bri- 
tain, and made a great war upon the inhalntants, 
called the British, or Britons, whom they found 
living there. The Romans, who were a very brave 
people, and well armed, beat Ihe British, and took 
possession of almost all the flat part of tiie islandy 
which is now called England, and also of a part of 
the south of Scotland. But they could not make 
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tbeir way into the high northern mountains of Scot- 
land, where they could hardly get any thing to feed 
their soldiers, and where they met "wiih much op- 
position from the inhaj^itants. 

Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the 
Romans had not heen ahle to suhdue, hegan to 
come down from their mountains, and make in« 
roads upon that part of the country which had heen 
conquered by the Romans. 

These people of Scotland were not one nation, 
but two, called the Scots and the Picts ; they often 
fought against each other, but they always joined 
together against the Romans and the Britons, who 
had been subdued by them. At length, the Ro* 
mans thought they would prevent these Picts and 
Scots from com'mg into the southern part of Bri- 
tain, and laying it waste. For this purpose, they 
built a very long wall between the one side of the 
island and the other, so that none of the Scots or 
Picts should come into the country on the south 
side of the wall ; and they made towers on the 
wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place ; 
so that, at the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten 
to defend any part of the wall which was attacked. 
This first Roman wall was built between the two 
great Friths of the Clyde and the Forth, just where 
file island of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to be seen at this day. You can see 
it on the map. 

The wall defended the Britons for a time, and 
die Scots and Picts were shut out from the fine 
rich land, and enclosed within their own mountains. 
But they were very much displeased with this, and 
assembled d&emselves' in great numbers, and 
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climbed over the wall in spite of all that the Ro- 
mans could do to opposb them. A man of the 
name of Grahame is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over, aiid the common people still 
call the remains of the wall Grahame's dike. 

Now the Romans, finding that this first wall 
could not keep out the Barbarians, (for so they 
called the Picts and the Scots,) thought they would 
give up a large portion of "the country to them, and 
perhaps it might make them quiet. ^ So they built 
a new i\a]l, and a much stronger one than the first, 
sixty nules farther back from the Picts and Scots. 
Yet the Barbarians made as many furious attacks 
to get over this second wall as ever they had done to 
break through the former. But the Roman soldiers 
defended the second wall so well, that the Scots and 
Picts couldjiot break through it, though they oflen 
came round the end of the wall by sea, in boats 
made of ox hides stretched upon hoops, landed on 
the other side, and did very much mischief. In 
the meantime, the poor Britons led a very unhappy 
life ; for the Romans, when they subdued their 
country, had taken away all their. arms, and* they 
had lost the habit of using them, or of defending 
themselves, and trusted entirely to the protection 
of the Romans. 

But at thid time great quarrels, and confusion, 
and wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
Emperor sent to the soldiers whom he had main* 
tained in Britain, and ordered that they should im- 
mediately return to theii' own country, and leave 
the Britons to defend their wall as well as they 
could, against their unruly and warlike neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots. The Roman soldiers were 
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very sony for the poor Britons, but they could do 
no more to help them than hy repairing the wall of 
defence. They therefore built it all up, and made 
it as strong as if it were quite new. And then they 
took to their ships, and leflt the island. 

After the departure of the Romans, the Britons 
w6re quite unable to protect the wall against the 
Barbarians ; for, since their conquest by the Ro- 
mans, they had become a weak and cowardly peo- 
ple. So the Picts and the Scots wasted and de- 
stroyed their country, and took away their boys 
and girls to be slaves, and seized upon their sheep, 
and upon their cattle, and burnt their houses, and 
did them every sort of mischief. Thus at last the 
Britons, finding themselves quite unable to resist 
fliese barbarous people, invited into Britain to their 
assistance a number of men from Germany, who 
were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, these were a 
very brave and warlike people, and Uiey came in 
their ships from Germany, and landed in the south 
part ©f Britain, and helped the Britons to fight 
with the Scots and Picts, and drove them back 
again into the hills and fastnesses of their own 
country, to the north of the wall which the Romans 
built ; and they were never afterwards so trouble- 
some to their neighbours. ' 

But the Britons were not much the better for the 
defeat of their northern enemies ; for the SaxoHs, 
when they had come into Britaiu, and saw what a 
beautiful rich country it was, and how the people 
vere not able to defend it, resolved to take the 
land to themselves, and to make the Britons thci^r 
skves and servants. The Britons were vety un- 
iriDing to have their coimtry taken from them by 
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the peopk} they had called in to help them, and s« 
strove to oppose them ; hut the Saxons wore 
stronger and more warlike than they, and defeatec 
them so often,, that they at last got possession of 
all the level and flat land in the south part of Bri- 
tain. However, the bravest part of the Britona 
fled into a very hilly part of Britain, which is call- 
ed Wales, and there they defended themselves 
against the Saxons for a great many years ; and 
their descendants still speak the ancient British 
language, called Welsh. In the mean time, the 
Anglo-Saxons spread themselves throughout all 
the south part of Britain, and the name of the 
country was changed, and it was no longer called 
Britain, but England ; which means the land of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who had conquered it. 

While the Saxons and Britons were thus fightiug 
together^ the Scots and the Picts, siler they bad 
been driven back behind the Roman wall, also 
quarrelled and fought between themselves ; and at 
last, after a great maay battles, the Scots got com- 
pletely the better of the Picts. The common peo- 
ple say that the Scots destroyed them entirely ; 
but I think it is not likely that diey could kill such 
great numbers of people. Tet it is certain thej 
must have slain many, and driven others out of the 
country, and made ihe rest their servants and 
slaves ; at least the Picts were never heard of in 
history after these great defeats, and the Scots 
gave their own name to the north part of Britain, 
as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the south 
part : and so came the name of Scotland, the land 
of the Scots ; and England, the land of the Eng- 
lish.^ The two kingdoms were divided from each 
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other, first by the river Tweed, then by a great 
range of hills and wildernesses, and then by a 
branch of the sea caUed the Fiith of Solway. 
Tbe division is not very far from the old Roman 
wall. The wall itself hiis been long sufiered to go 
to ruins ; but, as I have aheady said, there are 
some parts of it still standing, and it is cmious to 
see how it runs as straight as an arrow over high 
hills, and through great bogs and morasses. 

Tou see, therefore, that Britain was divided be- 
tween three different nations, who were enemies 
to each other. — ^There was England, which was ' 
the richest and best part of die island, and which 
was inhabited by the English. Then there was 
Scotland, full of hills and great lakes, and difficult 
and dangerous precipices, wild bea^, and great 
morasses. This countiy was inhabited by the. 
Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Wales, 
where the remains of the ancient British had fled, 
to obtain safety from the Saxons. 

The Welsh defended their country for a long 
time, biitthe- English got possession of it at last. 
But they were not able to become masters of Scot- 
land, though they tried it very oflen. The two 
countries were under different kings, who fought 
together very oflen and very desperately ; and 
thus you see the reason why England and Scot* 
land, though making parts of the same island, 
were for a long time great enemies to each other. 
Papa will show you the two countries on the map, 
and you must take notice how Scotland is all full 
of hills, and wild moors covered with heather.-— 
But now I think upon it^ Mr. Hugh Littlejohn is a 
travefler, and has seen Scotland and England too 
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with his own eyes. However, it will do no hann 
to look at the map. 

The English are very fond of their iine country ; 
they call it Old England, and think it the finest 
land that the sun shines upon. And the Scots are 
also very proud of their own country, with its great 
lakes and mountains ; andy in the old language of 
the country, they call it f ' The land of the lakes 
and mountains, and the brave men ;" lEmd often, 
also, the Land of Cakes, because the people live 
^ a good deal upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead 
of wheaten bread. But both England and Scot- 
land ere now parts of the same kingdom, and there 
is no use in asking ^iiich is the best countiy, or 
has the bravest men. 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr. Littlejohn. But 
as ure arb to teD many stories about Scotland and 
England, it is best to learn idiat sort of countries 
we are talking about The next story shaD he 
more entertaining. 
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The Story of Maeheth. 



Sotm after the Scots and Picts had become one 
people, as I told you before, there was a King of 
Sccihuid called Duncan, a very good old man. 
He had two sons ; one was called Malcolm, and 
the other Donaldbane. But King Duncan was 
too old to lead'out bis army to battle, and bis sons 
were too young to help him. 

At this time Scotland, and indeed France and 
England, and aH the other countries of Europe, 
were much harassed by the Danes. These were 
a very fierce, warHke people, who sailed irom one 
place to another and landed their armies on the 
coast,T>aming and destroying eyery thing whereyer 
^j came. They were heathens, and did not be- 
lieye in the Bible, but thou^t of nothing but bat- 
tle and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
tlie^ came to countries where the inhabitants were 
cowardly, tfaey took possession of the land, as I 
told you the Saxons took possession of Britain. 
At odier times, they landed with their soldiers, 
took whot spoil they could find, burned the houses, 
Bnd then got on board, hoisted sails, and away 
again. 'Riey did so mudi mischief, that people 
pot up prayers to God in the churches to deliyer 
ftem mm tiie rage of the Danes. 
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Now, it happened in King Duncan's time, that a 
great fleet of these Danes came to Scotland and 
landed their men in Fife, and threatened to take 
possession of that province. So a numerous Scot- 
tish army was levied to go to fight with them. The 
King, as I told you, was too old to command his 
army, and his sons were too young. So he sent 
out one of his near relations, who was called Mac- 
beth; he was son of Finel, who was Thane, as it 
was called, of Glamis. The governors of pro- 
vinces were at that time, in ScoUand, csdled 
Thane9 ; they were afterwards termed Earls^ 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put 
himself at the head of the Scottish army, and 
marched against the Danes. And he carried with 
him a relation of his own, called Banquo, who was 
Thane of Lochaber, and was also a very brave 
man. So there was a great battle fought between 
the Danes and the Scots, and Macbeth and Ban- 
quo defeated the Danes, and drove them back to 
their .ships, leaving a great many of their soldiers 
both/killed and wounded. Then Macbeth and his 
aimf marched back to a town in the N(»th of 
Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on aecount of 
their victory. 

Now there lived at this time three old wooien in 
the town of Forres, whom people thought wiere 
witches, and supposed they could tell wtmt was to 
come to pass. Nobody would believe such ibll/ 
now-ardays, except low and ignorant oreatiaes, 
such as those who considt gipsies in order to have 
their fortunes told ; but in those early times the 
people were much more ignorant» and even great 
men, like Macbeth, believed that such persona 
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these witches* of Forres could tell what was to 
come to pass afterwards, and listened to the il<m- 
sense they • told them, as if the old wcnnen had 
reaUj been prophetesses. The old women saw 
liat they were respected and feared, so that they 
were tempted to impose upon people, by pretend- 
ing to tell what was to happen to them, and they 
got presents for doing so. 

So the three old women went and stood' by the 
wayside, in a great moor or heath near Forres, 
and waited till Macbeth came up. And then, step- 
piog before him as he was marching at the head of 
tus soldiers, the first woman said, <' All hail, Mac- 
beth — ^hail to thee, Thane of Glamis." The se- 
cond said, ^^ All hail, Macbeth — ^haU to Ihee, Thane 
of Cawdor."- Then the third, wishing to pay him 
ahigiier compliment than the other two, said, " All 
bail, Macbeth, that shall be King of Scotland." 
Macbeth was very much surprised to hear them 
give him these titles ; and while he was wondering 
what they could mean, Banquo stepped forward, 
and asked them whether they had nothing to tell 
aboat Ima as well as about Macbeth. And they 
said that he should not be so great as Macbeth,- 
but that though he himself should never be a king, 
yet his children should succeed to the throne of 
Scotland, and be kings for a great number of 
yearn. 

Befoie Macbeth was recovered from his sur- 
prise, there came a messenger to tell him that his 
fiUher was dead, so that he was become Thane of 
Glamis by inheritance. And there came a second 
meseenger firora the Kinig, to thank Macbeth for 
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the W^eeX victory over the Danes, and tell him that 
the Thane of Cawdor had rebelled against the 
Kiogy and that the King had taken his office from 
him, and had sent to make Macbeth Thane of 
Cawdor as well as Glamis. Thus the two first old 
women seemed to be right in giving him these two 
titles. I dare say they knew something of the 
death of Macbeth's father, and that the govemmeiit 
of Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, though he 
had not heard of it 

However, Macbeth seeing a part of ^eir words 
come to be true, began to think how he was to 
bring the rest to pass, and make himself Ring, as 
wett as Thane of Glamis and Cawdor. And Slae- 
heih had a wife, who was a very ambitious wicked ; 
woman, and when she found out that her husband 
thou^tof raising himself up to be King of Scot- 
land, slbB encouraged him by all means in heri 
power, and persuaded him that the only way to get 
possession of the crown was to kill the good old 
king, Duncan. Macbeth was very unwilling to 
coamut so great a crime, for he knew what a good 
king Duncan had been, and he recoBected how he 
was his relation, and had been always very kind to 
him, and had intrusted lum with die command of 
his army, and had bestowed on him the goveonment 
or Thanedom of Cawdor. But his wife continued 
telling hkn what a foolish cowardly thing it was in 
him not to take the opportunity of mfddi^ himseU] 
King, when it was in his power to mm what tha 
witches promised him. So the wicked advHse <m 
las wile, and the prophecy of these wretched ol ' 
women, at last brought Macbeth to think of mi 
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deiiog his King and his friend. The way in which 
he accompli^ed has crimey made it still more abo- 
nunable. 

IMbcbeth invited Duncan to come to visit him, 
at a great castle near Inverness ; and the good 
King, who had no suspicions of his kinsman^ ac- 
c^tod the invitation veiy willingly. Macbeth and 
his lady received the King and ail his retinue with 
much appearance of joy, and made a great feast, 
as a subject would do to make his King welcome* 
About the middle of ike night, the King desired to 
go to his apartmmit, and Macbeth conducted him 
to a fine room, which had been prepared for hmi. 
Now, it was lite custom, in those bo^barous times, 
that wherever the King slept, two armed men slept 
in the same chamber, in order to defend his person, 
in case he should be attacked by any one during the 
night. But the wicked L»<fy Macbeth had made 
tfaiMte two watchmen drink a ^reat deal of wine, 
lad had besides put some drugs into tiie liquor, so 
that wh^i they went to the I&ig's apartment tiiiey 
both fell asleep, and slept so soundly, that nothing 
could awaken ihsm* 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into Kin^ Dun- 
can's bed<rroom about two in the morning. It was 
a tenible stonny night ; but the noise of the wind 
and of the thunder could not awaken tHe King, as 
be was old and weaiy vnHk his journey ; neitii^ 
eoukllt awaken the two sentinels. They all slept 
MKBidly. So Macbefli having come into the room, 
tad olqpped gimtly overthe £>ot, he todk die two 
Ms yMch belonged to die sentmeis, and stabbed 
poor old King Dimcan to te heart, end that so ef« 
hctoaJfy tbathediedwiUioutgiving^venagroan. 
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Then JViacbeth put the bloody -djiggers. mto the 
hands of the seQtinels, and he daubed their ^es 
over with blood, that it might appear as if thej hao 
committed the murder. Ma<^beth was filghtene(| 
at what he had done, J^ut his .wife made hun wasb 
his hands and go to l]^d. 

Early in the morning, the nobles and gentlemei] 
who attended on the King, assembled in the grea| 
hall of the castle, aaid there they, began to tidk o| 
what a dreadful storm it had been the night before! 
But Macbeth could scarcely understand what the) 
said, for he was thinking on something much worst 
and more frightful than the storm, and was won^ 
dering what would be said when they heard of tlM 
murder. They waited for some time, but findinfl 
the King did not come from his apartment, one d 
the noblemen went to see whether he was well e( 
not. But when he caqoe into the room, iie .foun^ 
poor King Duncan lying stiff, and cold, andl)lood)^ 
and the two sentinels, with their dirks ordaggert 
covered with blood, both fast asleep. As soon aj 
the Scottish nobles saw this terrible sight, thej 
were greatly astonished and enraged ; and Mad 
beth made believe as if he were more eiiraged tha^ 
any of them, .and,v drawing his sword, before ani 
one could prevent him, he killed the two attendalili 
of the King who slept in the bed-chamber^ pr^ 
tending to tibmk they had been guilty of murderinj 
King Duncan. . I 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the two soil 
of the good King, saw ,their father slain in thi 
.strange manner lyitiiin Macbeth's castle, they b^ 
oame afraid that they nugbt be put to death iik^ 
wise, and fled away out of Scotland ; for notwitH 
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Btaodiug all the excuses which he could make, they 
still believed that Macbeth had killed their father. 
Bonaldbane fled into some distant islands, but 
Malcolm, tlie eldest son of Duncan, went to the 
court of England, where he begged for assistance 
from the English King, to place him on the throne 
of Scotland as his father's successor. 

In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and thus all his wicked 
wishes seemed to be fulfilled. But he was not 
iiappy. He began to reflect how wicked he had 
been in killing his friend and benefactor, and how 
some odier person, as ambitious as he was himself, 
ifiight do the same thing to him. He remembered, 
too, that the old women had said, that the children 
of Banquo should succeed to ^e throne after his 
death, and therefore he coficluded that Banquo 
loight be tempted to conspire against hini, as he 
ii&d himself done against King Duncan. Th 
wicked always think other people are as bad as 
themselves. In order to prevent this supposed 
clanger, he hired ruffians to watch in a wood, where 
Banquo and his son Fleance sometimes used to 
walk in the evening, with instructions to attack 
them, and kill both father and son* The villains 
<iid as they were ordered by Macbeth ; but while 
they were killing Banquo, the boy Fleance made 
his escape from their wicked hands, and fled from 
Scotland into Wales. And it is said, that long 
afterwards, his children came to possess the Sco^ 
tish crown. 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he had 
(lain his brave friend and cousin Banquo. He 
ioiew iiiat men begfm to suspect the ¥dcl^ed deeds 
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be had done, and he was coiistantly'i^raud 
that some one would put him to death as he iiad 
done his old sovereign, or that Malcolm would ob- 
taki assistance from the King of EngkukI, and 
come to make war against him, and take from }am 
the Scottish kingdom. So^ in this great peipkxity 
of mind, he thought he would.go to the oMi women, 
whose words had first put into his mind the desire 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed, that he 
ofiered them presents, and that they were cunning 
enough to study how to give him some answer, 
which should make him continue in the belief that 
tiiey coukl prophesy what was to happen in ftiture 
times. So they answered to him that he should 
not be conquered or lose the crown of Scotland, 
untU a great forest, called Bimam Wood, should 
come to attack him in a strong castle situated on , 
a high hill called Dunsinane. Now, the hill of 
Dunsinane is upon the one side of a valley, and the 
forest of Birnam- is upon the other. There are 
twelve miles distance betwixt them, and besides 
that, Macbeth thought it was impossible that the 
trees could ever come to the assault of ^e castle. 
He therefore resolved to fortify his castle on the 
hill of Dunsinane ^eiy strongly, as being a place 
ka which he would always be sure to be safe. For 
this purpose he caused all his great nobility and 
Thanes to send in stones, and wood, and other 
things wanted in building, and to drag them with 
oxen up to the top of the steep hill where he wufi 
building the castle. 

'Now, among other nobles who were obliged to 
Bend oxen, and horses, and materials, to this labo- 
iiQus workf was onto caHed Maodufi*, the Thane of 
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Kib. Macbeth was afraid of this Thane) far he 
was veiy powerfd, and was accounted bo^ bmve 
and wise; and Macbeth thought he would most 
probably join with Prince Malcolm, if ever he 
should come from England with an army. The 
King, therefore, had a private hatred against the 
Thane of Pife, which he kept conceided from all 
meuy until he should have some opportunity ot put- 
ting him to death, as he had done Dmican and 
Banquo. MacduflT,. on his part, kept upon his 
guard, and went to the King's court as seldom as 
he could', thinking himself never safe miless while 
in bis own castle of Eennoway, which 4s on the 
coast <^ Fife, near to the mouth of the Frith of 
Forth. 

It happened, however, that the King had sum- 
moned several of his nobles, and Macdu^ the 
Thane oi Fife, amongst othens, to attend him at 
his new castle of Dupsinane ; and tfa^were all 
obliged to come, none dared stay behind. Now, 
the King was to give the nobles a- great entertain- 
ment, and preparations were made for it. la 
the meantime, Macbc& rode out with a few at^ 
tfttidaiits, to see the oxen drag the wood and At 
iitonee up^ the hill, for enlarging and strengthening 
(he Castle, So they saw most of the oxen trudg- 
ing up the hill with* great difficulty,* for the ascent 
is very staep, and the burdens were heavy, and the 
veather was extremely hot At length Mad>eth saw 
« pair of oxen sO' tired that they could go no te« 
thee up the hill, but fell down under their load. Then 
Ibe King; was very angry, and demanded to know 
i4io k was among his Thanes that had sent oxen 
to weak and so ur^t for labour, • when he had s* 
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tnuch work for them to do. Some one replied thai l 
the oxen belonged to MacdufT, the Thtme of Pife. , 
" Then," said the King in great anger, " since the , 
Thane of Fife sends such worthless cattle as these i 
to do my labour, I will put his own neck into the , 
yoke, and make him drag the burdens himself." 

There was a friend of Macduff Who heard these \ 
angry expressions of the King, and hastened to 
communicate them to the Thane of Fife, who was ., 
walking in the hall of the King's castle while din- ' 
ner was preparing. The instant that MacdufT ' 
-heard what liie King had said, he knew he had no ^ 
time to lose in making his escape ; for whenever ' 
Macbeth threatened to do mischief to any one, he 
was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a loaf of ] 
bread, called for his horses and his servants, and ^ 
was galloping back to his own province of Fife bj^- 
fore Macbeth and the rest of the nobility were re- ^ 
turned to the castle. The first question which the 
King asked wjis, what had become of MacdiifF? and 
being informed that he had fled from Duiisinane, ' 
he ordered a body of his guards to attend him, and ' 
mounted on horseback himself to pursue the 
Thane, with the purpose of putting him to death. 

Macduff, in the meantime, fled as fast as horses' ' 
feet could cany him ; but he was so ill provided 
with money for his expenses, that, when he came ' 
to the great ferry over the river Tay, he had no- \ 
thing to give to the boatmen who took him across, 
excepting Uie loaf of bread which he had taken I 
from the King's table. The place waa called, , 
for a long time afterwards, the Ferry of thd 
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When Macduff got into his province of Fife, 
which is on the other side of the Tay, he rode on 
faster dian before, towards his own castle of Ken- 
noway, which, as I told you, stands close by the 
sea-side ; and when he reached it, the King and hia 
guards were not far behind him. Macduff ordered 
his wife to shut the gates of the castle, draw up 
the drawbridge, and on no account to permit the 
i^iTig or any of his soldiers to enter. In the mean- 
time, he went to tl)e small harbour belonging to 
the castle, and caused a ship which was lying there 
to be fitted t>nt for sea in all haste, and got <m 
board himself, in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned the lady 
to surrender the castle, and to deliver up her hus- 
band. But Lady Macdu^ who was a wise and a 
brave woman, made many excuses and delays, un- 
til she knew that her husband was safely on board 
the ship, and had sailed from the harbour. Then 
she spoke boldly from the wall of the castle to the 
Sang, who was standing before the gate still de- 
manding entrance, with many threats of what he 
would do if Macduff was not given Up to him. 

«« Do you see," she said, ^< yon white sail upon 
the sea? Tender goes Macduff to the Court of 
England. You wUl never see him again, till he 
comes back with ybung Prince Malcolm to pull 
you down from the throne, and to. put you to death. 
You will never be able to put your yoke, as you 
tfireatened, on the Thane of Fife^s neck^'' 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed 
at this bold answer, that he and his^ards attack- 
ed ^he Castle and took it, killuig the brave lady and 
all whom they found there. But others say^ and I 
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believe more truly, that the King, seeing that the 
Castie of Keimoway was very strong, and tliat 
MaedufiThade^scaped from him, and was embarked 
for England, departed back to Dunsinane without 
attempting to take Macdufi''s Castle of Kennoway 
The ruins of the Castle are still to be seen. 

There reined at that time in England a very 
good King, called Edwai'd the Confessor. I told 
you that Prince Malcolm, the son <^ Duncan, was 
at his court 9olicid<ig assistance to recover the 
Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
aided the success of his petition ; for Ihe English 
King knew that Macduff was a iM^ve and a wise 
man. As he assured Edward that the Sopts were 
tired of the cruel Macbetii, and would join Prince 
Malcolm if he were to enter Scotland at the head 
of an army, the King ordered a great warrior, call- 
ed Siward, Earl of Northumberbnd, to enter Scot- 
land with an army, and assist Prince Malcolm ia 
ibe recovery of Yds father's crown. 

Then it happened as Macduff had said, for the 
ScQfttish thanes a&d nobles would not fight for 
Macbe^ but jomed Prince Malcolm and Macdi:u9 
against him ; so that at k»ui^ he shut himself up 
in his castle of Dunsinane, where he thought him- 
self safe, according to the old women's prophecy^ 
(mtil Binmm, Wood should come against him. He 
boasted of this to his followers, and encouraged 
them to make a valiant defence, assuring Ihem of 
certain victory. At this time Malcolm said Mae» 
duff w«e come as far as Bimam Wood, and la/ en- 
ccmfped there with then* army* The next momhig^ 
ivhea they were to march across the broad valley 
t» etlack the castle of DunsmiuM^ IMbcNluff advii- 
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ad that eveiy soldier should cut down a bough of a 
tree and cany it in his hand, that the enemy might 
not be able to see how many men were coming 
against them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth's Cas- 
tle-wall, when he saw all these branches which the 
soldiers (^Prince Malcolm camed,ran to the Eing, 
md informed liim that ihe Wood of Bimam was 
moving towards the castle of Dunsinane. The 
King at first called him a liar, and threatened to put 
him to death ; l^ut when he looked from the walls 
bifflself, and saw the appearance of a forest ap- 
proaching firom Birnam, he knew the hour of his 
destruction was come. His followers, too, began 
to be disheartened, and to fly from the Castle, see- 
ing their master had lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however, recollected his own braveiy, 
and sallied despemtely out at the head of the few. 
followers who remained faithful to him. He was 
killed after a furious resistance, fighting hand to 
band with Macduff in the thick of the battle. Prince 
Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, and 
reigned long and prosperously. He rewarded Ma6- 
dim by declaring that his descendant should teafl 
the Ttmguard of the Scottish army in battle, rmA 
place the crown on the King's head at the ceremony 
of Coronation. King Mdcolm aldo created the 
Thanes of Scotland Earls, after the title ado{>t^ 
ta the Court of England. 
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7%e Feudal System^ and the JVot^mftn Canquesf. 

The conduct of Edward the Confessor, King 
of England, in the story of Macbeth, was very 
generous and noble. He sent a large army and 
his general Siward to assist to dethrone the tyrant 
Macbeth, and to place Malcolm, the* son of the 
murdered King Duncan, upon the throne; and 
we have seen how, with assistance of Macduff, 
they fortunately succeeded. But King Edward 
never thought of taking any part of Scotland to 
himself in the confusion occasioned by the inva- 
sion ; for he was a good man, and was not ambi- 
tious or covetous of what did not belong to bim. 
It had been well both for England and Scotland 
that there had been more such good and moderate 
ki^gs, as it would have prevented many great 
quarrels, long wars, and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confessor did not 
leave any children to succeed him on the throne. 
He was succeeded by a king called Harold, who 
was the last monarch of the Saxon race that ever 
reigned in England. The Saxons, you recollect, 
liad conquered tiie Britons, and now there came a 
new enemy to attack the Saxons. Thtese were 
the Normans, a people who came from France, 
but were not originally Frenchmen. Their fore- 
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fathers were a colony of those Northern pirates, 

whom we mentioned before as plandering all the 

sea-coasts which promised them any booty. They 

were frequently called Northmen or Normans. 

A large body of them landed on the north part of 

France, and compelled the King of that country 

to yield up to them the possession of a large terw 

litory, or province, called Neustria, the name of 

which was changed to Normandy, when it becapie 

the property of these Northmen, or Normans. 

This province was governed by the Normaj) 

chief, who was called a Duke, from a Latin wo) 1 

signifying a general. He exercised all the pow* 

ers of a king within his dominions of Normandy^ 

bat, in consideration of his being possessed of a 

part of the territories of France, he acknowledged 

the king of that country for his sovereign, and be* 

came what was called his vassal. 

This connexion of a king as sovereign, with luj 
princes and great men as vassals, must be atten^U 
ed to and understood, in order that you may ooiu* 
prebend the history which follows. A great Idng, 
or sovereign prince, gave, large provinces, or 
grants of land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen, 
and each of them possessed nearly as much pow- 
er, within his own district, as the king did in thQ 
rest of his dominions. But then the vassal, 
■ whether duke, earl, or lord, or whatsoever he was^ 
' was obliged to come with a certain number of men 
to assist the sovereign, when he was engaged in 
war ; and in time of peace, he was bound to at» 
ftond on his court when summoned, and do homage 
to him — that ia, acknowledge that lie was 



master and liege lord* In like manner, the vas« 
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sals of the crown, as they were cailed, divided 
the lands which the king had giyen them into es- 
tates, which thej bestowed on knights and gen^ 
tlemen, whom they thought fitted to follow them 
Jn war, and to attend them in peace ; for they, 
too, held courts, and administered justice, each 
i>i Ills own province. Then the knights and gei^ 
tlemen, who had these estates from the great no* 
bles, distributed the property among an inferior 
class of proprietors, some of whom cultivated the 
land themselves, and others by means of husbaad- 
men and peasants, who were treated as a sort of 
slaves, being bought and sold like brute beasts, 
along with the farms which they laboured. 

Thus, when a. great king, like that of France or 
Eligland, went to war, he summoned all his crown 
vassals to attend him, with the number of armed 
men corresponding to his Fief, as it was called, 
that is, the territory which had been granted to 
each of them. The prince, duke, or earl, in or* 
der to obey the summons, called upon all the gen- 
tlemen' to whom he had given estates,, to attend 
his standard with their followers in arms. The 
gentlemen, in their turn, called on the Franklins, 
ft lower order of gentry, and upon the peasaDts-, 
and thus the whole force of the kingdom was as* 
Minbl^ in one array. This system of holdii^ 
liuids for military service, that is, for fightifig £ar 
fk^ .sovereign when called upon, was called the 
FstmAL System. It was general through all 
Etirctpe for a great many ages. 

But as many of these great crown vassalsy as^ 
%f exampte, the Dukes of Nomaiid}'| became 
ffittremely pcnrerfuly they went in the^castonv of 
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making peace and war at their own hand, without 
the knowledge or consent of the King of Trance, 
their sovereign. In the same manner, the vassals 
of these great dukes and princes frequently made 
War on each other, for war was the business of* 
every one ; while the poor bondsman, who culti- 
Tited the ground, was subjected to the greatest 
hardships, and plundered and ill-treated by which* 
ever side had the better. The nobles and gentle* 
men fought on horseback, arrayed in armour of 
steel, richly ornamented witti gold and silver, and 
were called knights or squires. They used long 
lances, with which they rode fiercely against eacfc 
other, and swords, and clubs or maces, to fight 
handle hand, when the lance was broken. Infe* 
nor persons fought on foot, and were armed ^vith 
bows and arrows, which, according to their form, 
were called long-bows or cross-bows, and served 
to kill men at a distance, instead of guns and can* 
aon, which were not then invented. The poor 
husbandmen were obliged to come to tbe field of 
batde with such arms as they had, and it was no 
uncommon thing to see a few of these knights aQ4 
squires ride over and put to flight many hundreds 
of them ; for the gentry were armed in cbmpletfe 
armour, so that they could receive little hurt, and 
the poor peasants had scarce clothes suflStcient tO 
cover them. Tou may see coats of the anciedt 
armour preserved in the Tower of London and 
elsewhere, as matters of cjiriosity. 

It was not n very happy time this, when thei© 
was scarcely any lawy but the strong took every 
thing from the weak at their pleasure ; ibr as al« 
most all the inhabitants of the. country wete 
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obliged to be soldiers, it naturally followed that 
they were engaged in continual fighting. 

The great crown-vassals, in particular, raade 
constant war upon one another, and sometiines 
«ipon the sovereign himself, though to do. so was 
to forfeit their .fiefs, or the territories which he 
had bestowed upon them. But they took the op- 
portunity, when they were tolerably certain that 
he would !not have strength sufficient to punish 
Ihem* In short, no one could maintain his right 
longer than he had the power of defending it ; 
and this induced the more poor and helpless to 
throw themselves under the protection of the 
brave and powerful — acknowledge themselves 
their vassals and subjects, and do homage to 
them, in order that they might obtain their safe- 
guard. 

While things were in this state, William, the 
Duke of Norn^andy, and the leader of that valiant 
people, whose ancestors had conquered that pro- 
vince, . began, upon the death of good King Ed- 
ward the Confessor, to consider the season as fa- 
vourable for an attempt to conquer the wealthy 
kingdom of England. He pretended King Ed- 
ward had named him his heir ; but his surest reli- 
ttkice was upon a strong army of his brave Nor- 
mans, to whom were joined many knights and 
squires from distant countries, who hoped, by as- 
sisting this Duke William in his proposed con- 
quest, to obtain from him good English estatesy 
under the regulations which I have described. 

The Duke of Normandy landed in Sussex in 
the year one thousand and sixty-six, afler the 
birth of our blessed Saviour. He had an wnaaj 
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of sixty^thousand chosen men for accomplisbing 
bis bold enterprise. Harold, who had succeeded 
Edward the Confessor on the throne of England, 
had been just engaged in repelling an attack upon 
England by the Norwegiansv and wa? now called 
upon to oppose this new and more formidable in- 
vasion* The armies of England and Normandy 
engaged in a desperate battle near Hastings, and 
the victory was long obstinately contested. The 
N^ormans had a gre^t > advantage, from having 
amongst them large bands of archers who used 
the long-bow, and greatly annoyed, the English, 
who had but few bow-men to oppose theni ; yet 
the victory remained doubtful, though the battle 
bad lasted from nine in the morning until the close 
of the day, when an arrow pierced through King 
Harold's head, and he fell dead on the spot. -The 
English then retreated from the field, and Duke 
William used his advantage with so much skill 
and dexterity, that he made himself master of all 
England, and reigned there under the title of 
William the Conqueror. He divided great part 
of the rich country of England among his Norman 
followers, who held lands of him for military ser- 
vice, according to the rules of the. feudal system, 
of which I gave you some account. The Anglo- 
Saxons, you may well suppose, were angry at this, 
and attempted several times to rise against King 
William, and drive him and his soldiers back to 
Normandy. But they were always defeated ; and 
80 King William came to be more severe upon 
these Anglo-Saxons, and took away their lands, 
and their high rank and appointments, until be left 
scarce any of them in possession of great estates, 
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or offices of rank, but ptkt his Noritians abo 
them, as iriastere in every situation. 

Thus the Saxons who had conquered the Bri« 
tish, as you have before read, were, in their toniy 
conquered by the Normans, deprived of their pro* 
perty, and reduced to be the servants of those 
proud foreigners. To this day, though several of 
the ancient nobility of England claim to be de- 
scended from the Normans, there is scarcely a 
nobleman, and veiy few of the gentry, who can 
c^ow that they are descended of the Saxon blood, 
William the conqueror took so much care to de- 
prive the conquered people of all power and im- 
portance. 

It must have been a sad state of matters in 
England, when the Normans were turning the 
Sax<His out of their estates and habitations, and 
degrading them from being freemen into slaves. 
But good came out of it in the end ; for these 
Normans were not only one of the bravest people 
that ever lived, but they were possessed of more 
learning and skill in the arts than the Saxons. 
They introduced the custom of building large and 
beautiful castles and churches, whereas the Sax- 
ons had only miserable houses made of wood. 
The Normans introduced the use of the long-bow 
also, which became so general, that the English 
were accounted* the best archers in the worid, and 
gained many battles by their superiority in that 
military art The Normans lived also in a more 
eivilized manner than the Saxons, and observed 
among each other the rules of civility and good- 
breeding, of which the Saxonis were ignorant. The 
Norman barons were also great friends to nationaf 
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liberty, and would not allow their kiags to do 
aaj thing contrary to their privilegea, but resisted 
them whenever they attempted any thing beyond 
the power which was given to them by law. Schools 
were set up in various places by the Norman pcin* 
cesy and learning was encouraged. Large towns 
were also founded in different places of the king- 
domy and received favout from the kihgs, who de- 
sired to have the assistance of the townsmen, in 
case of any dispute with their nobility* Thus the 
Norman Conquest, though a most unhappy and 
disastrous event at the time it took place^ ren- 
dered £ngland in the end, a more wise, more ci* 
vilized^ and more powerful country, than it had 
been before ; and you will find many such cases 
in hiflitory, my dear child, in which it Klis pleased 
the provic^nce of God to bring great good out of 
whia seems, at ^st sight, to be unmixed evil. 

This chapter may seem to have Uttle to do with 
Scottish history, yet the Norman Conquest of 
England produced a great effect upon their neigh* 
boars. In the first place, a very great number of 
the Saxons who fled from the cruelty of .William 
the Conqueror, retired into Scotland, and this had 
a cdnaiderable effect in civilizing the southern 
parts of that country ; for if the Saxons were in^ 
ietior to the Normans in arts and in learning, they 
were, on the etber hand, superior to the Scots. 
But afterwards a number of the Norman^ thenir 
selves came to settle in Scotland. King William 
eookl not satisfy the whole oi them, and some> 
who were discontented, and thought they ebuld 
mend their fortunes, repaired to the Scottish 
Cewt, aa^ were weleeined by Song Malcotniy 
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called Cean-More, that is, Great-Head, the sob 
of King Duncan. He was desirous to retaia 
these brave men in his service, and for that pur* 
pose, he gave them great grants of land, to be held 
for military services. And thus the Feudal Sys« 
tern was introduced into Scotland as well as Eng- 
land, and went on gradually gaining strength, <Bl 
it became (he general law of the co'Untry, as in- 
deed it was that of Europe at large. 

Now a dispute arose out of this feudal law, 
which occasioned a most dreadful quarrel between 
England and Scotland ; and though Master liit- 
tlejohn be no great lawyef, it is necessary ho 
should try all he can to understand it, for it is a 
very material point in history. 

While the English were fighting among them- 
selves, and ailerwards with the Normans, the 
Scottish Kings had been enlarging their dominions 
at the expense of their neighbours, and had pos- 
sessed themselves, in a great measure, of the 
northern provinces of England, called Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. After 
much %hting and disputing, it was agreed that 
the King of Scotland should keep these English 
provinces, not as an independent sovereign, how- 
ever, but as a vassal of the King of England; and 
that he should do homage for the same to the 
English King, and attend him to the field of battle 
when summoned. But this homage, and this 
military service, were not paid on account of the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had never since the 
beginning of the world been under the dominion 
of the English King, but was, and had always re* 
nained independent, a free state, having sove* 
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reigns and monarchs of its own. It may seem 
strange to Master Littlejohiiy how a king of Scot- 
land should be vassal for that part of his domin- 
ions which lay in England, and an independent 
prince when he was considered as King of Scot- 
land ; but this might easily happen, according to 
the regulations of the feudal sjrstem. William the 
Conqueror himself stood in the same situation, for 
he held his great Dukedom of Normandy, and his 
other possessions in France, as a vassal of the king 
of France, by whom it hadl)een granted as a fief 
to his ancestor RoUo ; but he was, at the same time, 
the independent Sovereign of England, which he 
had gained possession of by his victory at Hastings. 
The English Kings, however, occasionally took 
0{>portunities to insinuate, that the homage paid 
by the Scottish Kings was not 43nly for the pro- 
nnces which they at this time possessed in Eng- 
land, but also for the kinfgdom of Scotland. The 
Scottish KingS) on the contrary, although they ren- 
dered the homage and services demianded, as 
hokiing large possessions within the boundaries 
of England, uniformly and positively refused to 
permit it to be said or supposed, that they were 
subject to any claim of homage on account of the 
Kingdom of Scotland. This was one cause of 
the wars which took olace betwixt the countries, 
in which the ^ots niaintained their national inde- 
pendence. and« though 'frequently defeated, were 
often victorious* and threatened upon more than 
one ooceeion. to make extensive acquisitions of 
territory at the expense of their neighbours. The 
Scottish King Williamy called the Lion, because 
he bolb that animal nainted oa his shield/ beings 
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taken prisoner at a battle near Nev^castle, in the 
year 1 174, was obliged, before he could obtain 
his freedom, to surrender his claim of indepen- 
dence, and agree to pay homage for Scotland. 
But Richard the First of England gave up the 
claim fifteen years afterwards, as having been un- 
justly extorted from William during his capttyity, 
and>eserved to himself only the homage due for 
the lands which the King of Scotland held out of 
the boundaries of his own kingdom, and within 
those of England* 

This generous behaviour of Richard of England 
was attended with such good effects, that it almoBl 
put an end to all wars and quarrels betwixt Eng* 
laikl and Scotland for more than a hundred years, 
during which time, with one or two brief intemip* 
tions, the nations lived in great harmony together. 
This was greatly to the happmess of both, and 
might in time have led to their becoming one peo» 
pie, for which Nature, which placed them both in 
the same island^ seemed to have designed them* 
Intercourse for the purpose of traffic became more 
frequent. Some of the Scotch and Engtish fami'* 
lies formed marriagiss and fiiendships together, 
aad several powerful lords and barons had lands 
both in England and Scotland. All seemed to 
pffomise peace and tranquillity betwixt the Jkwo 
kicigdoms, until a course of melancholy accidents 
having nearly extinguished the Scottish royal fa- 
mily, tempted the English monarch again to set up 
his unjust pretensitHis to be sovereign of Scothoid, 
and gave occasmi to a series of wars, fiercer airf 
moitt bloody tfaatt any which had hitherto taken 
fku^ betwixt the eoumtiiea. * 
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CHAP. IV- 



Dwth of Jilexander of ScoUa$id^ and U$uitpaHon 
of King Edward ike Firsts 



Sey&ii kings of Scotland had reigned m sueeed*- 
kOD, after Malcolm Canmori), ttte son of Duncan, 
who recovered the kingdom from Macbeth. Their 
iBigns occupied a period of ni^ two hundred yeans. 
Some of them were very able men ; all of them 
vere well-disposed, good soy^eigns, and inclined 
to discharge their duty towards their subjects. They 
Vttde good laws ; and considering the barbarous 
•Dd ignorant times they lived in, they appear to 
luive be^a men as deserving of praise as any race 
of kings who reigned in Europe daring the period. 
Alexa^er the third of that name, and the last of 
these seven princes, was an excellent sovereign. 
He defeated a great invasion of the !Norwegians 
lod Danes, as they landed from their ships, in tiie 
battle of Largs. He also acquired, and added to 
the Seottish dominions, the Hebrides, or Islands 
^ch lie to the west of Scotland, and which did 
nttiH Ids time belong to liiatkingdcHn. He main- 
tMDAd great fHendsMp with Etigland, but woifld 
Mfw ^eld up any part of the rigl^ of ScoHatid^ 
He nifB, ia short, a brave and exceUent ptinee* 
AkxHpier HI* mtanied Marg^aret, dau^tor ^ 
^ittiry^tn. of Enghuid; but ittdiappily ^ ^^ 
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children who were bom of that marriage died be 
fore their father. Mier the death of* Queen Mar* 
garet, Alexander married another wife ; but he die 
not live to have any family. As he was riding in 
the dusk of the evening, along the sea coast ol 
Fife, betwixt Burntisland and Einghom, he apj 
proached too near the brink of the precipice, anq 
his horse steurting or stumbling, he was thrown ove^ 
the rock, and killed on the spot. It is now no less 
than five hundred and forty-two years since AleXf 
ander's death, yet the people of the country stil) 
point out the very spot where it happened, and| 
wliich is called tlie King's Crag. The very me-; 
lancholy consequences which followed Alexander's 
death, made the manner of it long. remembered 
A sort of elegy is also preserved, in which his vin 
tues, and the misfortunes which followed his deatfa| 
are mentioned. It is the oldest specimen of thi 
Scottish language which is known to remain ia 
existence ; but as you would not understand it 

otherwise, I am obliged to alter it a Uttle : — 

- I 

When Alexander our king was dead, 

Who Scolland led in love and le', 
Awa^ was wealth of ale and bread, 

Or wine and wax. of g&me and glee* 

Then pray to Goo, since only he 
Can succour Sco'larid in her need, 

That placed is in perplexity ! 

- Another legend says, that a wise man^ who is 
called Thomas the Rhymer, and about whom 
many stories are told, had said to a great Scottish 
nobleman, called the Earl of March, that the six- 
teenth day of March should be the stormiest daj 
that ever was witnessed in Scotland. The day 
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eame, and was remarkably clear, mild, afid tern* 
perate But while ihey were all laughing at Tho- 
mas the Rhjrmer on account of his false prophecy, 
an express brought the news of the Jung's death. 
" There," said Thomas ; " that is the storm which 
I meant, and there was never tempest which will 
bring more ill luck to Scotland." This story may 
very possibly be false ; but the general belief in it 
serves to show, that the death of Alexander the 
Third was looked upon as an event of the most 
iireatening and calamitous nature. 

The full consequences of the eWl were not vi- 
sible at first ; for, although all Ale.'iander's chil- 
Iren had, as we have already said, died before him, 
ret one of them, who had been married to Eric, 
King of Norway, had left a daughter named Mar- 
garet, upon whom, as the grand-daughter and 
icarest heir of the deceased prince, the crown of 
Scotland devolved. The young Princess, called 
by our historians the Maid of Norway, was resi- 
ding at her fatlier's court. 

While the crown of Scotland thus passed to a 
foung girl, the King of England began to consi- 
der by what means he could avail himself of cir- 
cumstances, so as to unite it with his- own. This 
King was Edward, called the First, because he 
was the first of the Norman line of princes so 
called. He was a very brave man, and a good 
soldier, — ^wise, too, skilful, and prudent, but un« 
bappily very ambitious, and desirous of extending 
his royal authority, without caring much whether 
le did so by right means, or by those which are 
unjust And although it is a great sin to covet that 
wMdi does not belong to you, and a still greater to 
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eadeiaiK>ur to possess yourself of it by anj unfi 
practices, yet his desire of adding thie kingdom 
Scotland to ^t of England was so great, ths 
£dwaj^ the First was unable to resist it. 

The mode by which the English king at first e: 
deavoured to accomplish his object was a yerj j 
one. He proposed a marriage betwixt the Mi 
den of Norway, the young Queen of Scotlani 
and bis own eldest son, called Edward -after 
self. A treaty was entered into for this purpose 
and had the marriage been effected, and been fol 
lowed by children^ &e umon of England and Scot] 
land might have taken place more than three hun 
dred years sooner than it did, .and an immeasunti 
ble quantity of money and bloodshed would probt! 
bly have been saved. But it was not the will i 
Heaven that this* desirable union should be accon| 
plishbd till many long years of war and distre4 
had afiiicted both these nations. The Maiden 4 
Norway, the young Queen of Scotland, sickend 
and 4ied, and all the treaty for the marriage wai 
ended with her life. 

The kingdom of Scotland was troubled, and its 
inhabitants sunk into despair at the death of thei 
young Princess. There was not any descend 
of Alexander the Third remaining who could 
considered as his direct and undeniable heir ; bb 
many of tiie great nobles, who were more or I 
distantly related to the royal family, prepared eai 
of them to assert a right to the crown, began 
assemble forces and form parties, and threaten 
th^ country with a civil war, which is tlie greate 
of an misfortunes. The number of persons wh 
set up daims to the crown was no fewer than teiii 
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I ill of them forming pretensioiiB on some <reIation- 
rsfaip more or less diataat to the royal family. Thes^ 
iClaimaats were most of them powerful, from their 
nnk and the nmuber of their followers f and, if 
diey should dispute the question of right by the 
nrofdy it was evident that the whole country would 
be at war from one sea to the other. 

To prevent this great dflemma, it is said the 
Scottish nobility resolved to submit the question 
reacting the succession of their kiof^d^m to £d- 
vard L of England, who was one ci the wisest 
pfinces of his time, and to request of turn to settle, 
18 umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne 
»f Scotland was to be preferred to the others« The 
people of Scotland are said to have sent ambassa- 
I018 to Edward, to request his interference as 
judge ; but he had already deterauned to regulate 
lie succession o£ the kingdom of Scotland, not as 
I mere umpire, having no authority but the desire 
»f the parties, but as himself a person principally - 
lOBcemed ; and for this purpose he reaotye^iAo re- 
rive the old pretext of lus having, right to the feu* 
U sovereignty of Scotland, wlHch,.as we have be*- 
bre seen, bad been deliberately renounced by hk 
lenerous predecessor Richard the First 

With this purpose, £dward of England sum* 
iHMied the nobihty and cleigy of Scotland to mee* 
him at the Castle of Noiharn^ a Iwrge and strong 
brtress, which stands on the Rn^h side of the 
Tweed, on the line where tet river divides £iu^ 
hod from Scotland. They met there on tibie 9m 
ifuDe, 1291, and the King of Ei^and appeared be* 
fare them, .surrounded by die high officers of his 
lourt. He was a very handsome man) and so 
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taU, that he was popularly known by the name o 
Lon§Bhan^, that is, long legs. The Justiciar^ 
of England then informed the nobility and clerg^ 
of Scotland, in King Edward's name, that before 
he could proceed to decide who should be the vas 
sal King of Scotlaind, it was necessary that the 
should acknowledge the King of England's righ 
as Lord Fai:amount, or Sovereign of that kingdom. 

The nobles and churchmen of Scotland were 
surprise^o hear the King of England propose a 
claim whMi had never been admitted, except for 
a short time, in order to procure the freedom oi^ 
King William the Lion, and which had been afler-| 
Wards renounced for ever by Richard the First i 
•They refused to give any answer imtil they shouidj 
consult together by themselves. " By St. Edward," 
said the King, ^* whose crown I wear, I will make 
good my just rights, or perish in the attempt I" 
He dismissed the assembly, however, allowing the 
Scots a delay of three weeks. 

Tl|a Scottish nobUity being thus made aware of 
King Edward's selfish and ambitious designs, 
ought to have assembled their forces together, aad 
declared that they would defend the rights and in* 
dependence of their country. But they were much 
divided among themselves, and without any leader; 
and the competitors who laid claim to the crown, 
were mean-spirited enough. to desire to make, fa- 
vour with King Edward, in expectation that he 
would raise to die throne him whom he should find 
most willing to subscribe to his own claims of pan 
ramount superiority. 

Accordingly, the second assembly of the Scot-i 
tifih nobility and deigy took place without any one 
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hayinfr dared to state any ot>jectioQ ^p that which 
the King of England proposed, however unreason- 
able they knew his pretensions to be. They were 
assembled in a large open place, called Uipsettling- 
ton, opposite to the Castle of Norham, but on the 
northern or Scottish side of the river. The Chan- 
celhor of England then demanded of such of the 
candidates as were then present, whether they ac- 
knowledged, the King of England as Lord Fara- 
moont'of Scotland, and wheSier they were willing 
to receive and hold the crown of Scotland, as 
awarded by Edward, in that character. They all 
answered diat they were willing to do so ; and thus^ 
rather than hazard their own claims by ofFencluig 
King Sdward, these unworthy candidates consent- 
ed to resign the independence of their country, 
which had been so long and so bravely defended. 

Upon examining the claims of the candidates, 
tile right of succession to the throne of Scotland 
was found to lie chiefly betwixt Robert Bruce, the 
Lord of Ahnandale, and John Baliol,.who was the 
Lord of Galloway. Both were great and power- 
ftil barons ; both were of Norman descent, and 
had great estates in England as well as Scotland ; 
lastly, both were descended from the Scottish royvH 
fiunfly, by a daughter of David, Eari of Huntuig- 
clon. Edward, upon due consideration, declared 
Baliol to be King of Scotland, always to be held 
Qader him as the Lord Paramount or Sovereign 
tereof. John Bidiol closed the disgraceful scene, 
by doing homage to the King of England^ and a^ 
loiowiedging tlutt he was his liege vassal and sub- 
ject. 

Soon after this remarkftble, and to Seotland most 
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dis|^r&cefiil,.traBBactioii9 King Edward b^^an ^ 
show to Baliol thai it was not his paiposa ta he 
"satisfied with a bare acknowledgnQei^ of his ri^tj 
•^ sovereignty, but that he was de^raaiB^ ta ex- 
ercise it witti severity on eveiy poi^iUa occaaioa* 
He did this, no doubt, with the purpose that he 
might provoke Baliol to some aet of raaistance, 
which would give him a pretext for depiivipg him 
of the kingdom altogether as a disobeiSenI subject, 
and taking it undw his own govemineat ia his 
usurped character of Lord Parazoount. He theiO' 
• fore encouraged the Scottish subjects to afipeal 
from the courts of Baliol to his owa; and as Ba- 
liol declined making appearance in the KagUfth. 
courts of justice} or answering there for what bej 
had done as King of Scotland, £dward insisted^ 
upon having possession of three principal ibr«| 
tresses of Scotland— Berwick, Roxburgh^ and Jed-, 
burgh. Baliol surrendered, or at least agreed to 
surrender, the castles ; but be perceived that it was 
Edward's intention gradually to destroy his power 
entirely, and stung at once with shame and feav, he 
entered into a league with France, raised a great 
army, and invaded England, the domininma of hm 
vfhom he had so lately acknowledged his JLoid 
Paramount or Sovereign* At the same time, bs 
sent a letter to Edward, formally renouncing his 
^pendance upon him. Edward replied, in- lfo»- 
maa French, ** Ha ! dares this idiot commit, wc^ 
foUy t Since he will not attend on us, as ia his 
duty, we will eo to hinu" He accoidinglj nmom 
nled a powerml army, amongst which caoaa Bm^ 
who had formerly contended for the crown ^ Seo^ 
land wsth Baliol*: and wiio naw hq^ied.logailtit 
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upon his fi>ifeiture« £dward donated the Soottiib 
amy ia a great battle oear Bunbar, and Bd^l, 
who afipeare to have been a meaoHifMrited man, 
gave up the contest. He came before Edward in 
hd Castle of Roxburgh, and there made a most 
humSialagsttbausston. He appeared m a miMui 
diess, withoat sword, royal robes, or arms of any 
kind^ and bearing in bis hand a white wand. He 
&era eeofessed, &at through bad counsel and folly 
he had rebelled against his liege lord, and, in 
atonement, he resigned the kingdom of Scotland, 
wiA tfate inhabitants, and aU r^hts to dieir obedi* 
ence and duty, to their liege kvd King Edwaid. 
He wau§ tfien permitted to retire uninjured. 

Baliol being thus removed, Bruce expressed his 
hopes of being allowed to supply his place, as tri- 
bntaiy or dependent King of Scotland. But £d- 
wwd answered him sternly, <^Have we nothiaf, 
flunk rau, to do but to conquer liin|^oms for you 2" 
By wvich expression the En^A Sing plidnly ex- 
presaed diat he intended to keep Scodand to him- 
s^ and he proceeded to take such measures as 
aaade his purpose still more evident. 

Edwwd marched through Scotland at die head 
af a powerful army) ccmipeffingall rankaof peof^ 
to suhmit to him. He remoied to London the la^ 
soldi of the Kingdom of Soodand, and#as al dM 
paina to tnnsport to the Abbey Chureh ait West- 
liastBra great stone,. upon which it had beep the 
aaliottal custom to place tha Kia^ of ScaHaid 
arhea he was erownod for die first tana. Hordid 
Ibis to akow that he was absofaite mastar of flc#t- 
haAf amd thatthe comrtiy was is fbtarrlo have no 
alherKii^but hhnaalf, and hb ihoaemidants dM 
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Kings of England. The. stone is still presenred 
and to this day the King's throne is plaoed upon J 
at the time when he is crowned. Last of all, KinJ 
Edward placed the go^remment of Scotland in tl» 
hands of the Earl of Surry, a brave nobleman 
Hugh Gressingham, a clergyman, whom he name^ 
Chief Treasurer ; and William Ormesby, whom iM 
appointed the chief judge of the kingdom. Hi 
placed English soldiers in _ all the castles aii^ 
strong holds of Scotland, from thoone end of thi 
kingdom to the other ; and not trusting the Scot 
tislmien themselves, he placed English governor^ 
in most of the provinces of the kingdom. 

We may here remaiic, my dear cMld, that a little 
before he thus subdued Scotland, this same Ed^ 
ward the First had -made conquest of Wales, that 
mountainous ^art of the island of Britain into 
which the Britons had retreated from the Saxons, 
and where, untfl the reign of this artful and ambi- 
tious prince, they bad been able to maintain their 
independence. In subduing Wales, Edward had 
acted as treacherously and more crueUy than he 
had done in Scotland ; since he had hanged the 
last Prince of Wales, when he became his pri- 
soner, for no other crime than because he defended 
his country against the English, who had no right 
to it Perhaps Edward £ought to himself, tkit, 
by uniting the whole island of Britain under one 
king and one government, he would do so much 
good by preventing fature wars, as might be an 
excuso for tilie force and fraud which he made use 
. c£ to bring about his purpose. But, my dear child, 
God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those 
measures which are wicked in themselves, hecauso 
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they are used under a pretence of bringiiig about 
that which is good. We must not do evil even 
that good may come of it ; and the happy prospect 
that England and Scotland would be united under 
one government, was so far from being brought 
nearer by Edward's unprincipled usurpation, that 
the hatred and violence of national antipathy which 
arose betwixt the sister countries, removed to a dis- 
tance almost incalculable the prospect of their be- 
coming one people, for i^ch nature seemed to 
design them. 
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CHAP. T. 



The Story of Sir WiUMm Waiiace. 



I TOLD you, mj dear Hugh, that Edward the 
First of England had 'reduced Scotland alotioat 
entirely to the condition of a concjuered countiyi 
although he had obtained possession of the king- 
dom less by his bravery, than by cunningly taking 
advantage of the dis|nites and divisions that fol- 
lowed amongst the Scots themselves after the 
death of Alexander the Third. 

The English, however, had actually obtained 
possession of the country, and governed it with 
much rigour. The Lord High Justice Ormesby 
called ail men to account, who would not take the 
oath of allegiance to King Edward. Many of the 
Scots refused this, as wbsit the English King had 
no right to demand from them. Such persons 
were called into the courts of justice, fined, de- 
prived of their estates, and otherwise severely 
punished. Then Hugh Cressin^iam, the Eng- 
lish Treasurer, tormented the Scottish people, by 
collecting nioneyfrom them under various pre- 
texts. The Scots were always a poor people, 
and their own native kings had treated them with 
much kindness, and seldom required them to pay 
any taxes. They were, therefore, extremely en- 
nged at finding themselves obliged to pay to tha 
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Kngliwh Treasurer mudi lai_ 

than tk^r own good kiogs had over demaoded 

firom them; and thej became exceediiigiy dis* 

satisfied* 

Besides these modes of oppresaooy the £n|^ish 
saidieni, who, I told you, had been placed in gaN 
rison in the difierent castles of Scotland, thought 
themselves masters of the country, treated the 
Scots with great contempt, took from them by 
main Ibroe whatever they bad a fiincy to, and if 
the ovraers offered to reast, abused them, beat 
and wounded, and sometimes killed them; for 
wiiidi acts of violence the English ofEoers did not 
dieck or punish their soldiers. Scotland was, 
therefore, in great distress, and the inhabitants, 
exceedingly enraged, only wanted some leader to 
command them to rise up. in a body against the 
KngKflh, or Southern men, as they called thein, 
and recover the liberty of their country, wki^ 
bad been destroyed by £dwaid the Firsit 

Such a leader arose in the person of William 
WA.LLACS, nHiose name is still so often mentioned 
m Scotland. It is a great pity we do not know 
enotiy the history of this bnive man ; for, at dii 
time when he lived, eveiy one was so busy fighting, 
that there was no person to write down die history 
of wiwt took pl«oe ; and afien^ards, wlien there 
was move leisure for compositioii, tisie truths tet 
weie eoHected were greatly mingled with fiJse^ 
kood» What I shall tell you of him, is generaHy 
bstieved to he truOfc 

WiHian Wallaee was none of tkahigh noMse 
of Seotlaad, but tlia eon of a pritate gentlemaHi 
oiiMWaifaMef£Uetalie,ib~ ' 
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Paisley. He was very tall and handsoaie, and 
one of the strongest and bravest men who ever ' 
tived. He had a very fine countenance, with ft I 
quantity of fair hair, and was particularly dexterous j 
in the use of all weapons which were then used. \ 
Wallace, like all the Scottushmen of high spiiit, ' 
had looked with great indignation upon the usur-» I 
pation of the crown by £dward, and upon the { 
insolencies which th^ English soldiers committed i 
on his countrymen. It is said, that when he waS;* i 
very young, he went a^shing for sport in the river ! 
oif Irvine, near Ayr. He had caught a good many I 
trouts, which were carried by a boy, who attended 
him with a fishing-basket, as is usual with anglera. 
Two or three £nghsh soldiers, who belonged to i 
the garrison of Ayvj came up to Wallace, and in* 
cdsted, with their usual insolence, on taking the 
fbh from the boy. Wallace was contented to 
allbw them a part of the trouts, but he refused to 
part Ivith the whole basket-full. The soldiers in- 
sisted, and from words came to blows. Wallace 
'had no better weapon than the butUend of his 
fishing-rod; but he struck the foremost of the 
Englishmen so hard under .the ear with it, that he 
killed him on the spot ; and getting possession of 
his sword, he fought with so much fury that he 
put the others to fl^ht, and brou^t home haa fish 
mie and sound. The English governor of Ayr 
sought for him, to punish him with death for#U8 
action; but Wallace lay concealed among the. 
hills and great woods till the matter was foii^ttMi, 
«nd then appeared in another part of the oountry. 
He is. said to have had othqr adventmes of the 
tame kind, in wtuch he gallandy defended fainsttK 



sometimes when alone, sometimes with very few 
companions, against superior numbers of the £ng- 
li^ until at last his name heeame generally known 
as a terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally ria* 
ing in arms, is beheved to have happened in the 
town of Lanark. Wallace was at this time mar- 
ried to a lady of that place, and residing there with 
his wife. It chanced, as he walked in the maiicet- 
place, dressed in a green garment, with a rich 
dagger by his side, that an Englishman came u^ 
aod insulted him on account of his finery, saying, 
a Scotchman had no business to wear sa g^y m 
dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. It 80<m 
came to a quarrel, as on many former occasions ; 
and Wallace hanng killed the Englishman, fled to 
his own house, which was speedily assaulted by 
all the English soldiers. While they were en- 
deavouring to force their way in at the fi:ont of the 
house, Wallace escaped at a back-door, and got in 
safety to a rugged and rocky glen, called the Carlr 
land Crags, tJl covered wi£ bushes and trees, 
and fu|l of high precipices, in the vicinity of 
Lanark, where he knew he should be safe fi-om^ 
the pursuit of the English soldiers. In the mean-' 
time, the governor of Lanark, whose name waft' 
Hazeliigg, burned Wallace's house, and put hb 
wife and servants to death ; and by doing mis, ixh 
creased to tl^ hi^est pitch, as you may well 
believe, ike hatred which Wallace had always 
borne against the English* Hazebrigg ako pro* 
claimed him an outlaw, and offered a reward to 
any one who should bring him to an English 
lisoi^ afive or deadt ^ 
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On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a 
body of men, outlawed like himself, or willing to 
become so, rather than any longer to endure the 
oppression of the English. One of his earliest 
expeditions was directed against Hazelrigg, whom 
he killed, and thus avenged the death of his wife. 
He fought skirmishes with* the soldiers who were 
sent against him, often defeated them, and at 
length became so well known and so formidable^ 
^hat multitudes began to resort to his standard, j 
until he was at the head of an army, with which 
he proposed to restore his country to independence. 
About this time is said to have taken plac^ a me- , 
morable event, which the Scottish people call the ; 
iBarnsofJlyr. It is said, the linglish governor 6f Ayr 
had invited the greater part of the Scottish nobility ^ 
and gentry in Sie western parts, to meet him at i 
some large buildings called the Bams of Ayr, for 
the purposes of friendly conference upon the af- | 
fairs of the nation* But the EngUsh Earl enter- , 
tained tfe treacherous purpose of putting the ^ 
Scottish gentlemen to death. The English sol- 
diers had halters with running nooses ready pre- 
pared, and huQ^ upon the beams which supported 
the roof, and as the Scottish gentlemen were ad- 
mitted by two and two at a time, the nooses were 
thrown pver their heads, and they were pulled up 
by the. neck^, and thus hanged or strangled to 
death. Among those who were slain in this base 
and treacherous manner, was, it is said, Sir Ranald 
Crawford, Sheriff of the county of Ayr, cmd ^cle 
% to William Wallace. 

'' Whei^ Wallace heard of what had befallen, he 
Was d^eadfu&jf enraged, and collecting hi^ men in 
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a wood near to the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
revenged on the au&ors of this great crime. Th6 
English in the meahwhile made much feasthi^, 
and when they had eaten and drank plentifully, 
they lay down to sleep in the same large bams in 
which fiiey had murdered the Scottish gentlemen. 
But Walld:ce> l<^aming that they kept no guard or 
watch, not suspecting there were any enemies so 
near them, directed a woman who knew the place, 
to mark with chalk the doors of the lodgings Where 
the £nglishmen lay. Then be sent a party oi 
men, who, with strong ropes, made isdl the. doors 
so &8t on the outside, that those withih could hot 
open thetn. On the outside the Scots had pre- 
pared heap^ of straw, to which they set fire, and 
the Bams of Ayr, being themselves ihade of wt>od, 
vrere 866n burning ih a bright flame. Theri the 
English were awakened, and endeavoured to get 
out to save their lives. But the doors, as 1 told . 
you, wei'e secured 6n the outside, and bound fast 
with rot)es ; and, besides, the blazing housi6s were 
8um>iihded by iSke Scotch, who forced those who 
got out to run back into the fire, or elde piit them 
to death, 'bh ike spot ; and thus^ great humberd 
peil^li AdSerably. MsUiy of the English were 
lodged in a donvent, but they had ho better tbrtune 
than the others ; for ihe Prior, as he was cialled, 
of ihd tbny^hi^ caused all the friars to arm them- 
8elr<dS, IUi4 attacking their English gUests they 
pa^ faoat of them to the swoird. lliis wtl^ called 
the friar df Ayr^s Blessing. We cannot tell if 
ftis 8tdi7 bf the Barha of Ayr be exactly true '; 
but it ifl |)robable therd is some foundation for iff 
as it 18 universally believed in that country. 
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Thus Wallace's party daily grew stronger and 
slrongeri and many of the Scottish nobles join^ 
with hhn. Amongst those was Sir William I>oug^ 
las, the Lord of fiouglasdale, and the head of a 
'great &mily oflen mentioned in Scotticdi liistoiy. 
lliere was also Sir John the Grahame, who be- 
came Wallace's bosom friend .and greatest confi- 
dant. ' Many of these great noblemen, however^ 
deserted the cause of the country on the approach 
of the Earl of Surrey, the English governor, at 
the head of a numerous and well-appointed army. 
They diought that Wallace would be unable to 
withstand the attack of so many disciplined sol- ; 
diers, and hastened to submit themselves to the 
En^sh, for fear of losing their estates. Wal- : 
lace, however, remained undismayed, and at the i 
head of a considerable army. He had taken up 
his camp upon the northern side of the river Forth, 
near the town of Stirling. The river was there 
crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile 
above &e spot where the present bridge is situated. 

The English general approached the banks of 
the river oh the southern side. He sent two cler- 
gymen to offer a pardon to Wallace and his fol- 
lowers, on condition that they would lay down 
their arms. But such was not the purpose of the 
high-nunded champion of Scotland. 

" Go back to the Earl of Warren," said Wal- 
lace, " and tell him we value not the pardon of 
the King of England. We are not here for the 
purpose of treating of peace, but of abiding batde, 
and restoring freiedom to our country, liet the 
English come on ; — we defy them to dieir very 
beards!*' 
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' The Engiishy upon hearing this haughty answer, 
tailed loudly to be led to the attack. The £ari 
9[ Warren hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, 
and he saw that to approach the Scottish army, 
iiis troops must pass over the long, narrow, wood- 
en bridge ; so that those who should get over first, 
might be attacked by Wallace with sdl his forces, 
before those who remained behind could possibly 
come to their assistance. He therefore inclined 
to delay the battle. ' But Cressingham the Trea- 
sareTy who was ignorant and presumptuous, in- 
sisted that it was their duty to fight, and put an 
end to the war at once ; and Warren gave way to 
his opinion, although Cressingham, being a church- 
man, could not be so good a judge of what was 
Mng as he himself^ an ejcperienced o£Scer. 

The £nglish army began to cross the bridge^ 
Cressingham leading the van, or foremost divi« 
sion of the array ; for, in those military days, even 
cleigymen wore armour and .fou^t in battle. 
The danger took place which Warren had fore- 
seen. Wallace suffered a considerable part of 
the English army to pass the bridge, without of* 
fenng any opposition ; but when about one half 
Were oyer,4uad the bridge was crowded with those 
who were following, he charged them who had 
crossed with his whole army, slew a very great 
number, and drove the rest into the river Forthi 
where the greater part' were drowned. The rest 
of the English, ndio remained on the southern 
bank, of the river, fled in great confusion, having 
Bat aet fire to the wooden Imdge, that the Scots 
mi|^ not pursue them. Cressingham was killed 
m the Very be^boning of the battle, and the Scota 
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detested him so much, that they flayed the skin 
irom his dead body, and kept pieces of it, in nne- 
mory o€ the revenge they had taken upon the 
English Treasurer. Some say they made saddle- 
girths of this same skin, a purpose for \^ch I do 
not think it could be very fit. It must be owned 
to have been a dishonourable thing of the Scotd to 
insult the dead body of their enemy, and shows 
that they must have been then a ferocious cmd bar- 
barous people. 

The remains of Warren's great army fled out 
of Scotland after this defeat; and die Scots 
taking arms on all sides, attacked the castles in 
which the English soldiers continued to shelter 
themselves, and took most of them by force or 
stratagem. Many wonderful stories are told of 
Wallace's exploits on these occasions ; some of 
which are no doubt true, while others are either 
invented, or very much exaggerated. It seems 
certain, however, that he de^ajted the English in 
several combats, chased them almost entirely out of 
Scotland, regained the towns and ccistles of which 
they had possessed themselves, and fecovered for 
a tdne the complete freedom, of the Country. He 
even marched into England, and laid Cumberland 
a&d Northumberiand waste, where the Scottish 
soldiers, in revenge for the mischief which the 
English had done in their country, committed 
great cruelties. Wallace did not approve of theii* 
killing the people who w^re not in arms, and he 
endeavoured to ptotect the clergymen and others, 
wli<) were not able to defetid themselves. << Re- 
maift with me.^^ he said to the priests of Hexhutt, 
a large town in Nolthumberlaiid, ** for I cafuiot 
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protect you from my soldiers when you are out of 
mypresence."-r-The troops wh* followed Wallace 
received no pay, because he had no money to 
give them ; and that was one great reason why he 
could not keep them under restraint, or prevent 
their doing much harm to the defenceless coun- 
try people. He remained in England more than 
tiuee weeks, and did a great deed of mischief to 
the country. 

Edward L was in Flanders when all these 
events took place. You may duppose he was very 
angry when he learned tha^ Scotland, which he 
thought completely subdued', had risen into a great 
insurrection against him^ defeated his armies, 
kiUed bis Treasurer, chased bis soldiers out of 
their country, and invaded England with a great 
force. He came back from Flanders in a ^eat 
rage, and determined not to leave Scotland tdl he 
had finally conquered that kingdom § so he as- 
sembled a very fine army, and marched into 
Scotland. 

In (he meantime the Scots prepared to defend 
fliemselves, and chose Wallace to be Governor or 
Protector of the kingdom, because they had no 
king at the time. He was now titled Sir William 
Wallace, Protector or Governor of the Scottish 
nation. Btit although Wallace, as we have seen, 
was &e best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, 
and therefo^re the most fit to be placed in command 
«t this critical period, when the King of England 
was. coming against them Mfith such great forces, 
jet the nobles of Scotland envied him titus important 
situation, because he was not a man bom in hi^ 
TttJ^, or epj>yiag a 1;^ eatSiUi. So great was 
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^wir jealousy of S^ William Wallace, that thej did 
not seem very wimng to biing forward their forces^ 
or fi^ against the English, because they would 
not have Um to be general. This was base and 
mean conduct, and it was attended with great dis- 
asters to Scotland. Tet, notwithstanding this 
unwillingness of the great nobility to support him, 
Wallace assembled a large army; for the midcfling, 
but especially the lower classes, were very much 
attached to him. He marched boldly against the 
King of England, and met fahn near the town of 
Fal&k. JHost ofliis army were on foot, because, 
as I already told you, in tfiose days only the no- 
bility and great men of Scotland fought on horse- ' 
back. Ths English King, on the contrary, liad a 
very lai^ body of the finest cavalry in the world, ^ 
Normans and English, all armed in complete ar- 
mour. He had also the celebrated archers of^ 
England, who were said to carry twelve llcotsmen's 
lives under their girdles; because they carried 
each of them twelve arrowy stuck into their belt, 
and they were expected , to kill a man with every 
mrrow. 

The Scotch had some good archers firom the 
Forest of Ettrick^ who fought under commuid <k 
Sir John Stewart of BonkOl ; but diey were not 
nearly equal in number to the English* Far the 
greater part of the Scottish army were on foot, 
armed with long spears ; they were placed tiiick 
and close together, and laid all their spears so 
close, point over point, that it seenSad as difficult 
to hresk through them, as throu^ the wall of a 
•trong castle. When the two armie? were drawn 
«p 6cing each other, Wallace said to his soldiers, 
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" I have brought you to the riiig| let me see how 
70U can dance ;" meaoing, I have brought you to 
the decisive field of battle, let me see how bravely 
70U can fight. 

The English made the attack.- King £dward, 
though he saw the close ranks, and undaunted 
appearance of the Scottish infantry, resolved 
Bevertheless to tiy whether he could not ride ^m 
down with his fine cavaliy. Accordingly, he gave 
lis horsemen orders to advance. They charged ^ 
iccordingly, at the full gallop. It must have been 
1 terrible thing to have seen these fine horses 
iding as hard as they could against the long lances^ 
rfaich were held out by the Scots to keep tiiem 
lack ; and there was a dreadful cry arose when 
hey came against each other. However, the 
Icots stood their ground, with their long spears ; 
uiny of the foremost of the English horses were 
brown down, and the ridel's were killed as they 
17 rolling, unable to rise, owing' to the weight of 
bur heavy armour. But the Scottish horse did 
lot come to the assistance of their infantry, but 
ted away from the batUe. It is supposed that this 
ras owing to the treacheiy or iU-will of the nobility, 
Kho were jealous of Wallace. But il must be 
:onsidered that the Scots cavalry were very few 
Q number ; and' that they had much worse arms, 
md weaker hcxrses, than their enemies. The 
Sog^ish cavalry attempted again and again to dis^ 
terse the deep and solid ranks in which Wallace 
lad stationed his foot soldiers. • But they were 
t^peatedly beaten off with loss, nor could tkejr 
nake Iheir way through that wood of spears, as it 
B called^y one of t& English hisloiiaiis* King: 






Edward then eomnMuided his uchers to adyance j 
and these approachmg within arrow-shot of the 
Scottish ranks, poqred on them such close and 
dreadful volleys of arrows, that it was impossible 
to sustain them. It happened at the same time, 
that Sir John Stewart was killed by a fall from fai^ 
horse ; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, whon^ 
be was bringing forward to oppose those of Ejoqa 
Edward, were killed in great numbers around hinS 
TNieir bodies were aflerwards distinguished among 
the slain, as being the tallest and handsomest men 
of the army* 

The spearmen of the Scottish army being thus 
thrown mto some degree of confusion, by die lost 
<^ those who were skin by the arrows of the £ng* 
lish, the heavy cavaliy of Edward again charged^ 
and iMToke throu^ the ranks, which were alreadjp 
disordered. Sir John Grahame, Wallace's greal 
friend and companion, tiras slain, with many otfaei 
brave soldiers ; and the Scots, having lost a very 
gtetA number of men, were at length obliged tc 
take tofli^it - 

This fetal battle was foug^it upon 2ad July 1298 
Sir John die Grahame lies buried in the church 
yard of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid over him 
which has been diree tunea^ r^iewed since his 
deadu The inaciintioh beam, « That Sir JoL 
the Grahame, equauy remarkable for wisdom am 
courage, ahd die feidifU fiiend of Wallace, 
eMa in batde by the English, lies buried in 
plaee.'* A large oak tree in the ac^c^ning^ 
WIS long shown as the ifpot whore Walkce 
before die battle, or, as odwrs said. In n^iddk 
hid himself after die Arfbat Neariy forty 
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ago, Grandpapa saw some of its roots ; but the 
body of the tree was evea then entirely decayed, 
aod there is not now, and has not been for many 
Tears, the least vestige of it to be seen. 

After this fatal defeat ^t Falkirk, Sir William 
Wallace seems to have resigned his office of 
Governor of Scotland. Several nobles were named 
guardians in his place, and continued to make 
resistance to the English armies ; and they gained 
fome advantagesy particularly near Roslin, where 
a body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn ef 
Badenoch, who was one of the Guardians of the 
kingdom, and a distinguished commander, called 
Simon Fiaser, defeated three armies, m detach- 
ments, of English in one day. 

Nerertheless, the king of England possessed 
80 much wealth, aud so many means of raising 
Boldiers, that he sent army after army into the 
poor oppressed country of Scotland, ^ud obliged 
nil its nobl^ and great men, one after anoUier to 
rabmit themselves once more to his yoke. Sir 
William Wallace alone, or with a very small band 
of foUowerSv refused either Co acknowledge the 
ittuf|ier Edward, or to lay down his arms. He 
contiaued to maintain' himself among the woods 
aad mountains of his native country for no less 
than seven yeam after his defeat at Falkirk, and 
for more than one^year after all the other defenders 
ofScottiahhberty had laid down their arms. Many 
proclamations were sent out against him by the 
Eoghdi, suid a great rewaid was set upon his head ; 
Tor Edward did not &ink he could have any suro 
posseisiDn of hit nainrped kingdom of Scotland 
while Wallace lived. At length he was taken 
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prisoner ; and shame it is to say, a Scotchman, 
called Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom 
he was seized and delivered to the English. It is 
generally said that he was made prisoner at Rob- 
royston, near Glasgow; and the tradition of the 
country bears, that the signal made for rushing 
«upon lum and taking bim at unawares, was, when 
one of his pretended friends, who betrayed him, 
should turn a loaf, which was placed on the table^ 
with its bottom or flat side uppermost. And in 
after times it was reckoned iU-breeding to turn a 
loaf in that manner, if there was a person named 
Menteith' in company; since it was as much as tdl 
remind him that his namesake had betrayed Sff 
William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 

' Whether Sir John Menteith was actually th«i 
person by whom Wallace was betrayed is not per' 
fectly certain. He was, however, the individua! 
by whom the patriot was made prisoner, and 
delivered up to the English, for which his name 
and his * memory have been long loaded with 
difi^'ace. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of fh6 
person whom he considered as the greatest obsta- 
cle to his complete conquest of Scotland, resolved 
to make Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future venture to oppose his ambi- 
tious projects. He caused Wallace to be brought 
to trial in Westminster*hall, before the Eng&h 
judges, and produced him there, crowned, in 
mockery, with a green garland, because they said 
be had been king of out-laws and robbers among 
the Scottish woods. He was accused of having 
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beea a traitor to the English crown; to which he 
:an8!Hrered, " I could not be a traitor to £dwatd» for 
I was never^his subject" He was then accused 
of haying killed many men, and done much evil, 
•He replied, with the same calm resolution^ ** that 
it was true, he had killed very many En^ishmeo, 
bat it was because they had come to subdue and 
oppress his native country of Scotland ; , and far 
fiom re[>enting what he had done, he declared he 
was only sorry that he had not put to death many 
^re of them." 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's -defence was a 
good one, both in law and in common sense, (for 
nrely every one has not only a right to fight in 
defence of his native country, but is bound in duty 
to do 80,) the English Judges condemned him to 
be esi^cuted. So this brave patriot was dragged 
upon a sledge to the place of execution, where bis 
iiead was struck off, and his body divided into four 
quarters, which, according to the cruel custom of 
the time, were exposed upon pikes oF iron upon 
London Bridge, and were termed the limbs of a 
traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought that by exer- 
cising this great severity towards so distinguished 
a patriot as Sir William Wallace, he would terrify 
ill tbe Scots into obedience, and so be able in 
iiitufe to reign over their country without resistance. 
But though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and 
a wise king, and though he took the most cautious, 
18 well as the most strict measures, to preserve the 
obedience of Scotland, yet his claim, being founded 
^ iojustice and usurpation, was not permitted bv 
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Providence to be eetabliglied iif eecuritjr or peed 
Sir William Wallace, tlHit immoital wippotl ti c 
tlie indepMideiiee of hia countiy, waa no mmmm 
clapiired of his life in die crMel and niguat nnnM 
I Iwfe toU Toa, ttian other patriota aroae to aasei 
the eaoaa officotliah Vhetty 
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Of lAe Btfr of ttoheri A» Brwoe. 



I HOFB, nj dear ^Id, tbal you have not for* 
f«tteii that all the eruel wara in Scotland arose 
ittt of the debate between the great lords who 
Umed the throne afVer King Alextuider the 
third's death, which induced the Scottish nobiEty 
Iflhly to sulnnit the decision nf thai matter to 
tiog Edward of England, and thus opened the 
laj to his endeavouring to seize the kingdom of 
Icotland to himself. Ton reooUeet, also, that be 
ad dethroned John Baliol, on account of his at- 
Hnpting to restore the independence of ScotKand ; 
lad that John Baliol had resigned die crown of 
Scotland into the hands of £d ward as Lord Pla^ 
Bount This John Baliol, the]Q|^<q;e, waa ^ai^ 
itde respected in Scotland ; ' fie had renou n ce d Hi s 
^dom, and had been Absent from it A>r fifteen 
fears, during the greater pert of ii^tieh time he re» 
Mained a prisoner in the hands of the King %$ 
Baf^had. 

It was therefore natural that such of the people 
if Scotland as wer^ still detenninedto fight fm%k 
kedom of their countiy from ^e En^sh yoke^ 
■hwuld k>ok around for some other kmg, undat 
»hom they might unite ^leawelvea^ for^onabattha 
Nrar of England. The feelmg was uairer^akia 
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Scotland, that they would 4iot any longer endar 
the English government ; and therefore such grea 
Scottish nohles as believed they had a right to th 
crown, began to think of standing forward to claiii 

•it. 

Amongst these, the principal candidates, (sup 
posing John Baltol, by his renunciation and ca| 
tivity, to have lost all right to the kingdom,) we 
two powerful noblemen. The first was Robe 
•Bruce,. Earl of Carrick, the grandson of that eld 
Robert Bruce, who, as you have heard, dtsput 
the throne with John Baliol. The other 
John Comyn, or Cuming, of Badeifoch, usuaDj 
trailed the Red Comyn, to distinguish him frof 
his kinsman, the Black Comyn, so named frof; 
his swarthy compJexion. These two great aii 
powerful Jbarons had taken part with Sir Willi 
Wallace in the wars against England ; but, afl 
the defeat, of Falkirk, being fearful of losing th 
great estates, and considering the freedom of Sc 
land as beyond the possibility of being recoyerei 
both Bruce, and Comyn had not only submitti 
themselves to I^dward, smd acknowledged his titli 
as King of Scotland,' but even borne arms, aloi 

, with the English, against such of their country mi 
as still continued to resist the usurper. But 
feelings of Bruce concerning the baseness of tbi 
conduct, are said, by the old tradition of Scotl 
to have beea awakened by the following accide 
In. one of the numerous battles, or skirmish 
.which took place at the time between the Engli 
and their adherents on the one side, and the inii 
g^nt or patriQ.tic Scottish upon the other^ B.<^ 
the Bruce was present, and assisted the Englisj 
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■to gain the victory. After the battle was over, he 
^ sat down to his dinner without washing his hands, 
^00 which there were spots of blood, which he had 
^fihed during the action. The English lords ob- 
I serving this, whispered to each other in mockery, 
^^ Look at that Scotsman, who is eating his own 
rUood !" Bruce heard what they said, and began 
to reflect, that the blood upon his hands might be 
indeed called his owla, since it was that of his 
brave countrymen, who were fighting for the in- 
dependence of Scotland, whilst he was assisting 
its oppressors, who only laughed at and mocked 
fdm for his unnatural conduct. He was so much 
pbocked and disgusted, that he' arose from table, 
lod going into a neighbouring chapel, shed niany 
learsy and, asking pardon of God for the great 
ferime he had been guilty of, made a solemn vow 
that he would atone for it, by doing all in his powt 
er to deliver Scotland firom thd foreign yok«i 
Accordingly, he left, it is said, the EifgKsh army, 
and never joined them again, but remained wotoli- 
JDg an. opp<Hrtunity for restoring the freedom of 
bis country*- • '. 

Now, this Robert the Bruce was a vemarkftbly 
brave and strong man : there was no man in Si^ot- 
^nd that was thought a match for him except Sir 
iWilham WaUace; and now that Wallace was 
^d, Bilice was held the best warrior in SeOtlant«« 
He was very wise and prudent, and an ea^eellent 
feneral ; that is, he knew how to conduct an ar 
fty,.and place them in drder for battle, as wellot 
wtter than any great man of his time. • He was- 
generottsTy too{ wad courteous by nature; bnt Im 
had some faults, which perhaps b^onged as much 
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10 thefimtse iwriod la which be lived as l» Uiowi 
duuracter. He wm msh awi fMumioHale, and a 
lus (mssioB, he was aoaietines fateoibas m 

croeL 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his puifosa* «sJ 
told jou» to attempt enoe again to drive the £Dgj 
liah out af Scotkad, and he desired to prevail apod 
Air John the Red €omyn» who was his lival in hi 
pretensions to the throne, to join with him « ef 
Miyag the foreign enemy hy their pomnon €lRn<A 
With this purpose, Bmce post^ down Irooft Loi 
don to I>iMBlinies, on the borders ofScatlniid, 
la^aested an interview with John Comyn. T 
asal-tn the chnich of the Minorites in thttt 
before tba high alliF. What passed betwixt tbem 
aot known with certaiaty;,but Uiey qoarre" 
ailher concerning thear mutual pretensiona to 
crowa, or because Comyn refused to join Bi 
in the proposed insurrection against the Engl 
ar, as amny writers say, because Bruce eharg 
Comyn a'ith having beitrayed to the English 
porpasa <if rising up against King Edwasd. It 
however, certain, that they came to high 
abudva words^ until at length Bruce, wbo I t 
^paa was axtremely pasajoaa t n, forgot Am 
tAamctsr af the pbea ia which they stood, 
•truck Coinyn a blow with hia dagger, 
aona-diis rash dead, he iasteaifiy ran ant of 
cbftmb and called ibr his h<»sa. Two _ 
af the country,. Lindesay and Kirkpatiicl^ 
«f Bf«ca« were >thea m atteadaaca* an bim. 
Pf him ^a, bloaAf, and im nmcb agitatiaa^ 
#i^M/ mquMwd what wastthe awttwr 






«a doabt," said Brace, « that I Imve Mn die 
'led Comyii." 

'< Do jFou leav« such a matter to 4oubt f" aaid 
KidqNitiwsk. ** I will make sicker" — that 10, 4 
will nafce certain. 

Aoeoffdiaglj} he and baa comfuuiioii Liodoiajry 
foriiiag into the church, despatched the woaadad 
^mjn with their diggers. His unel^ Sir Ro- 
bert Comynt was slain at the aaaie time. 

The alaiighter of CocBya was a cruel #oti6n ; 
pad the historian of Bruce obserres, that it W$m 
feDowed bj llie disf^easure of Heaven ; S$t no 
bsB «Ter weet through more niisfertiiBOS Hmo 
Robert Bruce, although be at length rose to graat 
heooar. 

' Afler the slaughter of Gomyn, Bruce might bo 
billed dospecate. He bad comniitted en nriJM 
drfaich was jure to bring down li^on him tibo ven^ 
(isanoe of all Comjo^s relatteost the resentaMMt 
bf the King of England, and the displeasiWHi 
tf ibe Obfurdh, on acooaat of having slain bis 
loeD^ within consecrated ground. He 4s^ 
tained, therefore, to bid them all defiance at jonea» 
had to aoaort hip pretensions to the throae ofSto^ 
wads He drew his own followers logetbery stnni^ 
iMned to jneet him snoh barons as sm onloflHB»> 
Mbopes of 4be freedom of 4he oooniiy, asd mm 
Hiwned Xing aet the A^bo^ of Scone, ikm wmd 
pisQe a^beiB &e Kings of Scodand assninod thaw 

Ivesjr^ittg lelsting to^the oenenNinf wna baiio- 
A email cirdet of gold was bimriiadi 
aadm^ to represent the ancieat orown of E asi 
%dwtti had catfM off to fingtani* 
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The Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave 
' Macduff, whose duty it was to have placed the 
crown on the King's head, would not give his at 
tendance. But the ceremonial was performed b) 
his sister, Isabella, Countess of Buchan, though 
without the consent either of her brother or hus- 
band. A few barons, whose names- ought to be 
dear to their country, joined Bruce in his attempt 
to vindicate the independence of Scotland. 
' Edward was dreadfully incensed when he heard 
that, after all the' pains which he had taken, and 
all the blood which had been spilled, the Scots 
were making this new attempt to shake off his aii* 
thority. Though now old, feeble, and sickly, hfl 
made a solemn vow, at a great festival, in pre- 
sence of all his court, that he would take the most^ 
ample vengeance upon Robert the Bruce and his 
adherents; after which he would never agaia 
draw his sword upon a Christian, but would only 
fight against the unbelieving^'Saracens for the re- 
coveiy of the Holy Land. He marched against 
Bruce -accordingly, at the head of a powerful 
army. 

xhe commencement of Bruce's undertaking 
was most disastrous. He was crovi^ned on 29tb 
March, 1306. On the 18th May he was excom- 
municated by the Pope,« sentence which excluded 
him from all the benefits of religion, and autho^ 
ized anyone to kill him. Finally, on the 19th 
June, the new King was completely defeated near 
Methven by the English Earl of Pembroke. Ro- 
bertas horse was killed under him in the actioni 
and he was for a moment a prisoner. But lie bad 
Mien uito th^ power of a Scottish knight, Who, 
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though he served in the English army, did not 
choose to be the instrument of putting Bruce into 
their hands, and allowed him to escape. The 
conquerors executed their prisoners with their 
asud cruelty. Among these were some gallant 
young men of the fitst Scotch families — Hay, an- 
cestor of the earls of Errol, Somerville, Fraser, 
and othersj who were most mercilessly put to 
death. 

Bruce, with a few brave adherents, among whom 
was the young Lord of Douglas, who was after- 
wards called the Good Lord James, retired ink) 
iie Highland mountains, where they were chased 
from one place of refuge to another, placed in 
great danger, and underwent many hardships. 
The JBruce's wife, now queen of Scotland^ with 
several other ladies, accompanied j;ier husband and 
his few followers du/ing their wanderings. 'There 
was no other way of providing for them save by 
hunting and fishing. It was remarked, that Dou- 
glas was the most active and successful in pro- 
curing for the unfortunate ladies such supplies aa 
his dexterity in fishing or in killing deer could fur- 
nish to them. - 

Driven from one place in the Highlands to 
mbther, Bruce attempted to force his way into 
Lom, but he found enemies every where. . The 
HfDougals, a powerful family, then called Lords 
of Lorn, were friendly to < the English, and putting 
their men in arins. attacked Bruce and his wan- 
dering companions as soon as they attempted, to 
enler their country. The chief of these M'Dou- 
gab, called John of Lorn, hated Brude onaccou^ 
of hd liamg'slain the Red Corny Q in the church 
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•iDumfnesy to whom thb M^Dougal was newfy 
rifaitod* Bruce was again defeated by this ebief» 
llvougk fofce of numberSy at a place called Ihhy ; 
kot he showed, amidst his misfortiines, the great- 
ness of his strength and courage. He dkecteil 
Uft men to retreat through a narrow pass^ and 
ptoemg hiiaself last of the party, he fought with 
and slew such of the eoemj as attempted to 
press hard on them. Three followers of M^Dou- 
gtl, a father and two sons, called M' Androsser, all 
very strong men, when they saw Bruce thus pio- 
tectiug tlie retreat of his followers, made a row 
that they would either kill or make him pnaouer. ; 
The whole three rushed on the King at once. 
The King was on horseback, in the strait pass we ' 
have described, betwixt a steep hill and a de^p ^ 
lake. He struck the first man who came up. ai^ ' 
seized his bridle, such a blow with his sward as ' 
cut off his hand and freed the bridle. * The man ! 
bled to death. The other brother had seized hkn I 
in the meantime by the leg, and was attenptiag 
to throw htm from horsebacL The King, aetliag 
i^urs to his horse, made the animal suddenly 
spring forward, so that the Highlander fefl under 
the hoKse's feet, and, as he was endeaTourkig to fise 
again, the King clefl his head in two with his 
sword. The father, seeing his two sons thus alaiot 
flew at Robert Bnioe, and grasped him by tiie 
nutfitki sc close to his body, that he could hot 
here room to wield his long sword. But with the 
heery pommel, er^ as o£er8 say, with a* me 
kHHuner which hung at his saddle*tow» die King 
itrack his third essailaat so dreadful a blow, tfuit 
he dashed oat bis brains. Still, howwei^ tkt 
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HigH« p d er kept \m djriog grasp on the Kiiij^ 
nantle, so tbat^ to be free of the dead bodf, 
Bmce W9B obliged to anda the brooch, or elasji, 
Ij which it was fastened^ and laare that and th* 
numde itself behind him. The^ brooch, whUk 
fell diQs into the possessioa of M^Dougal of liiMiii 
is stiQ preserved in that ancient family as a me* 
fflorial that the cei&ebrated Robert Bruce once nar* ' 
rovlj escaped falling into the han(k of their a** 
cestor. Robert greatly resented this attack ujpAn 
bim ; and when he was In happier circumstaneM, 
did not fail to take hb revenge on M'Ddttgal^ er^ 
|M he is usually callad^ John of Lorn. 

The King met with many such eihooinitiMi 
amidst bis dangerous and dismal wanderings ; yet, 
though ahmost always defeated by the numbers af 
the English, and of such Scots as sided with thofl^ 
he still kept up his own spirits and those of his 
followers. He was a better scholar thas wns 
usual in those days, when, excepit clergymen, ftwr 
people learned to read and write. But King B^ 
bert could dd both yeiy weB ; and we are told, 
that be sometimes tend akmd to bis cempanioiii to 
amnse them, when they w«re cioasing the graH 
B%hlaBd lakes in such wretched leaky boats an 
Ih^ oould find lor that purpose. 

At last dangers incieased so much around Om 
hiaie King Robert^ thai be won obliged to s e p » 
jwhs himself from tbe ladies and his tpieeii ; ft* 
ihfl winter was oommg en, and il vouM he imp oi* 
•S>la for the womsa to endure this pandering Mil 
ifMfeadisn the front and MOW flhatddMrrive^ Sn 
he leA bin qaeen» wilb thn Counteas of Bachaik 
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will Tentiice a aeyeayi time to tiy my fortune id 
ScotkuQui; but if tlM spider shall fail, I wiU goto 
the wars in Palestine, and never return to my Bft- 
tive emmtary again." 

While Bruce was fomuBg ^na reaelulion, tlie 
spider ia«ie aaothei exertion with all the foree it 
could nuster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its 
thread on the beam which it had so oAen in vain 
attempted to reaeh. Bruce seeing the success of 
the spidei, I'esolved to tiy his own foctuae ; and as 
he never before gained a victoiyv so^he never after- 
wards sustained any ccmsiderable check or defeat 
I have often met with pe(^e of ^ name of Bruce, 
so completely persuaded of the truth of this stoiy, ^ 
that they would not on any account kiH a spider, ^ 
because it was such an insect wluch'had shown the 
example of perseverance, and given a si^ml of i 
good luck, to their great namesake^ 

Having determined to renew his efforts to ob- 
tain possession of Scotland, notwithstanding the 
smalhiess of the means which he had for accom- 
plishing so great a purpose, the Bruce removed 
himself and his followers from Bachrin to the island 
of Anan, which lies in the mouth of tbe Clyde. 
The King landed, and inquired at the first woman 
he met, what armed men were in the island. She 
returned for answer,, that there had arrived there 
very lately a body of armed strangers, who had de- 
feated an £nglish officer,, iidio was governor of the 
Castle of Bratbwick, had killed him and raodt of 
his men, and were, now amusing themselves with 
hunting about the island. The £nghaiiing caused 
j^imself to be ^ded to the woodsi which, these 
atrangera most veq^ented, there blew his horn ife 
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fealMG^. JNow, die dnef €xf tbe «traBgei» ivto 
iind taken tke <»s<3e^ wma Jam^s Dougks, whewi 
we liave mkewdj «MatiaDed as one of die best <9f 
Bnioe'fi friettds. When he iMaid Robett Bnice'« 
iwm, be knew the sound well) and ciied ojut, that 
ponder was die King^ he knew Ity his mannor ^6^ 
blowing. Bo hb and his conjpBtdons bastened 10 
meet King Robert, aend diexo wan great joy <mt>odl 



Tke Brace was now witU& figlit <^ Scat]n&d» 
mi »n| distant from his own Auniif poesessiotts 
wiiem the ptoepie worn most likeljr to be ettadMd 
to him. He began immediately to form plans widi 
i>ouglas, how they mi^ best renew dim enter- 
piise against die Ei^lish. The I>Mi|^ resolv^ 
to go disguked to his own country, 9Kkd twise bin 
foikywers, in order to ha^ revenge on an JSiigiisb 
noblemaB called Lord Ohdbrd, upon whom FA^ 
ward faMd conferred his estates^ and Who had tajtea 
up bin residence in the casde of Douf^as^ 

Bruce, on his part, opened a communicatioii 
widi die opposite coast of Carrick, by means «f 
one of his followers called Cudibert. TbispeiKm 
had directions, diat if he should find the country*^ 
men in Canick disposed to take up mxA against 
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or lofty cape, cafled Turobeny, oppowte to die 
Bhsid of Aitan. The appearance of das fire <A 
dris plac© was to be a signal to Bruce to put to se* 
widi eudi men as he hfcd, who were not m<MB ditti 

^vee hundred in number, for die purpose of hmd* 
uiirfciCnrrickandjohiingdiBkBurfBnte. 
Bmce and his men watched eagedy iw «• 
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aigoal, but for some time in vain. At length a fire 
on Tumberry head became visible, and the King 
mid his followers merrily betook themselves to 
their ships and galleys, concluding their Canick 
friends were all in arms, and ready to join with 
them. They landed on the beach at midnight^ 
^iriiere they found their spy Cuthbert alone in waitr 
ing for them, with very bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in the country, with two or three hun- 
Jired Englishmen, and had terrified the peq>le so 
much, both by actions and threats, that none of 
them dared to think of rebelling against King £d 
i^ard. 

. " Traitor !" said Bruce, <^why, then, did you 
moke the signal ?" 

".Alas," replied Cuthbert, "the fire was not 
made by me, but by some other person, for what 
purpose I know not ; but as soon as I saw it burn- 
ing, I knew that you would come over, thinking it 
my signal, and therefore I came down to wait for 
you on the beach, to tell you how the matter 
stood." 

Bruce, after some hesitation, determined that 
since he had been thus brought to the main land of 
Scotland, he would remain there, and take such 
adventure and fortune as Heaven should send him. 
_ Accordingly, he began to skirmish with the 
English so successfully, as obliged the Lord Percy 
to quit Carrick. He then dispersed his meii upon 
wuious adventures against the enemy, in which 
they were generally successful. But tiien, on the 
other hand, the King being left with small attend- 
ance, or sometimes almost alone, ran great risk of 
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losiog his life by treachery, or by open violence. 
Several of these incidents are very interesting. I 
will tell you some of tliem. 

At one time, a near relation of Bruce's, in whom 
be entirely confided, was induced by the biibes of 
the English to attempt to put him to death. This 
villain, with his two sons, watched Bruce one 
morning, till he saw him separated ^m 8^1 his men, 
excepting a Uttle boy, who waited on him asu 
page. The father had a sword in his hand, one c^ 
the sons had a sword and a spear, the other had a 
sword and a battle-axe. Now, when the £ing 
saw them so well armed, when there were no ene- 
mies near, he began to call to ^ind i»ome hints 
which had been given to him, that diese men intend- 
ed to murder him. He had no weapons excepting 
his sword ; . but his page had a bow and .arrow. 
He took them both from the little boy, and bade 
him stand at a distance ; ^< for," said the King^ 
" if I overcome these traitors, thou shalt have 
enough of weapons ; but if I am slain by them, 
you may make your escape, and tell Douglas and 
my brodier to revenge my death.". The boy was 
very sony, for he loved his master ; but he was 
obliged to do as he was bidden. 

In the meantime the traitors came forward upon 
Bruce, that they might assault him at once. The 
Bong called out to them, and commanded them to 
come no nearer, upon peril of their lives ; but. the 
father answered with flattering words, pretending 
great kindness, and still continuing to approach his 
person. Then ^e King again called to them to 
stand. " Traitors," said he, ** ye have sold my 
life for English gold ; but you shall die if you come 
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one foot nearer to me." With that he b^it the 
{>age's bow ; coid as the old conspirator conti&ued 
to advance, he let the arrow fly at him. Bruce was 
an excellent archer ; h« aimed his arrow so well, 
that It hit the father in the eje, and penetrated from 
Uiat iqto his brain, so that he fell down dead. Then 
the two sons rushed on the King. One of them 
fetdied.a blow at him with an axe, but missed bis 
stroke, and stumbled, so that the King with his 
great sword cut hira down before he could recorer 
hk feet. The remaining traitor ran on Robert 
Bruce with his spear ; but the King, wiift a sweep 
of bis sword, cut the steel head off the villain's 
weapon, and then killed him before he had time to 
draw his sword. Then the little page came run- 
aiiig, very joyful of his master's victory ; and the 
Kfaig wiped his bloody sword, and looking upon 
the dead bodies, said, ^* These might have been 
reputed three gdlant men, if they had resisted the 
temptation of covetousness." 

In the present day, it is not necessary that 
generals, or great officers, should fight with their 
own hand, because they have only to direct their 
followers ; their artilleiy and their soldiers shoot 
at the enemy ; and men seldom mingle together, 
end fight hand to hand. But in the ancient -times, 
kings and great lords were obliged to put them- 
selves into the very front of the battle, and fight 
like ordinary men, with the lance and other wea* 
^ns. It was, therefore, of great consequence 
(bat they should be strong meti, and dexterous in 
the use of their arms.- Robert Bruce was so re- 
markably active and powerful, that he came throu^ 
a great many personal dangers,- in which he must 
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otherwise haye been slain. I witt tell you 

other of his adyentures, which I think wffi anMtte 
yoti. 

After the death of these three tnkors, Robett 
the Bruce contimied to keep himself concealed in 
his own earldom of Carrick, and in the ndg^bour- 
ing country of Galloway, until he should haye mat*- 
ters ready for a general attack upon the En^sb. 
He was obliged, in the meantime, to keep yery few 
men with him, hoik for tlie sake of secrecy, and 
from the difficulty of flndkig proyisuMis. Now, 
mai^ of the people of Oafloway were un6iendi^ 
to Bruce. They Hyed under the- goyemment of 
one M^Dougel, related to tiie Ijord of Lon, who, 
as I befbre told you, hod defeated Bxibert Brace, 
at Dalty, and, yery nearly killed or made, hun pn- 
soner. These Crmloway men hadheard that Brace 
was in their country, with no more than sisity men 
with him; so they resolved to attack htm by aau 
prise, and for this purpose they got two haadred 
men together, and brought with them two or three 
bloodhocmds. These asumalsweiee trained to dme 
a man by the seenl of his footsteps, asfaxhounds 
chase a fox, or beagles ov hanaers tbaae a haie« 
Ald^ougb the dog does not see tiie person niiose 
trace he is put upon, he fettows faun oyer eyery step 
he has taken. At that time these bkx>db6unds, or 
sleuth-hounds, (so called from ski, or deut, a witrd 
which sign^pes descent lefkbyaa animal of chase,) 
were used for &e purpose of pursunig' great ecimi- 
uals. The men oi Galloway thought theiUMlrvas 
secure, that tf they nussed taloig Bnice, or killing 
him at the first onsel, and if ha should escape huto 
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tbe woods, they would find him out by iheans 01] 
these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, Who was always 
watchful and vigilant, had received some informa- 
tion about the intention of this party to come upon 
him suddenly and by night Accordingly, he 
quartered his party of sixty men on the farther side 
of a deep and swift-running ' river, that had very 
steep' and rocky banks. Theire was but one ford 
by whidi this river could be crossed in that neigh- 
bouiiiood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so 
that two men could scarcely get through abreast ; 
the bank on which they were to land on the other 
side was steep, and the path which led upwards 
from the water's edge, extremely narrow and ^ 
difficult. 

Bruce caused his. men to he down to take some 
sleep, at a place about half a mile distant from the 
river, while he himself, with two attendants, went 
down to watch ike ford, through which the enemy 
must needs pa^s before they could come to the 
place where King Robert's men were lying. He 
stood for some time looking at the ford, and think- 
ing how easily the enemy might be kept from 
passing there, providing it was bravely defended, 
when he heard at a distance the ba3ring of hounds, 
which was always coming nearer and nearer. 
This was the bloodhound which was tracing the 
King's steps to the ford where he had crossed, and 
die two hundred Galloway men were along with the 
animal^ and guided by it. Bruce thought of going 
back to awaken his men; but then he thoughl 
that it mif^t be some shepherd's dog. ^* My 
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men," he said, '^ aie sorely tired ; I will not dis- 
turb their sleep for the yelping of a cur, till I know 
soinething more of the matter." So. he stood and 
listened ; and by and by, as the cry of the hound 
came, nearer, he began to hear a trampling of 
boiseSy and the voices of men, and the ringing 
aad clattering of armour, and then he was sure the 
enemy were coming to the river side* Then the 
£iog thought, << If I go back to give my men the 
alarm, these Galloway men.will get throu^ the 
ford without opposition, and that would be a pity, 
since it is a place so advantageous to make de* 
fence against them." So he looked again at the 
steep path, and the deep river, and he thought it 
|ave him so much advantage, that he himself 
K)uld defend the passage with, his own hand, until 
lis men came to assist lum* His armour was so 
^d aind strong, that he had no fear of their ar- 
!ows, and therefore die combat was not so very 
mequal as it must have . otherwise been. He. 
lierefbre sent his followers to waken his men, and 
%mained alone by the bank of the ^iver. 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampliJAg of 
he horses increased, and the moon being bright, 
Bnice saw the glancing arms of about two hun- 
ired men, who came down to the opposite bank 
Df the river. The men . of Galloway, on their. 
[Hui, saw but one ^litary figure, guarding the ford, 
uid the foremost of them plunged into the river 
irithoul minding iiim. But as they could only 
pass the ford one by one, the Bruee, who stood 
hi^ alH>Te ibem on die bank where they weie to 
ioad, IdHed the foafemapt man with a thrust of his 
long speafi wad with a second thrust stabbed dio 



konOf which fell down^ kicking aad plungiog in 
hoM agonies, on ihe oarrow path, and so ptoyeoted 
the others fit^m getting out of the river. Bniee 
had iSbua an opportunit/ of dealing his bloii« at 
pleasure among ti|eiii, while thej could not strike 
al hini again. In the confusion, ftve (ht six <^ tfai 
enemy were slain, or, haying heen home down ibs 
eunrent, were drowned in die met. The mt 
wwe terrified, and drew haek. 

But whra diej looked again, and saw they W6ie 
opposed by only one man, they theoMehes being | 
so many, they cried ou^ that their honour wo^ { 
be lost fcHT ever if they did not force thoir wayi^ 
and encoiuraged each other with loud edef tSj 
phiBge throi^, and assault hrnn. But hy i^ 
time the King's soldiers came up to his asi * 
and the GraHoway men retreated, and gave i^ 
enterprise. 

I will tpU jovt another story of tins brave R 
Bruce during his wanderings. His adv4 
are as onrious and entertatmng as those 
men invent for story books, with this advantage^ 
that they are all true. About this time, and wheD 
the BruGp was yet at the head of but low raoB, 
Sir Aymer de Y alenee^ who was Earl of ¥tah 
broke, toge^r widi Jdm of Lorn, cane into 
Galloway, each of them being at the head^ a 
largo body of men. Joha of Lom had a Mood> 
hound with han^ ^idiich it was said had fonoMfl^ 
belonged to RobeH Bruce hkiis^? mmi iacm^ 
rbeen fed by the king with his own kiads» it bo* 
eamo attached to bim, and would MfowUs fbol* 
stops ttif whose, as dogs are wei known to tmee 
Mr maslsn^ stapsr ^^hadw tiksf b# Vooi- 
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homub or nctU By means of this kcHmdy John of 
/Lorn thought, he would ceftainly find out Bobait 
Bnice> «Bd take revenge on' him for te d— <h ef 
his relatipn^ Comjn. 

When these two' armies adranced Vfien Behert 
Bruce, he at first thongfat <^ fighting witii Hie £k^ 
liah Eiaiy but becoming aware that John mi Lom 
ms BMTing round wi^ another large bodjr lo 
attack him in the rear, he resohad to avoid fi^ift* 
ing at that time, lest he should be o^resaed' bp 
Bombera. For this purpose, tiM filing divided the 
men he bad wl& him into tiiree bocfies, and cea»> 
BBUided &em to retreiU; bytbnee difl^reot wajii, 
iiinkiDg the enemy wonld not know which to 
jfttrsue. He also appointed a place at which tihey 
were to assemble again. But when John of I^moi 
tame to the place where the army of Bmoe had 
been thus divided, the bloodhoimd took his coune 
hfter one of these divisions, neglecting the olher 
tiNs and then John of Lom knew that the King 
aiaet be in that party ; so he idso negle<^ed tibe 
twe ether divisions of tb^ Scots, and fo&owed thnt 
^Mtk the dog pointed out, with all ins mtsa. 

Th^ King agam saw that he was Ic^owed by a 
hvge body, and being determined to esoape fifom 
tem if possible, he made all the people who vera 
wi^ him dieperse tfiemselves different waye, thiah* 
mg ilus that the enemy roust lose traee of hmL 
Brace kept only oneman akmg with him, and that 
ipae lee own foster-brodier, or the sen (^ his mime. 
When Mm of Lom came te te plaoe whenQ 
ihnee's eompanionB had dispereed themselvna, 
Ike UobAiowid,afterit had snenfiednpanddoaHi 
ftf aKttto, iimttedthe footslepnof aB Hmattei% 
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and ran barking upon the track of two men out of 
tbe number. Then JoIhi of Lorn knew thai; one 
of these two must needs be King Robert. Ac- 
cordingly, he commanded five of his men that 
were speedy of foot to chase after him, and either 
make him prisoner, or slay him. They started off 
accordingly, and ran so fast, that they gained 
sight of Robert and his foster-brother. The King 
asked his companion what help he could give Idm, 
and his foster-brother answered he was ready to 
do his* best. So these two turned on the five men 
of John of Lorn, and killed them all. It is to be 
supposed they were better armed than the others 
were, as well as more strong and despemte. r 
But by this time Bruce was very much fatigued,^ 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any rest|' 
for whenever they stopt for an instant, they heard ^ 
die ciy of the bloodhound behind them, and knew 
by that, that their enemies were coming up fast 
after them. At length,* they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce 
said to his foster-brother, " Let us wade dowa 
this stream for a great way, instead of going 
straight across, and so this unhappy hound sha3 
lose the scent ; for if we were t>nce clear of him j 
I should not be afraid of getting away from the 
pursuers." Accordingly, the King and his atten- 
dant walked a great way down the stream, taddng 
care' to keep their feet in the water, which cotda 
not retain any scent where they had stepped. 
Then they came ashore on the further side firom 
the enemy, and went ^ep into the wood before 
tfaepr stopped to rest themselves. In the mean- 
while, the hound led John of Lorn straight to the 
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place where the King went into the water, but 
d]«re the dog began to be puzzled, not. knowing 
where to go next ; for you are well aware that the 
numing water could not retain -the scent of a 
man's foot like that which remains on t|irf. So, 
John of Lorn seeing the dog was at a fault, as it 
is called, that is, had lost the track of that which 
he pursued, he gave 'up the chase, and returned to 
join with Aymer de Valence* 

But King Robert's adventures were not yet 
ended. His. foster-brother and he had rested 
themselves in the woods, but they had got no food, 
and were become extremely hiuigiy. They walked 
on, however, in hopes of coming to some habita- 
tion. At length, in the midst of the forest, they 
toet with three men that looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one of 
tbem bore a sheep on his back, which it seemed 
la if they had' just stolen. They saluted the King . 
civilly ; and he, repl3ring to their salutation, asked 
(hem where they were going. The men answered, 
they were seeking for Robert Bruce, for that they 
intended to join with him. The King answered, 
that if they would go with him, he would conduct 
them ^here they would find the Scottish King. 
Then the man who had spoken, changed counte- 
nance, and Bruce, who looked sharply at him, be- 
gan to suspect that the ruffian guessed who^ hie ^ 
was, and that he and his companions had some 
design a^nst his person, in order to gain the 
reward wmch had been offered for his life. 

So he said to them, <' My good friends, as we 
are not well acquainted with each other, you must 
(0 before us, and we will follow near to you."-*- 
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anj," said Bruce; «< hut this is the waj in w] 
choose io travel.'' , 

The faen did as he commanded, and thus tfaa 
jtravelied tiU they cmne together to a waste an 
fuineuB cottage, where the men proposed to ~ 
some part of the sheep, which their can^ianion 
carrying. Tho King was glad to hear of fc 
but he insisted that there should be two :fires fcini 
led^ one ibr himself and his foster-broiher at 
end of the house, the other at the other «nd 
Iheirthiee companions. The men did as he 
They broiled a quarter of mutton for themseiveil 
and gave another to the King and his attendaai 
They were obliged to eat it without bread or aaltl 
but as they were very hungry, they were glad togil 
food in any shape, and partook of it very heart^ 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on Emg Aobe4 
foat, for alH the danger he was in, he could not he| 
desiring feo sleep. But first, he desired his fostsic 
brot^ to watch while he slept, £off he had great 
suspicieii of their new acquaintances. His foster 
brother promised to keep awake, imd did his beat 
to keep hn word. But die King had not been loog 
asleep ete his foster-brother fSk into a dec^ akna- 
her also, for he had undergone as mach fatigue 
Ihe King. When She three villains saw the ** 
tmd hb attendant asleep, they made signs to 
other, and rising ap at once, drew tbir b\ 
with the purpose to loll them bofo. But tfa» 
aiept but li^tly, and little mame m the 
«Mule m a«H|g, he waa awakened by it, and ^. 
ing op, drewtti swoed, and want to meettbni. 
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lie Mone moment he pushed Ui foeter«iM:otlier with 
Us foot, to awaken bun, and he started «p ;. hvt eM 
he got his eyea cleared to see what was ahoiit to 
bappen, one of the ruffians that were advancing lo 
riajtfae King, IdHedhnn wkha atrdteof his sword, 
nid King was now idone, one man agamst three^ 
•ad m & greatest danger of his ^; but his 
■BMMng strength, and the good armour idnch he 
wore, freed him once more from this great danira:, 
mdba kffied te three men, oi» after another. He 
fcen left the cottage, veij sorrowful for the dei^ 
tf hia fidthfiil foster-brother, and took his direction 
nwards the place where he had directed his men 
^ assemble after tiieir dispersion, it was now 
Mur Bog^ and ttie place of meeting beinp a &n»- 
iSQset he went hoiSy wto it, where he tound the 
■stretfs, an old true-kearted Scotswoman, sitting 
ione. Upon seeing a stranger enter^ she asked 
rikn who and what & was. The King4Uiaw«red 
hst he was a traveller, who was journeying through 
heemmtiy. 

'' All tr&vefiers," answered Ifae good woman, 
* are wefcome here lor die aake of one." 

^AmA iriio is tiMt cme," eaid the King, '' for 
vhoee sake you make aH 4fa:v«Ueni welcome f 

^ It 18 oiur lawlul King, Robert tl» Biuce," an- 
■nna the mistress, » who is the lawM ksd sf 
hisaomitvy; andaliioui^heisiieiwparsaedmiitf 
hailed after with homids and koraa, 1 hope to iwa 
la see faifli King over aU Scodand." 

'^flineejFmi k»pihim«ew«ll, daaae,*' aaidiba 
Bi«, <<kMiw1hi)|Mi4Mehimtelmyott. I«m 
Bdhnt the MnmfC 
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" find wherefore are you thuB alone ?-r— whea^^ 
all your men?" % 

^' I have none with me at this moment," ai 
flwered Bruce, "and therefore I must travel alone* 

" But that shall not be," said the brave oi 
dame, *' for I have two stout sons, gallant ait 
trusty men, who shall be your servants for life ao 
death," 

So she brought her two sons, and though sb 
well 4uiew the dangers to which she exposed ihea 
she made them swear fidelity to the King ; aq| 
they afterwards became high officers in & sei 
vice. ' .. \ 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting evefl 
thing ready for the King's supper, when suddeD| 
there ^bs a great trampling of horse heard rouq 
the house. They thought it mast be some of thr 
English, or John of Lom's men, and the good 
wife called upon her .sons to fight to the lastfd 
King Robert But shortly, atler, they heand tbj 
voice of the good Lord James of Douglas, and H 
Edward Bruce, the King's brother, wh6 had cohm 
with a hundred and -fifty horsemen to this fanoj 
iiouse, according to the instructions that the Kin^ 
had left with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right joyful to meet 
brother, and his faithful friend Lord James, 
had no sooner found himself once more at 
head 'bf such a considerable body' of folkkwei 
than, forgetting hunger and weariness, he l>egan ti 
inquire idiere the enemy who had pursued them » 
long Imd taken up their quarters ; ^< for," said h< 
" as they must suppose us totally scatteved aa 
fled, it is likely that &ey willtbink tiiemseliws quil 
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ecure, and disperse themselves into distant quar- 
ers, and keep careless watch." 

^* That is very true" answered James of Doug- 
B8, *^ for I passed a village where there are two 
Rmdred of them quartered, who had jHaced no sen- 
mels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, we 
nay surprise them this very night, and do them 
Dore mischief than they have been able to do us 
hiring all this day's chaise." 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride ; 
ibd as the Scots come by surprise on the body of 
Sn^h whom Dooglais had mentioned, and rushed 
uddenly into the vOlage where they were quarter- 
d} they easily dispersed and cut them to pieces ; 
bs dping thek pursuers more injuiy than they 

b elves had received during the long and se- 
^»wsuit of the preceding day. 
The consequence of those successes of King 
Robert were, tiiat soldiers came to join him on i\\\ 
Mes, and that he obtained several victories both 
)ver Sir Ajrmer de Valence, Lord CliflTord, and 
Jther English commanders, until at length the Eng- 
iah were afraid to venture into the open country as 
ormerly, unless when thoy could assemble them- 
selves in considerable bodies. They thought it safer 
lie 8^1 m the towns and castles which they had 
l^^oned, and wait till the King of England 
>liQuld once more come to their assistance. 
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CHiP. VII 



Of ii^ E$:plo%iB of Douf^ md of Rmdolpk. 



Whsn King Edward the First heard that Scot- 
land was again in arms against him, he marchi 
doNynto the Bor<^rs, as I have already told 701 
with many threats of whai he would do to ai 
himself on Bruce and his party, whom he GaU< 
rebels^ But he was now old and feeble^ aq^ 
while h6 was making his prepftra«tions, be w« 
taken very ill, and afler lingering a long time, al^ 
length he died on the 6th July 1307, in full sight oil 
Scotland, and not three miles from its frontier, 
hatred to that country was so inveteFate> that 
thou^its of revenge seemed to occupy hi.s nund 
his deathbed. He made his son promise never 
maHe peace with Scotland until the nation was sub- 
dued. He gave also very singular dtrections cofr 
ceming the disposal of his dead body. He orderec 
that it should be boiled in a cauldron till the fle^ 
parted from the bones, and that then the bones shouU 
be wrapped up in a bull's hide, and carried at ^ 
iiead of the English army, as often as the Scot^ 
attempted to recover their freedom. He though 
that he had inflicted such distresses on the Scots 
and invaded and defeated them so often, that bis ver] 
dead bones would terrify them. His son, Edwart 
the Second, did not choose to execute this strai][g< 
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injuiictioiiy but caused his father to be buiied in 
Westminster Abbej ; where his tomb is still to 
be seen» bearing this inscription, hkrk ues thx 
HAMMSR oy THE scoTi'iSH NATION. ' And, ill- 
deed, it was true, diat duiing hiA life he did ihem 
as mudi injuiy as a haminer does to the sub- 
itaiees which it defies to pieces* 

Edward ihe Second wa^ a weak prhice, and 
oeidier so brave nor so wise jas his ^tfaer. He 
fflarched a little way into Scotland witii the 
hr^ armj which Edward the First had collected, 
but went back again without fitting, which gave 
peat encouragement to Bnice's party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took arniB, 
fend declared for King Robert, and foti^ with 
fkB EngKbh troops and garrisons. The most dis- 
Imguished of these was the Good Lord James of 
Dmiglasy whom we have oflen mentioned before^ 
Some of his most memorable exploits respected 
Ibs own castle of Douglas, in whuch, being a for- 
tress, and strongly situated, the English had 
placed a large garrison. James of Douglas saw, 
with great d^pleasure^ his castle filled with £ng- 
fish soldiers, and with great Yjiiantities of com, and 
cattle, and wine, and ale, and other provisions, 
which they were preparing to enable theoa to assist 
die English army with provisions. So he resolved, 
if poss&ley to be revenged upon the captain of thet 
garrison and lu^ soldiers^ 

For this purpose, Douf^as went in disguise to 
the house of one of bos old servants, called 
ThoBMs Diekaon, a stroi^, faithful, and bold 
man, end laid a scheme for taking t)ie castle. A 
holiday waa approaching9 called Palm Sunday. 
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Upon thb day, it was common in the Roman Ga^ 
tholic times, that the people went to <^iurch ib 
procession, with green bdu^s in their handsJ 
Just as the Engl^h soldiers, who had marched 
down from the castle, got into church, one of Lord 
James's followers raised the crj of DougUUi 
DougUu ! which was the shout with which that 
family always began battle. Th<Hnas Dicksoni 
and some friends whom he had collected, instantly 
drew their swords, and killed the first Englishman 
that they met. But as the signal had been given 
too soon, Dickson was )>ome down and ^ain. 
Douglas and his men presently after forced their 
waymto the church. The English soldiers at* 
teinpted to defend themselves, but being taken by 
surprise and unprepared, they were, for the greater^ 
part, killed or made prisoners, and that so sud-i 
denly, and with so little noise, that their com- 
panions in the castle never heard of it. So that 
when Douglas and his men approached the castk 
gate, they found it open, and. that part of ihe gar- 
rison which were lefl at home, busied cooking 
provision^ for those that were at church. So Lora 
James got possession of his own castle without 
difficulty, and he and his men eat up all the good 
dinner which the EngUsh had made ready. But 
Douglas dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in great force and besiege him ; and 
therefore he resolved to destroy all the provisions 
which the English had stored up in the castle, and 
to render the place unavailing to tiiem. 

It must be owned he executed this purpose in 
a very cruel and shocking manner, for he was 
much enraged at the death of Thomas Dickson 
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He caused all the barrels containing flour, meal, 
wheat, and malt, to be knocked in pieces, and 
tiieir contents mixed on the floor ; then he staved 
the great hogsheads of wine and ale, and mixed 
tile liquor wiSi the stores ; and last of idl, he killed 
Ins' prisoners, and flung the dead foodies among 
fliis disgusting heap, w^Dch Ms men called, in de- 
lision of the English, the Douglas Larder* Then 
he flung dead horses into the well to destroy it-^ 
after which he set Are to the castle ; and finally 
inarched away, and took refuge with his foDowers 
in the bills and forests. <^ He loved better," he 
said, ^* to hear the laik sing than the mouse 
squeak." That is, he loved better to keep in the 
open field with his men, than to shut himself and 
tikenn up in castles. 

When Cliflbrd, the English Geneiul, heard 
what had happened, he came to Douglas Castle 
with a great body of men, and rebuilt all the de- 
fences which Lord James had destroyed, and 
cleared out the well, and put a good soldier, 
named T^urlwall, to command the garrisj^, and 
desired him to be on his guard, for he suspected 
that Lord James would again attack him. Ani 
indeed Douglas, who did not like to see the Eng- 
lish in his fathei^s castle, was resolved to take the 
first opportunity of destroying this garrison, as he 
had done the former. For this purpose he had 
recourse to stratagem. He laid a part of his fol- 
lowers in ambush in the wood, and sent fourteen 
men, disguised like countrymen, driving catUe 
past tfie gates of the castle. As soon as Thirl- 
wall saw this, he swore that he wouM plunder 1h» 
Scots dfoveni of thehr cattle, and came €«t, with 
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a'cQnsidemble pwt of his garrison, for that pur- 
pose. He had followed the cattle past the place 
vhere Douglas was lying concealed, when all of 
a sadden the Scotsmen threw off their carriers* 
cloaks, and i^peariog in armour, cried the cry of 
Douglas, and, turning back suddenly, ran to meet 
the pursuers ; and before ThirlwaU could make 
any defence, be heard the same war-ciy behind 
him, and «aw Douglas coming up with those Scots 
wko had been lying in ambush. ThirlwaU him- 
self was killed, fighting bravely in the naiddle of 
his enemies, and only a very few of -his men found 
their way back to the castle. 

When Lord James had thus skin two English 
ebmnumdcnrs or governors of his castle, and wat 
known to have made a vow that he would be r«|! 
venged on any one who sdiould dare to take pos^ 
session of his Other's house, men becaniie afraid; i 
and it was called, both in England and Scotland, 
the Perilous Castle of Douglas, because it was so 
dangerous to any Englishman who was stationed 
there. Now, in those warlike times, Master liitde- 
John, you must know, thattheladies would not many 
any man who was^ not very brave and valiant, so 
that a coward, let him be ever so rich or high-born, 
was held in universal contempt. And thiis it was 
the fashion for the ladies to demand proofs of the 
courage of their lovers, and for those knights who 
desired to please the ladies, to try some extraordi- 
nary deed of arms, to show their bravery and de- 
serve their favour. 

. Atthetime we speak of, there was a young lady 
ia England, whom many knights and notdemen 
atked kt marriage, because she was ezfromd^ 
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wnkli^ aad very beaut^L Ouce upoa a holiday 
the made a gveat feast, to which she asked ail bar 
bvens, and niH»eix>us other gallant knights; and 
a^r die least she arose^ and told Ihem that die 
ma m&ch obliged to diem for their good opinioii 
af her, but as she desired to have for her husband 
amaa of the most inccmteetable courage, she had 
fmned her resolution not to many any one, save 
lam who should defend the Castle of Douglas 
^HMDst the Scots for a year and a day. Now Ibis 
nade some silence among the gentlemen pesent; 
lor sltfaough the lady was rich and beautiful, yet 
tliere was great danger in phucing themselves within 
liie reach of the Good Lord James of I>ouglas« At 
kst a brave young kdi^t started up and said, thai 
fiir the love of that lady he was willing to keep the 
Perilous Castle for a year and a day, if the King 
pleased to give him leave. - The £mg of England 
was satisfied, and well pleased to. get a brave man 
to hold a pisce so dangerous. Sir John Wilton 
was the name of dus gallai^ knight. He kept the 
castle very^safely for some time ; but Douglas, at 
fattt, by a atraliagem, induced him to venture out 
with a pait of the |^irriBoii> aad then set upon them 
and slew them. Sir Join Wiltoh himself was 
killed, and a lettsr from tine lady was found in his 
pocket . Douglas was sorry for his unhappy end, 
and dU not put to daath any of the pti^eners aS he 
had fonneiiy done, but dkmissedthem ia safety to 
tlie ifext £ralish garria<m. 

Otter great lords besides Douglas W!efe now 
exertiBai: themselves to attack ai^ destroy the 
Englisii^ Amongst those was Sir Thomas Ran* 
ddph, whoae mother Wis « sister of. Kine Hob^ri 
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He had joined widi the Brace when he first too4 
up arms. Afterwiards being made {Nrisooer by ^ 
Enghahi when the King was defeated ajt MethTc 
as I told you, Sir Thomaa Randolf^ was oUig< 
to joi|i the English to save his life. He remai 
so constant to them, that he was with A^rmer 
Valence and John c^ Lorn, when they forced the 
Bruce to disperse hb little band ; and he followed 
the pursuit so close that he made his uncle's 
standard-bearer prisoner, and took his banner. 
Afterwards, however, he was himself made fnisoner 
at a solitary house on Linewater by the Good Loxd 
James Douglas, who Iwougfat him captive to the 
King. Robert reproached his nephew for having 
deserted his cause ; and Randolj^ who was veiy 
hot-tempered, answered insoleirtly, and was sent 
by King Robert to prison. Shortly after the unde 
and nef^w* were reconciled, and Sir Thomas 
Randolph, created Earl of Murray by the King, 
was ever afterwards one of Brace's best supporters. 
There was a sort of rivalry between Doughis and 
him, which should do the boldest and most hazard- 
ous actions. I will just mention one or two ci^ 
cumstances, which mil abow you what awfbl dan- 
gers were to be encountered by these t»uve men, 
in order to firee Scotland firom die enemies and 
invaders. 

While Robert Brace was gradually getting 
possession of the country, and driving out the 
English, Edmburgh, the principal town, of Scot* 
land, remained with its strong castle in possession 
of the invades. Sir lliomas Randolph was ex- 
tremely desirous to gain this important place, but, 
as you well know, the castle is situitfed on « veiy 
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Steep and lo%> rock, so that it i» difficult or almost 
inipoBsible even to get up to the foot of the walls, 
much more to climb over them. - 

So while Randolph was considering what was 
to be done, tfa^re came to him a Scottt^ gentleman 
named Francis, ^o had jointed Bnice's stendard^ 
and asked to speak with him in private. He then 
told Randolph that in his youth he had lived in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and that his ftither had then 
been keeper of the fortress. It happened at that 
time thiit Fhmcis was much in love with a lady^ 
'wbo lived in a part of the town beneath the castle, 
wiiieh is called the Grsiss-market. Now as h» 
could not get out of the casQe by day to see bis 
mistress, he had practised a way of clambering 
by night down the castle crag on the south side, 
and returning up at his pleasure : when he came to 
die foot of the wall he made use of a ladder to get 
over it, as it was not very hi^ on diat point, those 
who built it having trusted to the steepness of tho 
crag. Francis had gone and come so frequently 
in this dangerous manner^ that though it was now 
long ago, he told Randolph he knew the road so 
well, that he Would undertake to guide a small pai^ 
ty of men by night to the bottom of the wall, and 
as they might bring ladders with them, there woulH 
be no difficulty in scaling it. The great risk was, 
that of their being discovered by the watchmen 
while in the act of ascending the cliff, in which cks# 
everv man of them must have perished. 

Nevertheless Randolph did not hesitate to at^ 
tempt the adventare. He took with him only thirty 
men, (you may be sure they were chosen for no 
tivity and coii^ge,) and came one dark night to 
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the foot of the crag, which they began to ofloen^ 
under the gnidance of Francis, who went before 
them, upon his hands and feet, up one eliff, dowi^ 
another, and round another, where there was acarc^ 
room to support thems^ves. Ail the wfatle th^ 
thirty men wereobliged to ^ow in a line, on^ 
after the other, by a path that was fitt^ for a ca^ 
than a man. The noise of a stone falling, or ^ 
word spoken from one to another, would hav^ 
alarmed the watchmen. They were obliged therej 
fore, to move with the greatest precaation. When 
they were far up the crag, and near the foundation 
of the wall, they heard the guards going theii 
rounds, to see that all was safe in and about tfai 
OasUe. Randolph and his party had nothing for il 
but to lie close and quiet each man under the crag^ 
a& he happened to be placed, and trust that tto 
guards would pass by without noticing them. And 
while they were waiting in breathless alarm, they 
got a new cause of fright. One of the sokiiers of 
the castle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone from the wall, and cried out, "Aha, 
I see you well !" The / stone came thundering! 
down over the heads of Randolph and his men, 
who naturally thought themselves discovered. If 
they had stirred, or made the slightest noi^e, they 
would have been entirely destroyed, for the soldiersi 
above might have killed every mart of them, merely 
by rolling down stones. But being courageous and 
chosen men, they remained quiet, and the English 
soldiers, who thought their comrade was merely 
playing them a trick, (as, indeed, he wais,) passed 
on, without farther examination. 
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Thea Randolph and his men got up, and came 
tn haste to the foot of the wall^ which was tiot 
above twice a man's height in that place. 1 hoy 
planted the ladders they had brought, and Francis 
inoanted first to show them the way; Sir Andrew 
Crrey, a brave knight, followed him, and Ran lolfrfi 
Isms^f was the third man who got over. Then 
tbe rest followed. When once they were within 
the walls, there was not so much to do, for the garu 
iisoo were asleep, and unanned) excepting the 
watch, who were speedily destroyed. Thus was 
£difiburgh Castle taken in the year 1312-13. 

It w«8 not, however, only by the exertions of 
peat and powerful barons, like Randolph and 
Uott^as, that the freedom of Soodand was to be 
iDcomplished. The stout yeomanry, and the bold 
peasantry of the land, who were as dessrotts to en* 
jojr their cottages in honourable independence, as 
the noUes were to reclaim their eastles and estates 
from the English, contributed their full share in the 
efforts which were made to deliver the country 
from Uie invaders. I will give yoli ^ne instance 
among many. 

There was a strong castie near linlithgow, os 
litiigow, as tiie word is more generally proiioiificed» 
where an £iigfeh governor, with a powerful ganfi- 
•on, lay in readiness to support the jEki|^ish oausoi 
and used to earercise much severity upon the Scol* 
tish in tbe nei^iboarhood. There lived at no great 
distance ftem this strong holdy a fiumei^, ahold and 
■tout moM, whose naaie was IKnnock, or, as it is 
BOW preaownoed, Binning. This man saw with 
great Joy, tbe progress which the Sootysh were 
maldngift recovenng their ceuntry from tiiie Eeg* 
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Ijsh, and resolved to do something to help last 
coantiymen, by getting possession, if it were pos- 
sible, of the Castle of Lithgow. But the plaee 
Wfus very strong, situated by 3ie side of a lake, de- 
fended not only by gates, which were usually kept 
shut against strangers, but also by a portcullis. A 
portcujiis is a sort of door formed of cross-bars of 
iron, like a grate. It has not lunges like a door, 
but is drawn up by pulleys, and let down when any 
danger approaches. It may be let go in a moment, 
and then falls down into the door-way; and as it has 
great iron spikes at the bottom, it crushes aH that 
It lights upon ; and in case of a sudden alarm, a 
portcullis may be let suddenly faH to defend &e 
entrance nrhen it is not possible to shut the gate& 
Binnock knew this very well, but he resolved to bo 
provided against this nsk also when he attempted 
to surprise the castle. 

So he spoke wiih some bold courageous ooun- 
tiymen, atid engaged them in his enterprise, yMch 
he accomplished Sius. 

Binnock had been accustomed to suf^lj the 
garrison of Linliihgow with hay, and he ImuI been 
ordered by the English governor to fumisli some 
cart loads, of wfaieh. they were - in waat. v He pro- 
mised to brmg it accoidingly, but in the night be- 
fore he drove tiie hay to the castle, he stationed a 
party of his friends, as well armed as possible, 
near the entrance, yihere they could not be seen 
by the garrison, and gave them direictioiis that they 
should come to his aasistaiKse as soon > as they 
should hear him cry a signal, which was to be,— « 
<< Call all, call all.'' Then he loaded a gteat wagu 
gon with hay. But in the waggon he placed eight 
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strong men, well armed, lying flat pn their breasts* 

and covered over with hay^ so that they could not 

be seen. He himself walked carelessly beside the 

waggon ; and he chose the stoutest s^id bravest of 

his servants to be the driver, who carried at his 

belt a strong wLe or hatchet In this way Bihnock 

approached the castle early in the morning ; and 

the watchman, who only saw two men, Binnock 

being one of them, with a cart of hay, which ^ey 

expected, opened the gates, and raised up the 

portcullis to permit them to enter the castle. But 

as soon as the cart had gotten under the gateway, 

Binnock made a sign to his servant, who with ins 

ixe suddenly cut asunder the. soamy that is, the 

roke which fastens the horses to the cart, and the 

Wses finding themselves free, .naturally started 

forward, the cait remaining behind. At the same 

moment Binnock cried, as loud as he could, 

" Call all, call all ;" and drawing his sword, which 

he had under his country habit, he killed the porten 

The armed men then jumped up from under the 

hay where they lay concealed, and rushed on the 

English guard. The JBnglishmen tried to shut the 

gates, but th^y could not, because the c^ of hay re^ 

maiiwd in the gateway, and prevented the fblding- 

doois from being closed. The portcullis was also let 

fall, but the grating was caught on the cart, and so 

could not <kq>t to the ground. The men who 

were in ambush near the gate, hearing the cry, 

^^ Gail aU, call i(ll," ran to assist those who had 

leaped, out from amongst the hay ; the castle was 

taken, and all the Englishmen killed or made 

prisoners. King Eobert rewarded Binnock by 
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bestowing on bim an estate, v/hkh his post«itf 
long afienirards enjoyed. 

Peffaaps you may be tired, my deartshild, of sucb 
stories ; yet I will tell you how the great and im- 
{^ortant Castle of Roxburgh was taken from the 
English, and then we wiH pcusa to other subjects. 

You must know, Roxbui^ was then a ireiy 
large castle, situated near where two fine mers, 
the Tweed and the Teviot, join to each other. 
Being witiun five or &ix miles of £ngland, the 
Engh^ were extremely desirous of retaining it, 
and the Scots equally so of obtaining possession 
of it. I will tell you how it was tak^i. 

It was upon the night c^what is called Shrove- 
ttde^^a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great 
respect to, and solemnized with much ^ety and 
feasting. Most of the garrison of Roxbur^ 
Castle were feasting akid drinking, but still they 
had set watches on the batdements of the casde, 
in case of any sudden attack ; for as the Scots 
had succeeded in so many enftiBrprises of the kind, 
and as Douglas was known to'be in the neighbour- 
hood, they conceived themselves obliged to keep a 
very strict guard. 

There was also an Ehglishwoman, the wife of 
one of the officers, who was sitting on the battle^ 
ments with her child in her arms ; and lookaag out 
on the fields below, she saw some black objects, 
yke a herd of cattle, straggling near the fbot of 
the wall, and approaching §ie ditch or moal of (hq 
easde. She pointed them out to the sentind, and 
asked him what they were.—" Pooh, pw^" said 
4ie soldier << it is fanner such a man's cetile," 
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(naiiiiDg a man whose fiirm lay near to the castle ;) 
" the good man is keeping a joHy Shrovetide, and 
kas forgot to shut up his bullocks in their yard ; 
bat if the Douglas coaae across diem before mom- 
iBg, he is likelj to rue his ne^igeoce.'' Now these 
creeping objects which diey saw from the castle- 
wall were no real oatidey but Doug&as himself and 
Ills flddieiSy who had put black cloaks above their 
vmour, and were creeping about on hands and feet, 
IB order, without being observed, to get so near to 
tbe foot of the castle wall as to be able to set lad* 
den to it. The poor woman, who knew nothing 
of this, sat quietly on the wall, and began to sing 
lo her child. You most know that & name of 
JDou^^as was become so terrible to the English, 
iat the women u«ed to fiighten their children widi 
it, and say to them when they behaved UlyitaLt they 
^ would make the Black JDouglas take them." 
And this soldier's. wife was singing to her child, 

" Hush ye, fauah ycu Utile jpet ye. 
Hush m hush ye, do not fret ye. 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye." 

^ You are not so sure of that," siid a voice 
close beside her. 8he felt at the same time a heavy 
hand, with an iron glove, laid on her shoulder, and 
idien she looked round, she saw the very Bkck 
Douglas she had been singing about standing close 
beside her, a tall, swarthy, strong man. At the 
same time, another Scotsman whiq seen ascending 
op the walls, near to the sentinel. The soldier 
gave die alarm, and rushed at the Scol«nan, whose 
name was Simon Ledehouse, wi€i his lance ; b«it 
8imoa parried tibe bloir* and closing with tiie sen- 
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tinel, struck him a deadly blow with ius dagge^ 
The rest of the Scots followed up to assist Bougj 
las and Ledefaouse, and the castle was takeoi 
Many of the soldiers were put to death, but Dom 
las protected the woman and the. child. I dare sai 
she made no more songs about the Black Douglas^ 
While Dougla», Randolph, and <^her true-heaitj 
ed patriots, were thus taking castles and strongi 
holds from the English, King Robert, who had no J 
a considerable army under his cominand, marches 
through the country, beating and dispeising su^ 
bodies of English as he met. on his way. He weii 
to the north countiy, where he conquered the greu 
and powerful family of Comyn, who retained greaj 
ill mH against him for having skin their reladoni 
the Red Comyn, in the church at Dumfries. The^: 
had joined the English with all their forces ; 



now, as the Scots began to get uf^ermost, they 
were very much distressed* Bruce caused more 
than thirty of them to beheaded on one day, aod 
the place where they are buried is called <<the 
Grave of the headless Comyns.*' 

Neither did Robert Bruce forget John M'Dougal 
of Lorn, who had defeated liim at Dairy, and veiy 
near made him prisons, or dain himi by the hands 
of his vassals, the M'Androssers, and had after- 
wards purauQd him with a bloodhound. When John 
of Lorn heard that Robert was marching against 
him, he hoped to defend himself by taking posses^ 
aion of a very sU-ong pass on the side of one of the 
laigest mountains in Scotl^, Cruachan Beik 
Th^ground was very strain having great rocks 09 
the one hand, and on the other deep precipices,. 
MJUng down on a great lake called Lochawe ; a^ 
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that J<^ of Lorn thought hiiDself perfectiy secure, 
as he could not be attacked except in front, and by 
a very difficult path. But Robert Bruce, when he 
saw how his enemies were posted, sent a party of 
light-armed archers, under command of Douglas, 
with directions to go, by a distant and difficult 
road, around the northern side oi the hill, and thus 
(0 attack the men of Lorn in the rear as well as 
JD front ; behind, that is, as well as before. He 
had signals made when Douglas arrived at the 
place appointed. The King £ben advanced upon 
lie Lorn men in front; when they raised a shout of 
lefiance, and began to shoot arrows and roll stones 
bwn the path, with great confidence in their own 
lecurity. But when ihey were attacked by the 
[k>uglas and his aixshers in the rear, they lost cou- 
age and fled. Many were slain among the rocks 
id precipices, and many were drowned in the 
bke, and die great river which runs out of it John 
)f Lorn only escaped by means of his boat, which 
le had in readiness upon the lake. Thus King 
Elobert had fiil revenge l^>on him, and deprived 
lim of a great part of his territory. 

The £nglish had now scarcely any place of im* 
poctance left in Scodand, excepting Stirling which 
vas besieged, or rather blqckacted, by Edward 
Brace, the king's brother. To blockade a town 
or castle, is to quarter an army around it, so as to 
prevent Aoee witiun from getting provisions. This 
was done at Stirling, till Sir Ph^ Mowbray, who 
commanded the castle, finding that he was like to 
be reduced to extremity, for want of provisions, 
Dude an agreaneot with Edward Bruce, that he 
iroald sunrender the castle, providing he were not- 
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jlieyed bj the King of Kngland before Midsum 
mer. Sir Edward agreed to these terms, and a] 
lowed Mowbray to go to London, to tell JBjn| 
Edward of the conditions he had made. But whei 
King Robert heard what his brother had done, h< 
diought it was too great a risk, since it obliged fain 
to venture a battle with the full strength of Ed- 
ward II., who had under him England, Ireland 
Wales, and great part of France, and could withro 
the time allowed assemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scots could, even if all Scotland 
were fully under the Ein^s authority. Sir Edward 
answered his brother with his natural audaciocd 
spirit, ** Let Edward bring eveiy man he has, vi4 
will, fight Ihem, were they more.** l^e King ad|> 
mired his courage, though it was mingled vnA 
rashness. — " Since it is so, brother," he saiq 
^* we will manfully abide batde, and assemble al 
who love us, and value the freedom of Scotland 
to come with all the men they hare, and help us 
o^ypose King Edward, diomd he oome with 
anny to rescue Stiiimg." 
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I Euro Edwabd II, as we have/akeadjrsnid, 
tot a wise and brave man like Mm lather, but a 
^liali ptinoes, who was govemed by unworthy fa- 
iRiiites^ and thou^t more of pleasiBrt Ibaii of 
pieramg his kingdom.' Hia father Edward I* 
pM have entered Soodand at the head of a 
tage army, before he bad kA Bruce time to eon*- 
jler back ao much of ihe country.. But we hav9 
Nb, that, very fortunately Ivvrr the Scots, that 
lin and skilful, though andoitious king, died when 
H was on the point of marching into Sdytkadf 
b son £dfhwd had mflerwards neglect: .^ 
kottish war, and thus Icat the oppiMtunity>of iich 
Mting Bruoe, when his force was but nnJL 
iut now, when Sir Pbihp Mowbraiy, the govemier 
i Stkhng, came to London to tell the King, thai 
kirli^g, the last Scottish town of imporiance wMok 
emained in possession of the English, was to be 
QoendeKedtf it w^e not relieved by force of arms 
lelm Midsummer ; then ail the Eni^ah noUea 
lallad out, it woold be a sin and sfaameto permii 
ha fiur eonquest which Edward L had milde, to 
le forfeited to the Seoisy for vpant of fighting. ^^ 
Vte, therefbie, lesohnMl^ that the Eittg aboaM gtt 
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htnuelf to Scotland, with aa great-forces as li 
could poaaibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembli 
one of the greatest armies which a King of E 
land ever commanded. There were 
brought from ail his dominions. Many braveji 
diers from the French pi;ovinces which the " 
of England enjoyed in France, — xasixxf Ii 
many Welsh, — and all the great Engtish nol 
and barons, with thehr followers, were assembl 
in one great army. The number was not lessthi 
one hundred thousand men. 

'King Robert the Bruce stimmooed ajlhis 
bles and barons to join him, when he heard of 
greiftt preparation which the King of England 
making. They were. not so numerous as 
English 6y many thousand men. In fact, 
whole army did not very much exceed thirty th 
sand men, and they were much worse armed tfai 
the wealthy Englishmen ; but then, Robert, 
was at their head, was one of the most expfli 
generals of the time; and the officers he 
under him, were his brother Edward, his nepN^ 
Randolph, his faithful follower the Douglas; 
other brave and experienced leaders, who 
manded the same men that had been accostoi 
to fight and gain victories under every disad 
tage of situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he 
stqiply, by address and statagem, what he want^ 
iti numbers and strength. He knew the i^H 
ority of the English, both in their heavy-armo 
chivalry, which were much better mounted ao 
mo»A than those of the Scots, and ia the arebe^ 
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p which art the Eeglish were better trained than 
iny people in the world. Both these advantages 

10 resolved to provide against With this purpose, 
pnice led his army down into a plain near Stirling^ 
laDed the Park, near which, and heneath it, the 
English army must needs pass through a boggy 
Mintry, broken with water-courses, while the 
fcots occupied hard dry ground. He then caused 
ill (he hard ground upon the front of his line of 
VUtle, where, cavalry were likely to act, to be dug 
till of holes, about as deep as a naan's knee. 
["hey were filled with light brushwood, and the 
^f was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain 

Idy while in reality it was all full of these pits as 
»neycombis of holes. He also, it is said, caused 
^jl spikes, called calthrops, to be scattefed uf 
|Mi down in the plain* where the EngliSi cavaliy 
|ere most likely to advance, trusting to lame and 
p&iioy their horses. When his army was drawn 
p, the line stretched north and south. On the 
OQth, it was terminated by the ban^ks of the brook 
^led Bannockbum, which are so rocky, that no 
roops could come on them there. On the leA, 
ie Scottish line extended near to the town of Stir- 
jog. Bruce reviewed his troops very carefully ; 

11 the useless servants, and drivers of cartSr ^^i 
uch Uke, of whom there were very many, he 
irdered to go behind a height called the Gillies' 
|iU, that is, the Servants' hill. He then spoke to 
be soldieis, and expressed his determination to 
^ the victory, or to lose his life on the field of 
latde* He desired that all those who did notfro- 
fose to fight to the last, would leave the field be- 
M:e th^ battle b^gan, and that none would remain 
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except tho«e who were determmed to take 
nVMe of victory or death, as Ood should sood it* 

Wheo the main body of his army was ti 
placed in order, the King posted Randolph, 
a body of horse,, near to the Church of SL Nu 
an's^ commanding him to use the' utmost dQigei 
to pre¥6nt any succours from being throum 
Stirling Castle. He then dismissed Jaines 
Douglas, and Sir Robert Keith, the Mareschal 
the Scottish army, in order that they might 
as nearly as they couid, the English foree, whk 
was now approaching from Falkurk. They 
twned with information, that the approach cf\ 
vast host was one of the most beautiful and 
-hie sights which could be seen^-^that the w1m| 
country seemed covef^ with men-at-arms 4 
horse and foot, — that the number of standi 
banners, and pennons, (all flags of different lun< 
made so gallant a. show, that the bravest and 
numerous host in Christendom might be alarm< 
to see King Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23d of Jun« (1314,) the Kii 
of Scolfemd heard the news, that the EngHsh 
were approaching Stiriing. He drew out his 
mjf tlierefore, in the order which he had beio 
resolved upon. After a short time, Bruce^ 
was looking out anxiously fbr the enemy, sai 
body of English cavalry trying to get into 
from die eastward. This was the Lord CI 
who, with a chosen body of eight hundred boi 
had been detached to relieve ikte castle. 

" See, Randolph," said tibe King to hia n^phuM 
** there is a rose fafiea from your chaplet.*' M 
tl^ he meant, that Randolph had lost son 
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ihmoiir, by sufieriiig ^e eneoiy to pass where lie 
kad been conmuuided to hiii4er tbem* Randolph 
Made DO Boplj, but rushed a^^ainst Gliffotd widi 
pittle more tiuud half his number. The Scots wete 
Im foot. The fiugUsh tuned to change them 
vith their -lances, and Randolph drew up hia men 
k cloae order to receive thena. He seemed to be 
b«o much danger, thai Douglas aeked leave of 
lie Kia^ to go and assist him* The King refused 
hiin permission. 

" Let Randolph," he said, " redeem his own 
iiuh; I camiot break the order of battle for his 
like." Still the danger appeared greatori and 
ht English horse BeenMd entirely to encompass 
|b small handful of Scottish infaatry. '* So 
lease you," said Douglltfts to the King, <' my 
leart will not sufl^r me to stand idle and see Ran'' 
blph perish — I must go to his assistance." He 
ade off accordingly ; but long h^ore they hod 
ttched the place of combat, £ey saw the £ag- 
ish horses galloping off, many with em|^y sad* 

N68« 

" Halt I" said Douglas to his meo» '* Randolph 
IBS gained the day; since we were not soott 
MKHigh to help him in the battle, do not let us less* 
Ml his ^ory by approaohiag the field." New, 
lat was nobly done ; especially as Douglas and 
Kandi^h were always eontondiqg which should 
liie hi|^iest in the good opinion of the King and 
ike nation. 

The van of the English anqy now eams itt 
iil^t, and a nuosbev of theiv toivest Icaights drew 
iftfur to see what Uie Scottish were doing. They 
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saw King Robert dressed in his armour, and 
tinguished bj a gold crown, whicb ho wwe ovel 
his helmet He was notmouoted on his grea 
war-horpe, because he did not expect to fight tha 
evening* But he rode on n littk» pbVij up an^ 
down the ranks of his army, putting his men ii 
order, afid cairied in his hand a short battle-a» 
made of steel. When the King saw the Englisl 
horsemen draw near, he advanced a littfe befoR 
his own men, that he might look at them moA 

nearly. 

There was a knight am<mg the English, callel 
Sir Henry de Bohun, who thought this would bei 
good opportunity to gam great fame to himsetf 
and put an end to the war, by killing King Robeil 
The King being poorly mounted, and having iHi 
lance, B^un galloped on him suddenly and fun« 
ously, thinking, with his long speiur and hts b^ 
strong horse, easifyto bear him down to the ground 
King Rober| saw him, and permitted him to coH 
very near, then suddenly turned his pony a lit 
to one side, so that Sir Henry missed him with \ 
lance-point, and was in the act of being carried pafil 
him by the caceer of his horse. But as he pas» 
ed. King Robert rose up in his stirrups, and struci 
Sir Henry <m the head with his battle-axe so ten 
rible a blow, that it broke to pieces his iron heH 
met as if it had been a nut-shell, and buried hufl 
from his saddle. He was dead before hereacli^ 
ed the ground. This gallant action was hUanei 
by tiie Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce ough 
not to have exposed himself to so much danger 
when the safety of the whole army depended ti 
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Um. The king only kept looking at his weapon 
irhich was inured iy the force of the blow, and 
mid, '* I have broken my good battle-ate." 

The next inoming, being the 24th June, at 
break of day the battle began in terrible earnest. 
The En^ish as they advanced saw the Scots get- 
ting into line. The Abbot of Inchaffray walked 
Bnough their ranks barefooted, and exhorted them 
to fi^t for their freedom. They kneeled down 
IS he passed, and prayed to Heaven for victoij. 
Bdng Edward, who saw this, called out, ** They 
Imeel down — they are asking forgiveness." 
* Fob/' said a celebrated English baron, called 
Isgelram de Umphraville, <* bnt they ask it from 
lod, not from us — ^these men will conquer, or die 
^n the field." 

IDfae English ^ng ordered his men to begin 
|be battle. The archers then bent their bows, 
Btd began to shoot so closely together, that the 
mows fell hke 6akes of snow on a Christmas day. 
They killed many, of the Scots, and might, as at 
Falkirk and other places, have decided the victo- 
ly; But Bruce, as I told you before, was .pre- 
pared for them. He had in readiness a body of 
men-at-arms weH mounted, who rode at full gal- 
bp among the archens, and as they had no wea« 
pons save their bows and arrows, which they 
could not nse when they were attacked hand to 
hand,, they were cut down in great numbers by 
ihe Scottisfa horsemen» and thrown into totaJ con- 



t The fine English cavalry then advanced to sup- 
iprt thdr archers, and Co attack the Scottish fine. 
Piitcomfaig ov^Pthe ground ^Hiioh wiui dug fhll 
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of pits, the horses fell into these holes^ and the li 
oers lay tumbling about, without any means q 
defence, and unable to rise from the w^ght oi 
their armour. The Englishmen began to fall int< 
general disorder ; and the Scottish King, bnD| 
ing up more of his forces, attacked and pressfii 
them still more closely. 

On a sudden, an event happened which decide< 
the victory. The servants and attendants on tin 
Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent bai 
hind the army to a place called the Gillies'-hiU, 
But now when they saw that their masters w 
like to gain the day, they rushed from their p 
of concealment with such weapons as thej co 
get, that they might have their share in the vict^ 
ry and in the spoil. The English, seeing theA 
come suddenly over the hill, mistook this dis 
derly rabble for a new army comuig up to sus 
the Scots, and losing all heart, began to shift evei 
man for himself, .Edward himself left the fii 
as fast as he could ride, and was closely pursu* 
by Douglas with k party of horse, who follow 
him as far as Dunbar, where the English had sti 
a friend in the Governor, Patrick Earl of Marc 
The Earl received Edward in his'forloni eo 
tioi^ and furnished him with a fishing skiff, 
smdl sbipt in which he escaped to Englarn 
having entirely lost his fine army, and a gre«t num 
ber^f his bravest nobles* 

The English never before or afterwards lost 
dreadful a battle as that of Bannockbum, nor di 
the Scots ev^ gain one of the same impoftan< 
Many of the best and bravest of the English 
bility and gentry, as I have saidi 4ay dead on 
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field ; a great many more were made prisoneis ; 
laid the whole of King Edward's immense anny 
Was dispersed or destroyed. . 
' The English, ader this great defeat, were no 
bnger in a, condition to support their pretensions 
b be masters of Scotland, or to continue, as they 
kad done for nearly twenty years, to send armies 
Ibto that country to overcome it On the contra- 

2, they became scarce able to defend their own 
mtiers against Robert Bruce and his s<^diers. 

Thefe were several battles fought within 
England itself, in which the English had greatly 
he worst. One of these took plade near Mitton, 
h Yorkshire. So many priests took part in the. 
(ght, that the Scottish called it the Chapter, 
v Mitton. A meeting of the clergymen belong- 
lig to a cathedra] is called a Chapter. There 
ras great slaughter in and, after the action. The 
Icots laid waste the country of England as far as 
he gates of York, and enjoyed for the time a con- 
tiderable. superiority over their ancient enemies, 
iriio had so lately threatened to make them sub- 
jects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the condition 
if an exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag 
k beast of prey, to the rank of an independent 
N)vereign» universally acknowledged to be one of 
Ibe wisest and bravest kings who then lived. The 
ution of Scotland was also raised once more fi:om 
be state of a distressed and conquered province to 
ku of a free and independebt state, governed by 
b own laws, and subject to its own princes ; and 
dtfaoogh the country was, afler the Bmce's deatfi* 
iflen sabjected to great loss and distress, both by 
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the hostility of the fioglish, and by the unhfippj 
civil waro among the Scots themselves* yet thiag 
never afterwards lost the freedom for whicli Wol 
la^e had laid down iiis life, and which King Ro< 
bert bad recovered, no less by his wisdom than faj 
his weapons. And therefore most juat it is, thu 
^ while the co^untry of ScotlaQd retains aoy rei^oli 
lection of its history, the memoty of these brav4 
warriors and faithful patriots ought to be repieoh 
bered with honour and gratitude. 
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CHAP. IX. 



fkmeeming the ExpUnts 6/ Edward Bruet^ the 
DougUuy RandoMi Earl of Murrayy and the 
Death of Robert Bruce. 



Tou^vrili be natQFaSjr cmious to hear uvbai be- 
came of Edward, ihe brother of Robert Bruce, 
who wad BO courageous and at the same time so 
nsh. Tou must know tfiat the Iiish, at ^t ttme, 
had been ahnost fhlly conquered bj the English ^ 
but becommg weaiy of them, ^e Irish chiefs, or 
at least a great many of them, hiTited Edward 
Bruce to come over, drire out the English, and 
become their king. He was wilfing enough io go, 
for he bad always a high courageotis spirit, and 
desh-ed to obtain fame and dominion by fighting. 
Edward Bruce was as good a soldier as his 
brother, but not so orudent and cautious ; for, ex- 
cept m the affair of killing the Red Oomyn, which 
was a wicked and violent action, Robett Bnice 
showed himself as wise as he was c<>urageo¥». 
However, he was well contented that his bmther 
Edward, who had always fought so bravely for 
Um, should be raised up to be Sing of Ireland. 
Therefore Kmg Robert not oi^ gave him on 
anny to asenst m making the conqoest, but passed 
over the Hcb. to Ireland Myself in person, witii a 
C(m8idera1>le body of troops to aMist Min. Tim 
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Bmces gained several battles, and penetrated fiir 
into Ireland; but the English forces were too 
numerous, and so many of the Irish joined with 
them rather than with Edward Bruce, that King 
Robert and his brother were obliged to retreat 
before them. 

The chief commander of the English was a 
great soldier, called Sir Edmond Butler, and he 
had assembled a much greater army than Edward 
Brace and his brother King Robert had to oppose 
to him. " The Scots were obliged to retreat evoy 
morning, that they might not be forced to. battle 
by an army more numerous thkn their own. 

I have often told you, that King Robert the 1 
Bruce was a wise and a good prince* But a cir- < 
cumstance happened during this retreat, wludin 
showed he was also a kind and humane man. It^ 
was one morning, when the English, and their 
Irish auxiliaries, were pressing hard upon Bruce, 
who had given his army ordera to continue a hastj 
retreat ; for a battle with a much more numerous 
army, and in themidst of a country which favoured 
his enemiea, would have been extremely jmpru- 
dent On a sudden, just as King Robert was 
about to mount his horse, he heard a woman 
shrieking in despair. << What is the matter r 
said the King ; and he was informed by his at- 
tendants, that a poor woman, a laundress, or 
washerwoman, mother of an infant who had been 
just bora, was about to be left behind the |krmy, as 
being too weak to travel. The motlber was 
shrieking for fear of fiaUing into the hands of the 
Irish, ni^o were accoimted very craei, and ihere 
were no caniages or means of sen4iDg ^e woman 
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tod bier in^Suit on in Bafetj. They iniist needs be 
abandoned if the army retreated. 

King Robert was silent for a moment when he 
heard this story, being divided betwixt the feelings 
of humanity, occa8i(Hied by die poor woman's dis- 
tress, and the danger to which a halt would expose 
bis army. At last he looked round on his officers, 
with eyes which kindled^like fire. << Ah, gentle- 
neo," he said, ^ never let it be said that a man 
viio was bom of a woman, and nursed by a.wo» 
man's tenderness, should leave a mother and an 
infant.to the mercy of barbarians. In the name of 
Grod, let the odds and the risk be what they will, I 
win fi^t Edmond Butler rather than leave these 
poor creatures behind me. Let the army, there- 
fere, draw up in line of battle, instead of re* 
treating." 

The story had a singular concluinon ; for the 
En^ish general, seeing that Robert the Bruce 
bhed and offered him battle, and knowing tbait 
the Scottish king was one of the best generals then 
living, conceived that he must have received some 
laige supply of forces, and was afitud te attack 
him. And thus Bruce .had an opportunity to send 
off the poor woman and her child, and then to 
letreat at his leisure, without suffering any incon- 
venience from the halt 

But Robert was obliged to leave the c^mquest 
of Ireland to his brotiier Edward, being recalled 
hypiessing affiurs to his own country. Edward, 
idio was rash as he was brave, engaged, against 
Ibe advice of his best officers, in battle with an 
Eogliflh general, called Sir Piers de Birming^iam. 
The Scots wei^ surrounded on all sides, but con- 
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tiaued to fight yaliamtlj, and Edwfurd Biuce 
showed the example, by fighting in the very firont 
of the battle. At iei^thy a stroiig Ea^sh cham- 
pion, called John Maupea, engaged £dw«id 
Brace hand to hand; and they fought tiJi they 
killed each other. Maupas was found lyuig afler 
the battle upon (he body of Edward Bruce ; both 
were dead men. Afler Edward Bruce's death, 
the Scots gave up further attempts to conquer 
Irelaiid. 

Robert Bruce continued to reign gloriously for 
several years, and was a(0 conc^Eintly victprious 
Qver the English, that the Scots seemed for Uie 
tinue to have acquired a complete superiority over 
their neighbours* But then we must remember, 
that Edward II., who then reigned in EjB^laod, 
was a foolish prince, and listened to bad councJJfl; 
so His no wonder that he was beaten by so wise 
and experienced a general as Robert Brueoy who 
had fought his way to the crown througjh so many 
disaisters^ « 

In the last year of R<^rt the Bruce's r«igB» 
be became extremely sickly and inikm, chiefly 
owing (o a disorder called die leprosy, which he 
had caught during Uie harasMps and nusfortun^i 
of his youth, when he wai( so fi^[uently.oUi9ed to 
hide himself in woods and moraiNses, without a 
loof to shelter him. He lived at a castle on the 
beautiful baokt of the river Clyde» near, to wkem 
it joined the sea ; and his chief aiwHtonient vmi to 
go upon the river, and dowa to the sea in a^i^ 
lidiich he kept for his pleesura. He was no lon^or 
«hi» to sit uponJiia iraivlibris, or te lend hit mm 
ta tbe-field. ^^ 
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^ While Bruce was in thia feeble state, Edward IL 
King of England died, and was ^succeeded by his 
son £dward III. He turned out afterwards to 
be one of the wisest and bravest kings whom 
England ever had ; i)Ut at this tkne he was very 
foung, and under the entire management of bis 
mother, who governed by means of a wicked fa- 
vourite called Mortimer. ' 

The war between the English and the Scotch 
still lasting at that time, Bruce sent his two great 
commanders, the Good Lord James Douglas, and 
Thomas Randolph Earl of Murray, to lay wai^ttf 
the counties of Northumberlapd and Durham, and 
distress the English as much as they could.- 

Their soldiers were about twenty thousand me i 
in number, all lighdy armed, and mounted on 
horses that were but small in height, but exces*- 
sively active. The men themselves carried no 
provision, except a bag of oatmeal ; and each had. 
at his saddle a small plate of iron called a girdK', 
on which, when they pleased, they could bake I'to 
oatmeal into cakes. They killed the cattle of i!.e 
English, as they travelled through the country, 
roasted the flesh on wooden spits, or boiled it in 
the skins of the animals themselves, putting in a 
little water with the beef, to prevent the Are from 
ouming the hide to pieces. This was rough 
cookery. They made their shoes, or rather san* 
dais, in as coarse a way, cutting them out of the 
raw hides of the cattle, and fitting them to their 
ancles, Hke what are now called short gaiters. A;^ 
this sort of buskin had the hairy side of the hide 
9Qt«mo0t, the Ei^idh called those who wor« 
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thein rough-footed Scots» aad soia^time^y from 
tiie colpur of the hide, redshanks* 

As the army needed to cany nothing m&k them, 
either for provisions or ammunition, the Scots 
moved with amazing speed, from mountain to 
mountain, and from glen to glen^ pillaging and 
destroying the country wheresoever they came, 
lu the meanwhile, tlie young King of £nglaii4 
pursued them with a much larger army ; but, as it 
was encumbered by the necessity of carrying pro- 
visions in great quantities, and by the slow motions 
of men in heavy armour, they could not come up 
with the Sects, although they saw every day the 
smoke of tfie houses and villages, which they wei-c 
burning. The King of England was extremely 
angry ; for, though only a boy of sixteen years 
old, he longed to fight Uie Scots, and to chastise 
tliem for the mischief they were doing to his coun- 
try ; and he grew so impatient, that he offered a 
large reward to any one who should show bira 
whet% the Scottish army were. 

At length, afler the English host had suffered 
severe hardships by want of provisions, and fa- 
tiguing journeys through fords, and swamps, cond 
morasses, a gentleman named Rokeby came into 
the camp, and claimed the reward which the King 
had offered. He told the King that he had beea 
made prisoner by the Scots, and that they had said 
they should be as glad to meet the Eag^h King 
as he to see them* Accordingly, Rokeby guided 
the Englii^ army to the place wbare ike Stots laj 
encamped* 

But the Engiish King w^t fto nearjoff^. ta Sm 
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^ battle t^iiich he desired, Ibr Dbu^las and fldndolph, 
knowing the force /and rramlrers of the ^ngti^ath 
army, had takcfh up their catnip on a steep hiH, at 
the bottom of which ran a deep river, having 4 
chattQel fiHed with large stoneis, so ^thitt there wb^ 
no possibility for the English to tittack the Scots 
without crossing the water, and ^en dfimbing op 
the hill in the very 'face of their enemy, a risk which 
was too great to be attempted. 

Then the King sent a message Of defiance 't6 
the Scottish generals, inviting 'mem either to d^w 
back their forces, and allow him fifeedom to croisd 
Ae river, and time to plaice liacs arfhy fti oVder of 
battle, on the other side, that they Vtiight fight 
fairly, or oflfering, if they liked it better, to permit 
^m io cross over to has side withoWt dpposition, 
that they might join battle ob k fhar field. Ran- 
dolph an<J Douglas did nothmg brft M^ at ttna 
message. They said, when they fou]^t, ft 'should 
be at their own pleasui^, and not bet^attse ^ 
King of England chose to itsk for t. fbatfle. The^ 
reminded him^ insultingly, how "diey h^ beien m. 
his country for many days, buritiH^, tttii^ spoit, 
and doing what ^ey diought fit. If &e Eliig W^ 
displeased with this, 6ieysaM, tke thutst find f&k 
way across the river to fight {bikm, ^ h^M, way he 
could. 

The Englifih King, determined not to qtdi Sight 
of the Scdte, encaA^d on the bppojnte ii^ of die 
nV6t to irkich. their misrtiohs, tbiniihg fllftt t^«alt of 
protision)3 #oul<l oMig^ tt^m tt^ ^\m ttvMi- istrong 
podtiDn tin the mountaihis. B^t the dbbts bnce 
mxAe BY£6mi Mward Iheil* d^itbfity Ih i^^i^hiiig,. 
by teavlhg th^ ehcahipthbnt^ ihd tak^ uj^ «lbiher 
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post, even stronger and more difficult to approach 
then the first ¥mich they had occupied. King 
Edward followed, and again encamped o[^osite to 
his dexterous and troublesome enemies, in hopes 
to bring them to a battle, when he might easily 
hope to gain a victory, having more than double 
the number of the Scottish army, all troops of the 
very best quality. 

While the armies lay thus opposed to each 
other, Douglas resolved to give the young King of 
England a lesson in the art of wax. At the. dead 
of night, he left the Scottish camp with a small 
body of chosen horse, not above two hundred, welJ 
armed. He crossed the river in deep silence, and 
came to the English camp, which was but care* 
lessly guarded. Seeing this, Douglas rode past 
the English sentinels as if he had been an officer 
of the English army, saying, — << Ha, Saint George! 
you keep bad watch here." — ^In these days, you 
must know, the English used to swear by Saint 
George, as the Scottish did by Saint Andrew. 
Presently after, Douglas heard an English soldier, 
who lay stretched by the fire, say to his com- 
rade, — *< I cannot tell what is to happen us in this 
place ; but, for my part, I have a great fear of the 
jBlack Douglas pl^^ying us some trick." — "You 
shaL have cause to say so," thought Douglas to 
himself. 

, When he had ttms got into the midst of the 
English camp without l^ing discovered, he drew 
his sword, and cut asunder the ropes of a tent, 
callmg out his usual war-cry, — " Douglas, Doug- 
las! Eni^thieves, you are all dead men." His 
Tollowers immediately began to cut down and 
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overturn the tents, cutting and stabbing the Eng- 
lish soldiers as they endeavoured to get to arms. 

Douglas forced his wia^to the pavilion of the 

King himself, and very nearly carried that young 

prince prisoner out of the middle of his great army. 

Edward's chaplain, however, and many of his 

household, stood to arms bravely in his^ defence, 

while the young King escaped by creeping away 

beneath the canvass of his tent. The chaplain and 

several of the King's officers were slain ; but the 

whole camp was -now alarmed and in arms, so that 

Douglas was obliged to retreat, which he did by 

bursting du'ough the English at the side of the 

camp opposite to that by which he had entered. 

Being separated from his men in the confusion, he 

was in great danger of being slain by an English* 

man, who encountered him with a great club. He 

killed him, but with considerable difficulty ; and 

then blowing his horn to collect his men, who.soon 

gathered around him, he returned to the Scottish 

camp, having sustained very little loss. 

Cdward, much mortified at the insult which he 
had received, became still more desirous of chas* 
tising these audacious adversaries, and one of them 
at least was not unwilling to affi>rd him an "oppor- 
tunity of revenge. I'his was Thomas Randolph, 
Eari of Murray. He asked Douglas when he re« 
turned to the Scottish camp, "What he had done?" 
— "We have drawn some blood." — " Ah," said 
the Earl, " had we gone all together to the night 
attack) we would have disconffited them." — << It 
might well have been so," said Douglas, " but the 
risk would have been too great" — " Then will we 
fight them in open battle," amid Randolph, ** for if 
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yfe i^main here, we shaB in time be forbished for 
wamt of provisions." — "Not so,*' replied Douglas; 
^ we will deal with this gpeot army of the English 
as the fox did w¥h tiie i^herman ki 4$ie fable/'— 
^< And how was that 1^ said the Earl of Murray.— 
Here the Douglas told him this story : — 

^< A fisherman," he said, " had made a hut by a 
river side, that he might follow hb occupation bj 
fishing.. Now, one night he tiad gene out to look 
after Ms nets, leaving a small fire in his hut ; and 
when he came back, behold there was a fox in the 
cabin, taking the hberty to eat one of the fineist 
salmon he had taken. ^ Ho, Mr. Robber f said 
the fifl^rman, drawing Ms ^word, and standmg m 
^' door- way to prevent the fox's escape; *you 
^mA presently die the death.' T^e poor fox k^oked 
fyr some hole to get out tit, but Sftw Ttone, where- 
upon he pidled doMnri with his teeth a tanantie, ii^ch 
was lying on the bed, and dmgged it across the 
fire. The fisherman rah %o snatch his mantJe firom 
the fire— the fox fiew out M the door With tbe 
aaloion ;^— cmd so will we oscape the great Ein^sh 
army by subtMty, sdad without riskimr battle «^ so 
large an army." 

Randolph agreed Ho act by Douglas's counsel, 
and the Scots anny kindled great fires through §ieir 
encampment, and made a noise and shouting, ^ 
blowing of horns, as if Ihey meaM to Temaln all 
nif^t Siere, as before. But in &e "ll^an time, 
D^o^las had caused a road to be caft thh>ugli twe 
flules of a great morass ^vhteh lay i^ their rear, 
asid which H would otherwise ha^^ bebn itn^oasi- 
hie that tittt army x^otdd have ^l^ossed; and throt^ 
Ais passage, M^nth fte tQ!i|^ tt«^r sutfiMted, 
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Douglas and Randolph, and all their men, moved 
at the dead of night. They did not leave so much 
as an errand-lj^oj behind, and so bent their march 
towards Scotland, leaving the £nglish. disappointed 
and afironted. Great was their wonder in the 
morning, when they saw the Scottish camp empty, 
aad found no living men in it, but two or three 
English prisoners tied to trees, whom they had 
left with an insulting message to the King of Eng- 
land, saying, << If he were displeased with what 
they had done, he might come and revenge himself 
in Scotland." 

The place where the. Scots fixed this lamous en- 
campment, was in the forest of Weardale, in the 
bishoprick of Durham ; and the road which they 
cat for the purpose of their retreat, is stiU called 
the Shorn Jnoa$, 

After this a peace was concluded with Robert 
Bruce, on t^ins highly honourable to Scotland, 
for the English King renounced all pretensions to 
the sovereignty of the country ; and, moreoveff 
gave his sister, a princess called Joanna, to be 
wife to Robert Bruce^s son, called David. This 
treaty was very advantageous for the Scots. It 
was called the treaty of Northainpton, because it 
was concluded in that town, in the year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this joy- 
ful event. He was not aged more than four-and- 
fi% years, but, as I said before, his illness wi^i 
caused by the hardslups .which he sustained during 
his youth, and at length he became veiy ilL Find-i 
ing that he could not recover* he assembled around 
his bedside the nobles and counsellors in whom h^ 
most trusted. H<8t<d4thpm, that now, being on.hift 
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deathbed, he sorely repented all his misdeeds, and 
particularly that he had in his passion killed Comyn 
with his own hand, in the church and before the 
altar. He said that if he had lived, he had intended 
to go to Jenisalero, to make war upon the l^ara^ 
cens, who held the Holy Land: But since he was 
about to die, he requested ofhis dearest friend aod 
bravest warrior, and "that was the* Good Lord 
James Douglas, that he should carry his heart to 
the Holy Land. 

To make you understand the meaning of this 
request, I must tell you, that at t^is time a people 
called Saracens, who believed in the false prophet. 
Mahomet, had obtained by conquest possession of ; 
Jerusalem, and the other cities and places which 
are mentioned in the Holy Scripture; and the 
Christians of Europe, who went thither as pilgrims 
to worship at these places, where so many miracled 
had been wrought, were insulted by these heathen 
Saracens. Hence many armies of Christians went 
"from their own countries out of every kingdom of 
V Europe, to fight against these Saracens ; and be- 
lieved that they were doing a great service to reli- 
gion, and that what Jins they had committed would 
be pardoned by God Almighty, because they had 
taken a part in this which they called a holy war- 
fare. Tou may remember that Bruce thought of 
going upon this expedition when he wa3 in despair 
of recovering the crown of Scotland, and now he 
desired his heart to be carried to Jerusalem after 
his death, and requested Lord James of Douglas 
to take the charge of it. Douglas wept bitterly as 
he accepted this office, — ^the last mark of th^ 
Bnice's confidence and friendship. 
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The fiing soon afterwards expired, and his 
lM«rt was tak^n out from his body and embalmed, 
(hat is, prepared, with spices and perfumes, that it 
migbi remain a loi^ time firesh aad uncorruptedt 
Then the .Doii^ias caused a case of silv^er to be 
made, into which he. put the Bfuce's heart, and 
wote it. around his neck, by a string of silk and 
gold. And he set forward for tknb Holjr Land, as 
hwas called, with a gallant train of thebra?est 
loen in Scotland, who, to show their value and sof^ 
row for their brave King Robert Brucey resolved 
;o attend his heart to tl:^ dty of Jenisalem. It 
Hd been much better for Sco&and if the Douglas 
imI they had staid at home to defend their own 
MiDtry , whfth was shortly afterwards hi ^preat waat 
if their assistaoce. 

Xekher did Dou^^ ev&c get to iha ead of his 
ioumey« In gcmig to P«2estitie» he landed in Spain, 
where ihe Saracen King or Suhaa of Grenada, 
sailed Osmyn, was invading tioie redms of Al- 
phonao, ^ Spanii^ King of Castile* King Al- 
phoaso received Douglas wiih great honour and 
JiBtinotJon, and peopk came &om all parts to see 
the great soldier, whose lame wfis well known 
thro^ih every ppitof the Chtialiaa worii King 
AlphoBSo easily persuaded him^ that be would do 
good service to the Christian caese, by assisting 
bim to drive hack the Samfteos of ISteoada, b^ora 
prtKMeding on hie voyage to Jerusalem* Lord 
Doiiglns end his f<^lows wem according^ to a 
gieat bettle agakist Osnyn,.aad bad little difficoltjr 
mMae&ig the Siaaeeas.wfaa w^re opposed to 
tham* But being ignonmt of &e mode of fic^ 
isgonoi^ tb6 0«wky 4^ theeaat, Ifao Sbools v^tf- 
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sued the chase too &r, and the Moors, when tfae;|f 
saw them scattered tsnd separated from each odier^ 
turned suddenly back, with a loud ciy of ^BUah 
QU^ AUahy which is their shout of battle, and sur- 
rounded such of the Scottish kni^ts and squires 
as had advanced too hastily. 

In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir Willian) 
St. Glair of Rbslyn fighting desperately, surroiffld* 
ed by many Moors, who were hewing at him with 
their sabres. ** Yonder worthy knight will be 
slain," Douglas said, ^^ unless he have present 
help." With that he galloped to his rescue, buC 
was himself also surrounded by many Moord^ 
When he found the enemy press so tlnck rounii 
tdm, as to leave him no ehance of escaping, Mi 
took from his neck the Bruce's heairt, and spe&n^ 
to it, as he would have done to the Bji^ had hei 
been alive, — ^* Pass first in fight," he said, " ai 
thou wert wont to do, and Dou^as will follow fhee, 
or die." He then threw the King's heart among 
the enemy, and rushing forward to the place where 
it fell, was there slain. His body was found lying 
above the silver case, as if it had been his last ob- 
ject to defend the Brace's heart 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one o( 
the best and wisest^oldiers that ever drewa sword. 
He was said to have fought in seveiity baldes, be- 
itig beaten intiiirteen, and victorious inv£ftyH9eveQ. 
The EnffMdbi accused hiin of b^g cruel ; andiC 
is said mat he had such a hatred at the En^uA 
archers, that when he made one of them prisoner, 
he would not dismiss him until he was eitiier Mind* 
ed of his ri^ eye, or had the first finger of his 
right hand struck ofi: The Doo|^'i Ludor al9e 
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feenui a very cruel story ; but the hatred at that 
tune betivixt the two conntnes was at a hi^ pitchy 
and Eord James was much iiritated at toe death of 
ioB fidthful servant Thomas Dickson ; on ordinary 
oocasionsy he was mild and gentle to hisprisoners. 
The Scottish historians describe Hoe Good Lord 
James aa one who was never dejected by bad ftur- 
time, or unduly elated by that which was. good 
Thej say be was modest and gende in time of 
peace^ but had a very di^rent. countenance upon 
I day of battle. He was taU, strong, and well 
Hade, of a swartl^ complexion, with dark hair, 
Spam which he was called the Black Douglas. 
Notwithstanding the many battles in which he had 
Inght, his face had escaped without a wound. A 
hmve Spanish knight at the court of King Al- 

tonso, whose hce was scarred by the marks of 
oorLrii sabres,' e}q>ressed w<mderthat Douglas's 
countenance s^uld be unmarked with wounds. 
Douglas replied modestly, he ^lanked God, who 
llad always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
lHs(ace» 

Many of Douglas's folloivers were slain in the 
batde in which he himself fell. The rest resolved 
■ot to proceed on their ioumey to Palestine, but 
to reCnm to Scotland. After the time of the Good 
Lord James, the Douglases have carried upon t^eir 
duelds a bloody hewt, mAk a crown upon it, in 
memory of this expedition of Lord James to 
Spain with the Brace's heart In those times men 
painted such embl^ns on their shields that they 
nUht he known by them in battle, for their hdmet 
hid^eir face ; and now, as men no longer wear 
•ittoyr in battle^ the devices, as they aia called, 
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beiongmg to particular families, are engrare^ 
their 80^8, or upon their silver plate, or 
upen their carnages. 

Thus, for examf^, there -was oae of the brave 
knights who was. in the conpasy of DcogteS) 
and was appointed to take damge of the Brace's 
heait homewards again, who was called Sir fiioioa 
Loekhatd of Lee. He took .afterwards for his 
device, alid painted on his sfaidd, a mai^ heart, 
with a padlock upon it, in memorjr of Brace's 
heart, which was padlocked in €ae silver case. 
F<Mr Umb reason, men changed Sir Simon's name 
from Iiockhard to Lockheart, and ail who are de- 
scended from Sir Simon are called liockhart to 
Ihis day* «Did jou ever hear of such a name, 
Mr. Hugh Littlejohn ? 

Well, the Scottiii^ knights vrho remaiBed alive 
returned to their own country. They brou^ back 
the heart of the Bruce, and the bones of the QooA 
Lord James. These last were buried in the dHsdi 
of Saint Bride, where Thomas Dickson and Dong- 
las held so terrible a Palm-Sunday. The Brace'8 
heart was buried below the high altar in Melrose 
Abbey. As for his body, it was interred in the 
midst of the chiurch of Dunfermline, under a mai^ 
ble stone. But the church becoming aftenrards 
ruinous, and the roof falling down wi& i^e, the 
monument was broken to pieoes, and nobody irouU 
i/eHl where it stood. But a little while before Sfof 
ter Hugh Lit^john was bom, whichi lalie Aobe 
nx or sevsen years ago, when they were repttdnf 
the church at Duafermliiie, aad removing the tvb- 
bishylol they leuidfhigmeBls of the marble lottli 
of Kobart Bmce^ Than tbat^bsigwi to dig bt^ 
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fi$Xf thiuking to find the body of this celebrated 
mooaiTch ; aod at length they came to the skeleton 
of a tall man, and they/igiew it must be that of 
King iCobert, both because h» is known to have 
been buried in a winding sheet of cloth^ of gokly 
of which many firi^gments were found about this 
8kelet<Miy and also bocause the breastbone appear- 
ed to have been sawed through, in order to take 
out the heart. So orders were sent from the King's 
Court, of Exchequer to guard the bones carefully, 
until a new tomb should be prepared, into which 
iHi&y were laid with great respect. A great many 
gendemen and ladies attended, and almost all the 
^nunon people in the neighbourhood. And as 
Ike church would not hold the numbers, they were 
phowed to pass through it, one after another, that 
^ch on^y the poorest as well as the richest, might 
|ee all that remained of the great King Robert 
Brace, who restored the Scottish monarchy. 
Many people shed tears ; for there was the wasted 
skull, which once vias the head that thought so 
wisely and boldly for his country's deliverance ; 
and &ere was the dry bone, which had once been 
the sturdy arm that killed Sir Henry de Bohun, be- 
tween the two armies, at a single blow, on the 
evening before the battle of Bannockbum. 

It is more than five hundred years since the 
body of Bruce was first laid into the tomb ; an^ 
how many many millions of men have died sini^ 
that time, whose bones could not be recognised, 
or their names known, any more than those oif 
uiferior animals ! It was a great thing to see that 
the wisdom, courage, and patriotism of a King, 
could preserve him for such a long time in the me- 
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moiy of the people over whom he once return 
But then, my dear child, you must remember, in 
it is only diesirable to bo remembered for prais^ 
worthy and patriotic actions, such as those of Rd 
bert Bruce. It. would be better for a pfinee to li| 
forflotlen like the meancnt iKMusant, than to be rs 
collected for actions of tyranny or oppression. | 
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I FEAR, my dear Hugh, that this will be rather 
a dull Chapter, and somewhat difficult to be un- 
derstood 'y. but if jou do not quite comprehend it 
It the first reading, you may perhaps do so upon 
^second trial, and I will strive to be as plain 
|Bd distinct as I can. 

As Scotland was never so great or so powerful 
II duHng the reign of Robert Bruce, it is fit time 
iDtcll you the sort of laws by i^hich the peopW 
were governed and lived in society together. - 

And first, you- must observe, that there are twtf 
kinds of government, one called despotic^ ot a6«o- 
^, in which the King can do whatever he pleases 
R^th his subjects — seize upon their property, or 
deprive them of their lives at pleasure. This is 
be case of almost all the kingdoms of the East, 
"There the Kings, Emperors, Sultans, or whatever 
other name they bear, may do whatever they like 
to their subjects, without being controlled by any 
^> It is very unfortunate for the people who 
live under such a government, and the subjects 
can be considered as no better than slaves, having 
^ life nor property safe as soon as the Kkig 
chooses to take it. Some kings it is true, are 
|oo4 meo, and use the power which is put inte 
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their hands only to do good to the people. Bu 
then others are thoughtless, and cunning an^ 
wicked persons contrive to get their confidencei 
hf flattery and othe^ base' means, and lead them k 
do injustice, even when perhaps they themselves 
do not think of it. And, besides, there are bad 
Kings, whot if they have the QHcoafroUed powei 
of taking Che money and the goods of their sub- 
jects, of throwing them into prison, or putting 
them to death at their pleasuroyAfe apt to lodulg^ 
their oruelty and th«ir greediii9a8 at the expense 
of the peoploi and vo- called by the hateful namej 
of Tyrant«» 

Those states ^im therefore i^ thousand tline( 
more happy which have whai '» called a free gai 
veriunent ; that 19, where the King himself is suli^ 
ject to the laws, and cannot rule otherwise tbait 
by mean» of them^ In such governments, th^ 
King is controlled and directed by the laws, ani 
can neither put a maa to death, unless he has beeii^ 
found guilty of some crime for which th^ law con^j 
demns hin» to die, nor fcMTce him to pay any mo*' 
ney beyond wha^ the laws give the Sovereign a* 
right to collect for the general expenses of thd 
state. Aln^ost all the nations of modem. Europel 
have been originally free government but ia 
«everal of them the Kings have -acquired' a grealf 
deal too much power, althdugh not to such an ur»' 
bounded degree Its we find in the Eastern coun | 
tries. But other covmtries, like that of Great Brl^ 
taio, have had the good, fortune to retain a freai 
eeostittttiou, which proteots and presecves tho90 
who live under it fron» all oppression, nr aiMtraiy 
poisreSi We,owothi« Uesaiog to our bre«» fiio«€«^ 
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orsy who were at all times ready to defend theaa 
idnleges with their lives ; and we are, pn our 
)arty bpund to hand them down, in as ample form 
\s we received them, to the posterity who shall 
:ome afler us. 

In Scotland, and through most countries of Eu- 
vpe, the principles of freedom were protected by 
he feudal system, which was now universaUy in* 
roduced. You recollect that the King, accord- 
ng to that system, bestowed large estates upon 
be nobles and great barons, who were called vas- 
als, for the fiefs, or possessions which th^sy thus 
peeived from the King, and were obliged to fol- 
|)w him when he summoned them to battle, and 
) attend upon his great council, in which all mat- 
ers concerning the af&irs of the kingdom were 
onsidered, and resolved upon. It was in this 
treat Council, now called a Parliament, that the 
ftws of the kingdom were resolved upon, or alter- 
d, at the^leasure, not of the King alone, nor of 
iie Council alone, but as both the King and Coun- 
il should agree together. I must now tell you 
articularly hotir this Great Council was com*, 
osed, and who had the privilege of sitting there. 
At first, there is no doubt that every vassa 
fho held lands directly of the crown, had this 
livilege ; and a baron, or royal vassal, not 
nly had the right, but was obUged to attend the 
beat Council of the kingdom. Accordingly, all 
great nobilitv usually came on the King's suro- 
na ; but then it was very inconvenient and e^pen« 
for men of smaller estates to be making lon^ 
irneyd to the Parliamenti and remaining} per^ 
_>s, for many days, or weeks> absent from their 
vol.. i^ -7 t 
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own (amities, and their own business. Beside 
if all the royal vassals, or freeholders, as th( 
began to be called, had chosen to attend, tl 
number would have been far too great ^or ai 
Durpose of deliberation- — ^it would not have bee 
possible to find a room large enough to hold sue 
a meeting, nor could any one have spoken so a 
to have made himself understood by such an in 
mense multitude. From this it happened, ths 
instead of attending all^of them in their own pei 
sons, the lesser barons, (as the smaller freehold 
ers were called, to distinguish them from the grea 
nobles,) assembled in their different districts, oi 
shires, as the divisions of the country are terme^ 
and there made choice of one or two of the wiseH 
and most experienced of their number to atteoi 
the Parliament, or Great Council, in the name, 
and to take care of the interest, of the whole body. 
Thus, the crown vassals who attended upon si^ 
composed the Parliament, or the National Coun^ 
cil of Scotland, came to consist of two difTereoi 
bodies, namely, the Peers, or Great Nobility! 
whom the King especially summpned, and sue! 
of the lesser Barons who were sent to represeDj 
the crown vassab in the different shires or coua| 
ties of Scotland. 3ut besides these two differeoi 
classes, the Great Council also contained the rei 
presentatives of the clergy, and of the borougl 
or considerable towns. 

In the times of the Kotp^n Catholic religi 
the churchmen exercised very great power 
authority in every kingdom of Europe, and o 
ted no opportunity by which their impo 
could be magnified. It is therefore not wonde 
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fbat die chief men of the clergy, stich as the 
bishopsy aad those abbots of the great abbeys who 
were called Mitred Abbots, from their being en- 
titled to wear mitres, like bishops, should have 
obtained deats in Parliament. They were admit- 
ted there for the purpose of looking after the af- 
kirs c£ the church, and ranked along with the 
Peers, or Nobles having, titles. 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You 
must know, that in order to increase the commerce 
and industry of the country, and also to establish 
4ome balance against the immense power of the 
at Lo^ds, the Kings of Scotland, from an 'early 

riod, had been in the use of granting considera- 
privileges to many of the towns in their domi- 
hions, which, in consecfuence of the charters 
irhich they obtained from the crown, were termed 
loyal boroughs. The citizens of these boroughs 
hadlhe privSoge of electing their own magistrates, 
ind had considerable revenues, some from lands 
^conferred on them by the King, others from tolls 
and taxes upon commodities brought into the town. 
These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the Provost and Bailies) for the 
use of the town. The same magistrates, in those 
warlike days, led out the burghers, or townsmen, 
to battle, eithen in defence of the town's lands and 
privileges, which were often attacked by the. great 
lords and barons^ in their neighbourhood, or for 
the purpose of fighting against the English. The 
burghers were all well trained to arms, and were 
obliged to attend the king's army, or hos^t, when- 
ever they were sammoned to do so. , Besides 
other privileges, the boroughs had the very im- 
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pdrtant right to send representatives, or c < ft»u i fa 
sioinera, who sat in Parliament to look alter ^i^ia- 
jterest of the toivns which they represented, as 
well as to assist in the general affidrs of the na- 
tion. 

Tou may here remark, that so far the Scfdtftish 
Parliament entirely resembled the English in the 
nature of its constitution. But there was this yerjr 
material difference in the mode of transacting busi- 
ness, that in England, the peers, or great nobility, 
with the bishops, and great abbots, sat, deliber- 
ated, and voted in a body by themselves, whid 
was called the House of Lords, or of Peers, an<l 
the representatives of the counties, or shires, to*i 
gether with those of the boroughs, occupied a di#o 
ferent place of meeting; and were called the Lew- ( 
er House, or House of CommonB. In.Seotiafid; 
on the contrary, the nobles, prelates, reptesents^ . 
tives for the shires, and delegates for the bof ooghs, 
all sat in the same apartment, and debated mA 
voted as members of the same assembly^ Since 
the union of the kingdoms of England and Scot* 
land, the Parliament, which represents both coun- 
tries, sits and votes in two distinct bodies, called 
the two Houses of Parliament, and there are many 
advantages attending that form Of conducting die 
national business. 

Tou now have some idea of the nature of 
the Parliament, or Grand Council of the natioBi 
and of the various classes of persons who had t 
right to ait there. I am next to tell yoa, that they 
w^re summoned together and dismissed by the 
King's orders ; and that all business belonging 
to ttie nation was transacted by their advioi 
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aad opinion. W^^tever measures they propofnd 
luaed into laws, on receiving th|9 consent of ^ 
king, wbich was intimated by touching with ^e 
ace|itre the laws that were passed by the Parlia- 
inenL Thus you see that the laws by which the 
emintry was governed, were, in a great meaaare, 
of the people's own making, being agreed to by 
their representatives in Parliament. When, in 
particnlar, it was necessary to raise money for 
lay public purpose, there was a necessity for ob» 
Ifining the consent of Parliament, both mb to the 
imount of the sum, and the manner in which it 
ms to be collected ; so that the King couM not 
mae any money from the subjects, without the 
probation of*his Grand Council. 

It may be said, in genend,.of the Scottish laws, 
jbat they were as wisely adapted for the purpose 
df government as those of any state in Europe a1 
Ikat earTy period ; nay, ra<Mre, that they exhibit the 
Wrongest marks of foresight and sagacity. . But 
it was the great misfortune of Scotland, that the 
good faiws which the Kings and Parliaments 
igreed upon were not carried steadily into exeeu- 
ion ; but, on the contrary, were broken through 
nd neglected, just as if they did not exist at alL 
[ wtH endeavour to explain some of the causes of 
diis negfigence. 

The principal evil^as the great power of die 
nobility^ which was such as to place theqi almost 
be jond the control of the King's authori^. The 
ddef noblemen had obtained the power of admin* 
bteriQg Justice each upon his own estate ; aad 
lietefS^ the whoFe power of deteoliag, trying, 
tod puoiflhmg crimes, rested in the first flaoe 
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with tiiese great men. Now, most of those gwat 
loitis were much more interested in maintaimBg 
their own authority, and extending their own 
power, within the provinces which they occupied, 
than in promoting general good order and . train 
quillity through the coimtry at large. They were 
almost constantly engaged in quarrels with each 
other, and often with the King himself. Some- 
times tiiey fou^t amongst themselves, sometimes 
Ihey united together against the King. On all 
occasions they were disposed for war, rather than 
peace, and therefore took Iktle care to punish tiie 
criminals who pffended against public order. In- 
stead of bringing to trial the persons who committedi 
murder, robbery, i^ other violent actions, thef 
often protected &em, and enlisted them in their i 
own immediate service, and frequently, from re- 
venge or ambition, were actually the private encoin 
ragers of the mischief which these men perpetrated. 
The judges named by tibe King, and actiog 
under his authority, had a right indeed to q>pre- 
hend and to punish such offenders against the 
public peace, when they could get hold of them. 
But then it was very difficult to seize upon the 
pjersons accused of such acts of violence, when 
the powerful lords in whose territory they lived 
were disposed to assisf them in concealing theiO' 
s^ves, or making their escape. And even when 
the king's 6burts were.able to seize such culprits, 
there was a law which p^f^iitted the lord on whose 
territory the crime had been jcbmmitted, to demand 
that the accused persons should be delivered up 
to lum, to be tried in his own court. A nobleman 
or baron making such a demand, was, indeed 
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obliged to give security that he would execute 
justice on the persons within a certain reasonable 
time. But such was the weakness of the royul go- 
Femment, and such the great power of die nohility, 
and the barons of high rank, that if they once got 
tbe pers<tta accused into their own hand^ they 
I might easily* contrive either to let him escape, or 
to have him acquitted afler a mock trial. Thus, 
it was always difficult, and oflen impossible, to 
put in execution the good laws which were made 
in the Scottish Parliament, on account of the great 
power possessed by the nobles, who, in order to 
preserve and extend their owii authority, threw all 
manner of interruption in the way of public justice. 
£ach of these nobles within^the country whicb 
was subject to him, more resembled a king him- 
self than a subject of the Monarch of Scotland ; 
and in one or two instances, we shall see that 
some of them became so powerful as to threaten 
to dispossess tbe kings of their throne and domi- 
nions. The very smallest of them oflen made 
war on each other without the ki%'s consent, and 
thus there was a universal scene of disorder and 
bloodshed through the whole country. These 
disorders seemed to be rendered perpetual by a 
custom which was called by the name of deadly 
feud. .When two men of different families quar- 
relled, and the onis injured or slew the other, the 
relatives of the deceased or wronged person, know- 
ing that the laws could afibrd them no redress, set 
about obtaining revenge,' by putting to death some 
relation of the individual who had done the injury, 
without regarding how innocent the subject of 
their vengeance might have been of the original. 
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cdiise of offence. Then the others, in tiieir turn, 
endeavoured to execute a similar revenge upon 
some one of the family who had iirst received 
the ii^ury ; and thus the quarrel was carried on 
^ firom father to son, and often lasted betwixt far 
milies that were neighbours and ough^ to have 
been good friends, for severtd generations, during 
which time they were said to be at dtadly feud ' 
with each other. 

From the want of due exercise of the laws, and 
from the revengeful disposition which led to such 
long and fatal quarrels, the greatest distresses fol- 
lowed' to the country. WheA, for example, the 
Kings of Scotland assembled their armies, in or- 
der to fight against the English, who were then 
the public enemy, the^ could bring together in- 
deed a nuipber of brave nobles, with their followers, 
but there /always was great difficulty, and some- 
times an absolute impossibility, of making them 
act together, each being jealous of his own autho- 
rity ; and many of them engaged in personal 
<}uarrels either (jf their own making, of such as 
existed in consequence of this fatal and cruel cus- 
tom of decuUyjfeudy which, bavins been originally 
perhaps some quarrel of little importance, had 
become inveterate by the cruelties and crimes 
which had been.comxpitted on both sides, and was 
handed down from father to son. It is true, that 
under a wise ai^d vigorous pnnce, like Robert d^e 
9ruce, those powenul bjarons were overa^e^ by 
his wisdom and authority. But we shall see too 
often, that when kines and generals ^of inferior 
<»ipacitv were c^t t^eir head, tl^eir quarrels aqfiongst 
tliemselves often svibjected them to defeatt andrto 
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&grace. Add tfe accoantB for a Ibct wiuch we 
sliaU oHeA harre oecasion to notice, that ^en the 
Scote ei^i^ed in great batdes with large ah^eg, 
in wlttcii, of coarse, many of those proud indqyel^ 
dent nobles were assenaMed, tliey were frequently 
.defeated by the Englidb; wheieas, when they 
fought in smaller bodies with the same enemy, 
they were very oflen victorions over them, because 
at such times the Scot0 were agreed among them* 
selves, and obeyed the commands of oae leader, 
without pttetendingto dispute his authority. 

These causes of private crimes and pubHc de- 
feat, subsisted even la the midland counties of 
Scotland, such as tke Hff^ Lothians, Fifeshire, 
and other provinces, where the King generally 
resided, and whei^ he necessarily possessed moi^t 
power to maintain his own authority, and en- 
forced the execution of the laws. Bixt th^re 
were two great chvisions of the country, the 
Highlands namely, and the Borders, which wcro 
so much wilder and more barbarous than ^h6 . 
others, that tjiey might be said to be altogetrv.r* 
without law ; and aiSie>ugh they were subjected tn 
iiame to the King of Scotland, yet when he do 
sired to exeeate any justice in either of th; >je- 
great distikts, he could not do so otherwise^ thaft 
by mardnng^ ik»tG hf person, at the head of a 
strong body of fett^eis, dnd sizing upon theo^nd^ 
ers, and putthlg' tkeMa to death with little or mr 
form of triad; 9mh a pm^ course of justice, 
p^fbapBrBaade ttiei9^diddfderly>co«itne^^ietfb^ 
a 8hivttitBe,JM'it nande^d th^am^tillmoreaverMP 
to die vf^ g^vmboasot' lA their heartsv <aid ^tm' 
posed iftP ttoa^ sK^eit cte^on* tb biw*^ <««*- 
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father into disorders amongst tbemselves, or into 
open rebellion. I must give you some more par- 
ticular account of these wild and uncivilized dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and of the particular sort of 
people who were their inhabitants, that you may 
know what I mean wh^i I -speak of Highlanders 
and Borderers. 

The Highlands of Scotland, so called from the 
rocky and mountainous character of the country^ 
consist of a very large proportion of the northern 
parts of that kingdom. It was into these pathless 
wildernesses that the Romans drove the ancient 
inhabitants of Great Britain; and it was from 
these that they afterwards sallied to invade and 
distress that part of Britain which the Romans 
had conquered, and in some degree civilized. 
The inhabitants of the Highlands spoke, and still 
speak, a language totally different from itke Low- 
land Scotch. That last language does not greatly 
differ from English, and the inhabitants of both 
countries easily, understand each other, though 
neither of them comprehend the Gaelic, which is 
the language of the Highlanders. The dress of 
these mountaineers was also different from diat of 
the Lowlanders. They wore a plaid, or mande 
of frieze, or of a strijiBd stuff called tartan, one 
end of which being wrapped round the waist, 
formed a short petticoat, which descended to the 
knee, while the rest was wrapt around them like a 
sort of cloak. • They had buskins made of raw 
hide ; and those who could ^et a bonnet, had that 
covering for their heads, though many never wore 
one during their whole lives, but had only theh 
Qwn shaggy hair tied back by a leatherajstrap 
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They went aiway&i armed, canying bows and 
arrows, large swords, Which they wielded with 
both hands, called claymores, poleaxes, and dag- 
gers, for close ^ht. For defence, they had a 
round wooden shield, or target, stuck full of nails ; 
and their great men had shirts of mail, not unlike 
to the flannel shirts now worn, only, composed of 
links of iron instead of threads of worsted ; but 
the -isommon men were so far from desiring ar* 
oiour, that tiiey sometimes threw their plaids away, 
and fought in their sliirts, which they had very long 
and large, after the Irish fashion. 

nrhis part of the Scottish nation was divided 

into clans, that is, tribes. The persons compos** 

ing each of these clans believed themselves an to 

be descended, at some distant period, from the 

same common ancestor, whose name they usually 

bore. Thus one tribe was called Mac Donald, 

which sigrafies the sons of Donald ; another Mae 

Gregor, or die sons of Gregor; MacNiel, the sons 

of Niel, and so on. Every one of these tribed 

had its own separate Chief, or commander, whom 

they supposed to be the immediate descendant of 

die great father of the tribe from whom they werQ 

all descended. To this Chief they paid the mos3 

unlimited obedience, and willingly followed bis 

commands in peace or war, not oaring though^ in 

doing so, they transgressed the laws of the King^ 

or went into rebellion against the King himself. 

Each tnbe lived in a valley, or district of the 

mountains, separated from the others ; and they 

often made war upon, and fought desperately witii 

each other. But with Lowhnders they ^®^^^'' 

ways at war. They^fifibred from them innan- 
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guage, in dress, and ia (oaauers; and thej be- 
lieved that the richer grouods of die low coiiatry 
had formerly bel<H]ged to their aaceatQiSy and 
therefore thej made iocursioos upon k, wad plun- 
dered it without mercy. The LaHrlaaderSi on the 
other hand, equal in courage and sufierior in 
discipline, ga.ve many severe checfcs to tke High- 
landersi aiid thus there wa^ aloiost constant war 
or discord betwe^ them, though natt^ves of the 
same country. 

Some of the most poweriltl of the Ilighkmd 
Chiefs set themselves lu^ as iipd^eodent sove- 
reigns. Such were the famous Lords of the Isles, 
called MacDonald, to whom the isliaj^ called the \ 
Hebrides, lying on the northnnrest of Scoflaad, ^^ 
might be said to hekmg in prop^ty. These petty i 
sovereigns made alliances with Uie English in 4heir j 
own name. They took ib» part of Robert the i 

Br^cem the wai^aikljoiAedhuaQ with tbf^ i 

- We shall find, that ailer his time, they gave ei«at 
distttrbanco to Scotland^ The liOwU of :&ra, 
MacDouf^Js by name, were also extremely pow- 
erful ; a^ad yiou ji^a^e seeji that tbey were ahlo to 
^ve battle to Qruce, and to defeat him, aad place 
lim in the ^eatest jeopardy. He revenged, him- 
self afterwards hj^ driving John of Loro out of the 
country* andhy giving great part of his possesaioiw 
to his own neph^w Sir Colin Campbell, who be* 
c«me the &sl of ^e great famOy <^Argyle^ mtaA 
werwaids enjoyed siidi power in the Hi^aiidp. 
Upon the HJpole, yeu can eas% nnf^ftf|rtyti||j 
vm^m^ Higfalaod elanst Uvifig among atiob Mgh 
«Odli«aeceaHble«KNiotaios, and paying ohsdi#imi 
t^mom saye their own ciiiels^ should hane koM 
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veiy ipstrumental m disturbing the tranquillity of 
the kingdom of Scotland. They had many vir- 
tues, bemg a kind, brave, and hospitable people, 
and remarkable for their ^elitj to their chiefs. 
But they were restless, revengefiil, fi)nd of plunder, 
and delighting rather in war than ia peace, in dis- 
order than in repose. 

The Border countries were in a state Uttle more 
favourable to a quiet or peaceful government. In 
some respects the inhabitants of the counties of 
^Scotland lying opposite to £ngland, greatly re- 
sembled the Highlanders, and particular^ in ihtyr 
being, like them, divided into clans, and haviaig 
chiefs, whom they obeyed in preference to the 
King, or the officers whom he placed among tibuem. 
How clanship came to prevail in the Hi^aads 
9sxd Borders, and not in the provinces whi(^ sepa* 
rated them from each other,, it ia not easy to con- 
jecture, but the fact was so. The Borders are 
ooty indeed, so mountainous and inaccessible a 
country ^U9 the Highlands, but they also are full of 
hills, especially on the more western pairt oi th» 
fitiiiitier, and were in early times covered with fo*- 
rests, and divided by small rivers and morassaf 
into dales and valleys, where the different claos 
lived, making war sometimes on the Knglisb^ 
sometimes on each other, aiui ^metimes on the 
more ciyiliKed country which lay behind them. 

Bui thou^ the Borderers resembled Uie High* 
landers in j£eir mode of govenuneat aod habits of 
plundering, and as it may be truly added, in their 
disobedience to the general government of Scot^ 
land, yet they differed in many particulars. The 
HigUaiiders fought always on fi>ot, the Borderers 
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were all horsemen. The Borderers spoke the 
sftrae language with the Lowlanders, wore the 
same sort of dress, and carried the same arms. 
Being accustomed to fight against the English, 
they were also much hotter disciplined. But in 
point of obedience to the Scottish govenimcDt, 
they were not much different from the clans of 
the north. 

Military officers called Wardens, were appointed 
along the Borders, to keep these unruly people in 
order, but as these Wardens were generally them- 
selves chiefs of clans, they did not do much to 
mend the evil. Robert ihe Bruce committed 
great part of the charge of the Borders to the Good 
Lord James of Douglas, who discharged his trust 
with great jfidelity. But the power which the 
family of Douglas thus acquired, proved after- 
wards, in the hands of his successors, very danger- 
ous to the Crown of Scotland. 
^ Thus you see how much the poor country of 
Scotland was torn to pieces by the quarrels of the 
nobles, the wedcness of the laws, the disorders of 
the Highlands, and the restless incursions of the 
Borderers. If Robert the Bruce had lived, and 
preserved his health, he would have done much to 
brmg the country to a more orderly state. But 
Providence had decreed, that in the time of his 
son and successor, Scotland was to fall back into 
a state almost ias miserable as that from which 
that great Prince rescued it. 
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Regency andJDetah of Randolph — BaiUe of Dup* 
plin--^c€e9swn of Edward BaUol to the I%rone 
of ScotUrndfOnd his FUght to England — BatUe 
of Haiidan MUy and Return of BalioL 

Robert Bruce, the greatest King who ever 
wore the Scottish crown, being deafl, as you have 
been told, the kingdom descended to his son Ba- 
nd, who was called David the Second, to distin- 
guish him from the first King of that name, who 
Teigned about a hundred years before. This David 
the Second was only four years old at Ws father's 
death ; and althou^ we have seen children who 
thought themselves very wise at that age, yet it is 
not usual to give them the management of king-' 
doms. So Randolph, Earl of Moray, of whom 
you have heard so much, became what is called 
Regent of die kingdom of Scotland ; that is, he 
exercised the royal authority until the King should 
be old enough to take the chai-ge upon himself. 
This wise provision had been made by Bruce, with 
consent of the Parlianient of Scotland, and was 
very acceptable to die kingdom. 

The Regent was very strict in administaing jus- 
tice. If a husbandman had the plough-irons stolen ' 
from his plou^ when he left them in the field, • 
Randdph caused the Sheriff of the county to pay 
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the value ; because it was the duty of that magis- 
trate to protect property left in the opea fields. A 
fellow tried to cheat under colour of this law : he 
hid his own plough-iiionsy and pvetending they were 
stolen, claimed 3ie price from the Sheriff, and was 
' paid accordingly the estimated value, which was 
two diiMiags. But the fraud being^ «&scoverBd, tiw 
Regent caused the man to hm han^stk 

Upon one occasion, a criminal w^lio had slain a 
priest, and aflerwards fled to Aone and- done pen- 
ance there, was brought before the Regent The 
cidprit confessed the murder, bui pleaded that he 
bad obtained the Pope's pavdoiu ^ The Pope," 
said Randolph^ ^ might pardon you i<Mr fcilhiig a 
prieit, but his remission cannot aTail^you (er mur* 
dering a subject of the King of Seotland." This 
was asserting a degree of independence of the 
Pope's authority, which was very unusual amonfr 
the princes and governors of the tifoe. 

^Vhile the Regent was sitting in judgment at 
Wigton, in Galloway, a man stepped forwaid U 
complain, that at the very tone he was spealdng, a 
company of his enemies wem lying In ambush in 
a neighbouring forest, to put him to death. Ran* 
dolph sent a party of his attendants to seiae the 
men, and bring tiiem before Mnu << Bs^ityou,'' 
said he, << who Uein wastto kMldiaKk^s liege 
subjects? — ^To the gallows wkk them, instantly." 

Randolph waA to be ptaiped for his justice, but 
not for his severity. , He appears to iuem taken a 
positive piMsure in puttkig: mnmiAb to <ifoath. 
which marked the ferooi^ e£ the times and the 
turaothis owndisposilioB. Having senl^his Core* 
ner before hiift toi EUaadoQan €asdeintheH%l»' 
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lands, to execute certain thieves and robbers, that ^ 
oilicer caused their heads to be hung round the 
walls of the castle to the number of fifty. When^ 
Randolph camo down the lake in a barge, and saw 
the castle adorned yvlth these grim and bloody 
heads, he said, ''He loved better to look upon 
them than on any garland of roses he had ever 
seen." 

The efforts of the Regent to preserve the Bsta- 
blishment of justice and order, were soon inter- 
rupted, and he was called upon to take measures 
for the defence of the country ; for Robert Bruce 
was no sooner in his grave than the enemies pf his 
Tamily began to plot the means of destrojdng the 
jovernraent which he had established, ^he prin- 
apal person concerned in these machinations was 
Edward Baliol, the son of that John Baliol who 
was formerly created King of Scotland py Edward 
[., and afterwards dethroned by him^ and commit- 
ied to prison, ^hen Edward desired to seize upon ' 
the country for himself. After being long detaibe(} 
in pHson, John Baliol was at length suf^i-ed tp go 
to France, where he died Jn obscurity. But ms' 
son £dward Batiol, seeing, as he thought, a. fa- 
vourable opportunity, resplved to reneyv the claim 
of his ikther to the Scottish thronq. ^e came over 
to Eiigland with thispurpose, and although Edward 
DI.^ &en King or ]&ngland,' remembering the late 
mccesses of the Scot^, |lid i^ot think it prudent to . 
enter mto a war with them, yet Balio) fbtmd a large 
party (^ powerf\il ^ndish fiarons, wofi disposed 
to atd his enterpri^. ^)ieir p^uise of reseimfiiBtit 
R^as as follows: — 

Y^^ Scoiiapcl w|Ls frefed ftotn ^e doinkioii of 
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England, all the Englishmen to whom Edward the 
First, or his successors, had given lands i^Fithin 
that kingdom, were of course deprived of tfaem. 
But there was another class of English proprietors 
in Scotland, who claimed estates to which thev 
succeeded, not hy the grant of the English piince, 
but by inheritance from Scottish families, to whom 
thej were related, and their pretensions were ad- 
mitted by Robert Bruce himself, at the treaty of 
peace made at Northampton, in 1328, in which it 
was agreed that these English Lords should re- 
ceive back their Scottish inheritances. Notwith- 
standing this agreement, Bruce, who did not desire 
to see Englishmen enjoy land in Scotland, under 
'What pretext soever, refused, or delayed at least, . 
to fulnl this part of the treaty. Hence, upon the : 
death of that monarch, the disinherited Lords re- < 
solved to levy forces, and unite themselves with 
Edward Baliol, to recover their estates, and deter- 
mined to invade Scotland for that purpose. But 
their uipted forces did not amount to more than 
four hundred men-at-arms, and about four thou- 
sand archers and soldiers of every description. 
This was a small army with which to invade a na- 
tion which had defended itself so well against the 
whole English forces ; but Scotland was justly 
supposed to be much weakened by the death of 
her valiant Eong. ; 

A great misfortune befell the cqunfay, in the un- 
expected death of tibe Regent Randolph, whose | 
experience and valour might have done so much 
for the protection of Scotland. He had assembled 
an vnsiLjy apd was busied with preparations for de- 
fence against tho enteiprise of Baliol and the dis- 
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inheiited Lords, when, wasted by a painful and 
consuming disorder, he died at Musselburgh, July 
1332. The regret of the Scottish nation for the 
Regent's death was so great, that it has occasion- 
ed their historians to allege that he was poisoned 
bj the £nglish ; but for tlus there seems no foun- 
dation* 

Derjold, Earl of Mar, nephew to Robert Bruce, 
vas appointed by the Scottish Partiament to be 
Regent in the room of the £ari of Moray ; but he 
was without experience as a soldier, and of far in- 
ferior talents as a man. 

Meantime, the King of England, still affecting 
to maintain peace with Scotland, prohibited the 
disiidierited Lords from invading Scotland from 
^e English frontier. Ifut he £d not object to 
their equipping a small fleet in an obscure English 
lea-port, for the purpose of accomplishing the 
same object by sea. They landed in Fife, with 
^ol at their head, and defeated the Earl.of Fife, 
who marched hastyiy to oppose them. They then 
advanced northward towards Dupplin, near which 
the Eairl of Mar lay encamped with a large army, 
whilst another, under the Earl of March, was ad- 
randag from the southern countiejs of Sc(>tland 
to attack the disihherit^d Lords on the flank and 
in the rear* 

• It seemed as if that small handful of men must 
have been destroyed by the numbers collected to 
oppose them. But Edward Baliol took the bold 
resohitioii of attacking the Regent's army h^ night, 
aad IB their camp. With this purpose he crossed 
the Earn, which river divided the two hostile ar- 
mieB* The Earl of Mw had placed no sentries, 
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nor observed way other of tbe usual precmilionl 
iigainst surprise, and tbe Engliahrcame upon Ui 
army while the men were asleep and totally uiqire- 
pared. They made a great slaughter among^yt tbe 
Scots, whose numbers only served to incrc^^e tfas 
confusion. -The Regent was himself slain, with 
the Earls of Carrick, of Moray, of Menteith, and 
many other men of eminence. Mai^ thousands 
of tlM3 Scots were slain with the sword, smotheiwd 
ifk t|)e fligi|t, or drowned in the river. The £ag^ 
were themselves surprised at gaining, willi. such 
inferior numbers, so great and decided a victory. 

I said tti&i the ^^arl of March was advancing 
with the SQuthland forces to assist the Regent, 
But upon learning Mar's defeat and death, March 
aeted with «o little activity or spirit, tiuii he waa 
not unjustly suspected of being favourably inelia* 
ed to BalioPs cause. That victorious general now 
assumed die crown pf Scotland, which was placad 
uf^n his head at Scoon ; agreat part of Seodaad 
9ii^Fren4ered to his authority, and it seemed as ^ 
the fatal battle of DuppUn, fought 12th Augmt, 
1332, had destroyed aM4he advantages which had 
b^^n gained in that of Bannockbum. 

Sdward Baliol made an unworthy use af liii 
success. He hastened again to acknowledgaAa 
King of England as his liege lord and wspmogf 
al^ougfa every claim to such supremacy had haea 
renoiiBMsed, and the independence of Scailand •&• 
piicitly acknowledged by the treaty of Worthiiip' 
too. He also surrendered to England the atiiaiig 
town aiid oastle of Berwick, and engagedl te km^ 
cqme his follower in all his wan at faia opn 
ehaifea. Edward lU. engaged on Ida part 4o 
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maiiiiaiD Baliol in possession of the crown of 
Seodiind. Tbtrii was the kin^doni reduced prettjr 
much to the same state of dependence and sub- 
jection to England as when the grandfather of 
Edward placed the father of Baliol on the throne, 
in ^ year 1292, about forty years before. 

But the success of Baliol was rather apparent 
than real. The Scottish patriots were m posses- 
fflon of many of the strengths of the country, and 
die person of the young King David was secured 
inDumbarton castle, one of the strongest fortresses 
in Scotland, or perhaps in the world. 

At no period of her history was Scotland devoid 
of brave men, able and willing to'defend her rights. 
When the scahdtdous treaty ,^ by which Baliol had 
iurrendered the independence of his country to 
EdMrard, came to be known in Scotland, the sue- 
ces0ors of Brace's companions were naturally 
acmong the first to assert the cause of freedom. 
John Randolph, second son of- the Rcgent| had 
formed a secret union with Archibald Douglas, a 
younger brother of the Good Ijord James, and 
iiney proceeded to imitate the actions of their rela* 
ttves. They suddenly assembled a considerable 
force, and attacked Baliol, who was feasting near 
Annan, they cut liis guards in pieces, killed his 
brother, and chased him out of Scotland, in such 
haste that he escaped on horseback, without time 
to clotfie hiinself, or even to saddle his horse. 

Archibald Douglas, who afterwards became 
Eari of Douglas, was a brave man, like his fa^r, 
bat not 80 gSoA a general, nor so fortunate m hui 
undertakings. 
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There was anqther Douglas, called Sir William, 
a natural son of the Good Lord James, who made 
a great figure at this period. Although a bastaid 
by birth, be had acquired a lai^ fortune by marry- 
ing with the heiress of the Gndiames of Dalkeitii) 
and possessed the strong castle of the same name, 
with the still more important one called the Her- 
mitage, Marge and massive fortress situated in the 
wild country of Liddesdale, widiin three or four 
miles of the English Border. This Sir William 
Douglas, called usually the Knight of Liddesdale, 
was a very brave man and a valiant soldier, but he 
was fierce, cruel, and treacherous, so that he did 
not keep up the^eputation of his father the Grood 
Lord James, as a man of lo3ralty and honour,, 
although he resembled him in military talents. 

Besides these champions, all of whom declared 
against Baliol, there was Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bothwell, who had married Christian, sister of 
Robert Bruce, and aunt of the young Bling David. 
He had so high a reputation that the Scottish Par- 
liament appointed him Regent^ in room of the £ar) 
of Mar, slain at Dupplin. 

£dward III. of England now formally declared 
war against Scotland, proposing to support the 
cause of Baliol, to talce possession of Berwick, 
which liiat pretended King had yielded up to him, 
and to chastise the Scots for what he called thei^ 
rebellion. He placed himself at thie head of a 
great aimy, and marched towards the frontier. 

lo the meantime, the war had begun in ai man^ 
ner most unfavourable for Scotland. Sir Andrei^ 
Murray, and the Knight of Liddesdale, were. bod 
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made prisoners in separate skirmishes with the 
English, and their loss at the time was of the 
worst consequence to Scotland. 

Archibald Douglas, the brother, as I have just 
said, of the Good Lord James, was hastily ap- 
pointed Regent, in the room of Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray, and advanced with a large army to ^lieve 
tbe town of Berwick, then closely besieged by 
Edward III. with all his host. The garrison 
madl^ a determined defence, and ,the^ Regent en- 
deavoured to relieve them by giving battle to the 
English, in which he showed mor^j courage than 
military conduct. 

' The Scottish army were draWb up .on the side 
if an ei&inence called Halidon-hiU, within two 
miles of Berwick. King Edward ^oved with his 
mole host to attack them. The battle, like that 
'of Falkirk and many othiars, was decided by that 
formidable force, the archers of England. They 
vere posted in a marshy ground, from which thoy 
discharged their arrows in the most tremendous 
SQd irresistible volleys against the Scots, who, 
drawn up on the slope of the hill, were fidly ex- 
posed to this destructive discharge, without having 
the means of answering it. 

I have told you before, that these English ar- 
chers were the best ever known in war. They 
were accustomed to the use of the /bow from &e 
time they were children of seven years old, when 
they were made to practise with a little bow suited 
to theif size and strength, which was every year 
.^changed fcH" one larger and stronger, till they 
were aUe toidraw that of a full-grown man. Be^ 
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ai^heni of England were taught to dimw the bow- 
string to their right ear, while other Sorqiean 
nations oijy drew it to their breast. If yoa try 
the difibrence of the posture, you will fiud that a 
much longer arrow can be drawn to the ear than 
to the breast, because the ri^t hand has naore 
room. ^ 

Whil^he Scots suffered under these practised 
and skilful archers, whose arrows fell lik« hail 
ammigst them, throwing dieir ranks into disOrder^ 
and piercing the finest armour as if it had been 
pasteboard, they made desperate attempts to de- 
scend^ the hill, a^d come to close combat. The 
Earl of Ross advanced to the cliarge, and had he 
been seconded by a sufficient body of the Scottisii 
cavalry, he might have changed the fate of the 
day ; but as this was not the case, the Earis of 
Ross, Sunderland, and Menteith were over- 
powered and slain, with-^all their followers, by the 
English cavalry, who advanced to protect ihe 
archers. The defeat of the Scots was then com- 
plete.^ A' number of their best and brtivest nobi- 
lity were slain, and amongst them Archibald 
Douglas, the Regent : very many were made pri- 
soners. Berwick surrendered in^consequence of 
the defeat, and Scotland seemed again to be com- 
pletely conquered by the English. 

EdAvard once more overran the kingdom, seized 
and garrisoned castles, extorted from Edward 
Baliol, the nominal King, the complete cession of 
great part of the southern counties, named gover- 
nors of the castles and sherifis of the counties, and 
exercised complete authority, as over a conquered 
•^untry. B^ol, oii his pstrt« assumed t»te more 
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the rale of the nordiem and western part of Scot- 
land, which he was permitted to retain under the 
vassalage of the English monnrcfa. It was the 
opinion of most people that the Scottish wars were 
endedy and that there no longer remained a man 
of (hat nation who had influence to raise an army, 
or skill to coooduct one* 
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Siege ofihe CasOe of Loch Leve^^BatlU of m- 
Bene — Siege of Dtmbar CoBlle — Sir AMdrete 
Murrof — SlaU <f <&e CowUry — TowmamenU, 



Tfix English, a more powerful and richer natioD,, 
better able to furnish forth and maintain huge ar- 
mies, often gained great victories over the Scots ; 
but, in return, the Scots had a determined love of 
independence, and hatred of foreign tjrannj, \duch 
induced them always to maintain their resistance i 
under tho most unfavourable circumstances, and ' 
to regain, by slow, stubborn, and c^tinued exer- 1 
tions, the losses which they sustained. { 

Through the whole country of Scotland, only 
four castles and a small tower acknowledged the 
sovereignty of David Bruce, after the battle of I 
Halidon ; and it is wonderfid to see how the pa- 1 
triots soon afterwards changed, by their efibrts, duUj 
unfavourable and seemingly desperate state of 
things. In t^ several skirmishes and battles I 
which were fought all over the kingdom, the Scots,! 
knowing the countiy, and having*the good-will of 
the inhabitants, were generally successful, as also 
in surprising castles and forts, cutting off convojJ 
of provisions which were going to the English, «J 
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destrojing. scattered parties .of the enemy; so that, 
by a long and incessant course of fighting, the pa- 
tnots gradually regained what they lost in great 
battles. I will tell you one or two of the incidents 
which hefell during this bloody war.. 

Loch Leven Castle, situated on aa isbnd upon 
a large lake, was one of the four which held out in 
name of David the Bruce, and would not submit to 
Edward BaUol. The governor was a loyal Scots- 
nan, called Alan Yipont, assisted by Jacques or 
fames Lamby. The castle was besieged by Sii" 
Tohn Stirling, a follower of Baliol, wi& an army 
>f English. As the besiegers dared not c^proach 
k island with boats, Stirling fell on a singular de- 
fee to oblige the garrison to surrender. " There is 
k small nver, caUed the Le^i^eh, which runs oiit of 
be eastern extremity of the lake, or loch. Across 
bis stream the besiegers reared a very strong and 
ofly mound, or barrier, so as to prevent the waters 
•f the Leven from leaving the lake. They ex- 
ected that the waters of the lake would rise in 
onsequence of being thus confined, and that they 
rould overflow the island, and oblige Yipont to 
orrender. But Yipont sending out at dead of 
ight a small boat with four men, they made S 
reach in the mound, and the whole botiy of water, 
reaking forth with incredible fury, swept away 
ie tents, baggage, and troops of the* besiegers, 
ad nearly destroyed their arniy. The re- 
udns of tile English mound are shown to this 
ij, thongh somfe doubt has been expressed as to 
ie truth of the incident. Jt is certain the English 
^ere obliged to raise the siege with loss. 
While these wars were proceeding with increased 
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fury, the Knight of Liddesdale, and Sir Andrew 
Murray of Bothwell, returned to Scotland, having 
been freed from their imprisonment, by paying a 
large ransom ; the Earl of March also embraced 
the party of David Bruce. An equally brave 
champion was Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, 
who, placing himself at the head of a brave troop 
of young Scotsmen, chose for hfs residence the 
large caves which are still to be seen in the glen 
of Roslin, from which he used to sally forth and 
fight with the Englishmen and their adherents. 
From this place of refuge he sometimes made ex- 
cursions as far ad Northumberland, and drove 
spoil from that country. No young Scottish sol> 
dier was thought *fit to pretend to any renown iir 
arms unless he had served in Ramsay's band. 

A considerable battle was fought in the North 
of Scotland, which turned to the advantage of the 
young King. EUdruinmie Caslle was one of the I 
four which held out for David Bruce. It nvas de-: 
fended by King David's aunt, a venerable matron,! 
Christian Bruce, the vvdfe of Sir Andrew Murray,: 
and the sister of the brave King Robert ; for inl 
those warlike days women commanded t^astles, 
and sometimes fought in battle. This castle,i 
whibh was one of the last places of refuge /br the 
patriots, was besieged by David Hastings, thd 
Earl of Athole, one of the disinherited Lo^, nrfao, 
having changed sides more than once during th^ 
war, had at length turned entirely to the English 
par^. Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, who ha<| 
resumed his office of Regent, resolved to assembh 
the strongest force which the patriots could musj 
ter, and calling together the Knight of Liddesdale 
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Aamsayy and the Earl of March, he moved agamst 
the Earl of Athole, to compel him to raise the 
fiiege of Eildrummie, and relieve its heroic de* 
fender. All these great nobles were unable to 
raise above one thousand men, while Athole had 
three times that number under his command. 

But as the Scots approached the territory of Kil- 
drummie, they were joined by one John Craig. 
This gentleman'belonged to the royalists of Scot- 
land, but having been made prisoner by the Earl 
of Athole, he had agreed to pay a large ransom, 
and the morrow was the time appointed for pay* 
ment. He was therefor^ anxious to bring about 
the defeat or death of Athole before the money 
jras paid to him, and thus to save his ransom. 
With this purpose, -he conducted the Scotsmen 
I through the forest of Braemer, where they were 
joined by the natives of that territory >, and thus 
came suddenly on the Earl of Athole, who lay en- 
carnped in the forest Athole started up in sur* 
prise when he saw the enemies appear so unex- 
pectedly ; but he was a stout-hearted man, though 
fickle in his political attachments. He looked at 
a great rock which lay beside liim, and swore an 
oath that he would not f^ that day until that rock 
should show him the example. A small brook 
divided the two parties. The Knight of Liddes- 
dale, who led tiie van of the Scots, advanced a 
little way down the bank on his side^ then taking 
his sp^ar by the middle, and keeping his own men 
back with it, he bade them halty which occasioned 
some murmurs. The Earl of Athole, seeing this 
pause, exclaimed, <' These men are half discom- 
fited ;" and rushed to charge them, followed by his 
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mftP ia smne disorder. When fhey had passed 
tbd brook) and were ascending the bank on the 
other side, — " Now is our time," said the Knight 
of liddesdale, and charged down hill with leveled 
lances, bearing Athole's followers backwards into 
the ford. He himself, disdaining quarter, was slain 
uader a great oak-tree. This was the battle of 
Knbleney fought on Saint Andrews' day, 1335. 

AoKMig the warlike exploits of this period, we 
must not forget the defence of the Castle of Dun- 
bar by the celebrated Countess of March. Her 
lord, as we have seen, had embraced the side of 
David Bruce, and had taken the field with the Re- 
gent The Countess, who from her complexion 
was termed Black Agnes, by which name she is ^ 
still fiqniliarly remembered, was a high-spirited^ 
and courageous woman, the daughter of that 
Hiomas Rudolph, Earl of Moray^ whom I have 
so often mentioned, and the heiress of his valour 
and patriotism. The Castle of Dunbar itself was 
very stKing, being built upon a chain of rocks 
stretching into the sea, having onl^ one passage to 
the mainland, which was welTfortified. It was be- 
sieged by Montague, Earl of Salisbury, who em- 
ployed to destroy its waUs great militaiy engines, 
constructed to throw huge stones, with which ma- 
chines fortifications yrese attacked before the use 
of cannon. 

Black Agnes set all his attempts at defiance, 
and showed herself with her maids on the walls of 
the castle, wiping tiie places where the huge stones 
f^U with a clean towel, as if they could do no in to 
her castle, save raising a little dust, which a lu^pldD 
could wip© away; 
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Hm £iui of Sdisburj iben commanded them to 
bniig^ forward to tbe assault an engine of another 
kind, being a speeies d wooden shed, or honse^ 
rolkd £arw9rd on wheds^ with a roof of peeidiar 
•treiigdiy wfaidiy Gtom rosemhling the ridge of a hog's 
back, ocoasknoed the Baachine to be cdleda Sow. 
This, accordiog to the old mode of war&re, was 
thrust -^p ta the walls of a beneged castle or i^tj, 
and served to protect Irom the arrows and stones 
ciiSae besieged a pifftf of soldiers placed within the 
sow-, who were in the meanwhile to undemiae the 
wall, or break an entrance through it with ptckaces 
and mining toob. fVhen the CaOBless - <k March 
saw ibis aigine advanced to ihe walk of the castle, 
she catted out to the End of SaMabury inderisocHi) 
and making a kkid of rhyme,— 

. " Bewmre, Mootisotr, 
For farrow shall thy saw," 

At the same time she made a mgnal, and a huge 
fragneAt of rock, which hung prepared fcNr th0 pqr-. 
po«e, was dropped down from the wall upon the 
sow, wfaose roof was thus dashed to pieces* As 
the Engtish soldiers, who had been within it, w^re 
nmnifl^ as fast asitey could to get out of the way 
of the arrows and stones iwm tbe ivaJi^ Blads 
Agdes called out, '< Behold the litter of English 

pimi!" 

The Eattl of Ssttsbtiry could jest sko on such 
serious occasions. One day he rod^ near the 
walls wijth akni^t dressed in armour of proof, hav- 
iqg^ffai«eMds^«aiover an aeton^iur feidhem 
>iek0t4 itotifiliMttaading ^M^ ^mb Wiiliaa» Bj^ma 
shot aa mwr with audi foice thil4t penetrated^ia 
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these defences, and reached the heart of the wearer. 
*< That is one of my lady's love-tokens," said the 
Earl, as he saw the knight fall dead from his horse. 
** Black Agnes's love-shafU pierce to the heart." 

Upon another occasion, the Countess of March 
had wellnigh made the Earl of Salisbury her pri- 
soner. She made one of her people enter into 
a treaty with the besiegers, pretending to betray 
the castle. Trusting to this agreement, the £ari 
came at midnight before! the gate, which he.£»md 
open, and the portcullis drawn,up. As Salisbury 
was about to enter, one John Copland, a squire 
of Nor&umberland, pressed on before him', and 
as soon as he passed the threshold, the portcullis 
was dropped, and thus the Scots missed their 
principal prey, and made prisoner only a p«:«on ' 
of inferior coiulition. 

At. length, the Castle of Dunbar was relieved 
by Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who bro jght 
the Countess supplies by sea both of men and 
provisions. The {^arl of Salisbury, learning this, 
despaired of success, and raised &e siege, which 
had lasted nineteen weeks. The minstrels made 
«ongs in praise of the perseverance and courage of 
Black Agnes. The following lines are nearly the 
sense of what is preserved : 

She kept a stir in tower and trench, 
That brawling boisterous Scottish weneh; 
C&me I early, came I late, 
I found Agnes at the gate. 

The brave Sir Andrew Murray of Boliiwefly the 
Regent of Scodand, died in 1338, while the war was 
mging on all sides. He was a good patriot, and a 
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great loss ta his country, to which he had rendered 
die highest services* Tiiere is a stoiy told of fainiy 
vviuch shows how composed he could be in eir- 
cumstaiices of great daiiger. He was in the 1£^- 
lands, with a smcdl body of followers, when the 
Ring of England came upon Kim with an army of 
twenty thousand. The Riegent heard tho news, 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit 
bis devotions to be interrupted. Whmt mass was 
ended, the people around him pressed him to order 
a retreat ; " There is no hsiste," said Murray, 
composedly* At length his horse was broug^it 
out, he was about to mount, and all expected that 
the retreat was to commence. But the Regent 
observed that a strap of his armour had giv^i way, 
and this interposed new delays. He sent for a 
particular coffer, out of which he took a piece of 
skin, and cut and formed with his own hand, ami 
with much deliberation, the strap v/hich he wantec). 
By this time, the English were drawing very near, 
and as they were so many in number, some of the 
Scottish kiuglits afterwards told the historian who 
narrates the incident, t)iat no space of time ever 
seemed so long to them as that which Sir Andrew 
employed in cutting that thong of leather* Now, 
if this had been done in a mere vaunting or brag- 
ging manner, it would have been the b^aviour of 
a vain-glorious fool. But Sir Andrew Murray had 
already fixed upon the mode of his retreat, and he 
knew that every symptom of coolness and dehbe*- 
ration which he might show would render his men ^ 
stea^ and composed in their turn, from beholdmg 
the confidence of their leader. He at lengtii g*7^ 
die word, and, putting himself at the^iead of his 
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.ff^owers, made a most masterly r^eat, dariog 

. winch the £ii|^ish, notwithstanding their numbers, 

were unable to obtain any advantage orer him, so 

•weO did the Regent avail himself of ,the nature of 

the ground. 

Y(du may well in&agine) my deau* child, that dur- 
ing these long and terrible ijVBrs which were waged, 
when castles were defended and taken, prisoners 
made, many battles fought, and numbers of men 
wounded and slain, &e state of the country of Scot- 
land was most miserable. There was no finding 
refuge or protection in the law, at a tune when 
every thing was decided by the stnmgest arm and 
the longest sword. . There was no use in raising 
crops, when the man who sowed them was not, in 
'all probability, permitted to reap the grain. There 
was litde religious devotion where so much vio- 
lence prevailed ; and the hearts of the people be- 
Anme so much inclined to acts of blood and fiiry, 
thai all laws of humanity and charity were trans 
gressed without scruple. People were found 
starved to death in tlie woods with their fam^es, 
while the country was so depopulated and void of 
cultivation, that the wild deer came out of the re- 
mote woods, and approached near to cities and the 
dwellings of men. Whole families were re<hiced 
to eat grass, and others, it is said, found a mofe 
horril^e aliment in the flesh of fbm fellow erea- 
tures. One wretch used to set traps for hnman 
beings as if for wild beasts, and subsisted on their 
jAteh. This cannibal was. called Christian of tbe 
Cleek, from the cleek or hd^ \dDch he used in 
fais hofrid trapse 

In the n^dle of all tbase hoiTors^ the -fiogliali 
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snd Scottbdk knights aikd nobles, when there waff 
an J trace^between the countries, supplied &e plaee 
of the wacs in which they were eommonly engag* 
ed, with tournaments and games of chivalry* 
These were meetings not for the express puipoie 
of fitting, but for that of trying whicli was the 
best man-at-arms. But instead of wrestling, leaf>» 
ing, or running races oh foot or horse, the ^iuon 
dlien was Ihat the gentlemen tdted together, that is^ 
''ode against each bther in armour with their kmg 
lances, and tried which could bear the otiber out of 
the saddle, and throw him to the ground. Some- 
times they fought on fboi with swords and axes, 
and although all was meant in courtesy and fiiir 
play, yet lives were often lost in tins i^e manner, 
as much as if fiie contest had been carried on with 
the purpose of armed battle. In later times they 
fought with swords purposely blunted on "fee edge, 
and with lances which had no steel point ; but to 
(he times we speak of at pres^it, they used in iSkB 
and tournaments the same weapons i^ch they 
employed in wars. 

A very noted entertainment of this kind was given 
both to Scottish and EngHsh champions by Henry 
of Luicaster, then cdQed Earf of Deiby, and after- 
terwards Kiwg Henry TV* of England. He in- 
vited Ae Knight of Liddesdaie, the 'Qw>d Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty olher disliii- 
guished Scottish men, to a tiltmg match, which 
took place near Berwick. After receiving and en- 
tertaining his Scottish guests nobly, the Ear) ol 
Derby began to inquire at Ramsay in what maimer ' 
of annour the kiu^ts should tilt togeihe*. ' 
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<< With shields of plate," said Ramsay, " such 
as men use in tournaments." 

This may be supposed a peculiarly weighty and 
strong kind of armour, intended merely for this 
species of encounter. 

" Nay," said the Earl of Derby, " we shall 
gam little if we tilt in such safety ; let us rather 
wear the lighter armour which we wear in battle." 

<< Content are we," answered Sir Alexander 
Aamsay, <' to fight in our silk doublets, if such be 
your lordship's pleasure." 

The Enight of Liddesdale was wounded on the 
wrist by the splinter of a spear, and was obliged to 
desist froo) the exercise. A Scottish knight, caU- 
. ed Sir Patrick Grahame, tilted with a warlike Eng- 
lish Baron named Talbot, whose life was saved by 
his wearing two breastplates. The Scottish lance 
pierced through both, and sunk an inch into the 
breast. Had he been only armed as according to 
agreement, Talbot had been a dead man. An- 
other En^sh knight challenged the Grahame at 
supper time, to run three courses with him the next 

'< Dost thou ask to tilt with me 1" said the Gra- 
hame ; rise eady in the morning, confess your sins, 
and make your peace with God, for you shall sup 
in Paradise." Accordingly, on the. ensuing morn- 
ings Grahame run him through the body with his 
lance, and he died on the spot. Another English 
knight was also slain, and one of the Scots mor- 
taU^r wounded. William Hamsay was borne 
throu^ the helmet with a lance, the splinter of the 
broken spear remaining in his skull, and nailing his 
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helmet to his head. As he was expected to die on 
the spot, a priest was sent for,, who heard him con- 
fess his sins, without the helmet being removed. 

'< Ah, it is a goodly si^t," quoth the good Earl 
of Derby, much edified by this spectacle, ,^' to seer 
a knight make his shrift (that is, confession of his 
sins) in his helmet. God send me such an end* 
ingP> 

But when the shrifl was over, Alexander Ram- 
say, to whom tile wounded knight was brother, or 
kinsman, made him Ue down at full length, and 
with surgery as rough as their pcurtime, held his 
fnend's head down with his foot, while, by main 
strength, he pulled the fragment of the spear out 
of the helmet, and out of the wound. Then 
William Ramsay started up, and said, '' that he 
should do well enough.'' 

<< ho I what stout hearts men may beu*,^' said 
the £arl of Derby, as much admiring the surgical 
treatment as he had done the religious. Whether 
the patient lived or died, does not appear. 

In fixing the prizes, it was settled that the Eng- 
lish knights should decide which of the Scottish 
had done best, and the. Scottish should, in like man- 
ner, judge the valour of the English. Much equity 
was shown in the decision on both sides, and the 
Earl of Derby was munificent in distribution of 
gifts and, prizes. This may serve to show you the 
vnusements of this stirring period, of which war 
and danger were the sport as well as the serious 
occupation. 
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D^portare of Edwtmd JSuUolfrom Seotiand^MU^ 
turn of David IL— Death of Sir JUeieander 
Bmauiij^DwthofiheEiUghitfLiddMdtie^ 
BaM$ofJfemUi6*s Crai9-~C^<foi(2f, Likeroii(m 
and Death of King David, 



NoTWiTHSTANMiro the ▼aliant defence maiB- 
tained by Uie Seoto, their country was reduced to 
a moflt disaBtroufl state, by &e continued fi^ars of 
Edward III., who was a wise and warlike King as 
ever lived. Oould he have turned against Scot- 
land the whole power of his kingdom, he ought 
probably have efiSscted the complete conquest, 
^ which had been so long attempted in vain. But 
while the wars in Scotland were at the hottest, 
l&dward became also engaged in hostilities with 
France, having laid claim to the crown of that 
kingdom. Thus he was obliged to sTacken.bts 
efibrts in Scotland, and the patriots began to gasa 
ground decisively in the dreadful contest which 
was ^o obstinately maintained on both ^ides. 

The Scots sent an' embassy to obtain money 
and assistance from the French, and they received 
supplies of both, which enabled them 'to recover 
/their castles and towns from the English. 

Edinburgh Castle was taken from the iniliders 
by a stratagem. The Knight of Liddesdale^ with 
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two hundred chosen men, embarked at Dundee^ in 
a merchant vessel commanded by one William Cur- 
ry. The shipmaster onlheir arrival at Leith; went 
with a party of his. sailors to the Castle, carrying 
barrels of wine and hampers of provisions, which he 
pretended it was his desire to sell to the English 
gorernor and his garrison. But gettihg^niiltnce 
at the gate, under this pretext, they raised thi& war 
shout of Douglas, and the' knight of Liddesdde 
rushed in with his soldiers and secured the Castle. 
Perth, and other important places, were also re- 
taken by the Scots, and Edward Baliol retired out 
of tbe country in despair of making good his pre- 
tensions to ^e crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, finding the affairs of 
the kingdom more prosperous, now came to the 
resolution of bringing back from France, where 
he had resided for safety^ their young King, Da- 
vid II», and his consort. Queen Joanna. They 
arrived in 1341. 

David II. was still a youth, neither did he pos- 
sess at any period of life the wisdom and talents 
of his father, the great King Robert. The nobles 
of Scotland had. become each a petty prince on 
his own estates ; they made war on each other, 
as they had done upon the English, and the poor 
King possessed no power of restraining them. A 
most melancholy instance of this discord took 
place, shortly after the young Kin^s return from 
France. 

I have told you how Sir Alexander Ramsay and 
the Knight of Liddesdale asius^ each other in 
tilting i^nsl the £a^U£4.1|pby were gte«t 
friends and companions in arms. * But Ramsay, 
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having taken by storm the strong Castle of Rox- 
burgh, the King bestowed on him . the Office of 
Sheriff of that county, H^ich was before enjoyed 
by the Knight of Liddesdale. As this- was placing 
another person in his room, the Knight of Liddes- 
dale ^together forgot his old friendship for Ram- 
say, and resolved to put him to death. He came 
suddenly upon him with a strong party oC men, 
while he was administering justice at Harwick. 
Ramsay, having no suspicion of injury from the 
hand of his old comrade, and having few men 
with him,, was easily overpowered, and being 
wounded, was hurried away to the lonely Castle 
of the Hermitage, which stands in the middle of 
the morasses of Liddesdale. Here he was thrown 
into a dungeon, where he had no other sustenance 
except some grain which fell down from a grana- 
ry above ; and afler lingering a little while in that 
dreadful condition, the brave Sir Alexander Ram- 
say died. This was in 1341. More than fiye hun- 
dred years afterwards, that is, about forty years 
ago, a mason, digging amongst the ruins of Her- 
mitage Castle, broke into a dungeon, where lay a 
quantity of chaflT, some human bones, and a bridle 
bit, which were supposed to mark the vault as the 
place of Ramsay's death. The bridle bit was 
given to grandpapa, who presented it to the pre- 
sent gallant Earl of Dalhousie, a brave soldier, 
like his ancestor Sir Alexander Ramsay, from 
whoth he is lineally descended. 

The king was much displeased at the commis- 
sion of so great a crime on the person of so faith- 
ful a subject, J^Mpade some attempts to avenge 
the rnurder, b\CTro Knight of Liddesdale was too 
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powerful to l>e punished, aod the King was obliged 
to receive him again into friendship and confi- 
dence. But God in his owii good time reVeoged 
this cruel murder. About me years aAer the crime 
was committed, the Knight of Liddesdale was taken 
prisoner by the English at the battle of Nerille's 
Cross, near Durham, and is suspected of having 
obtained his liberty by entering into a treacherous 
league with the English monarch. He had no 
time to carry his treason, however, into effect; 
for, shortly after his liberation, he nvas slain whilst 
hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his near relation and 
godson, Wifliam Lord Douglas. The place 
where he fell was called from his name, Wilkam* 
hope<^ It is a pity that the Knight of Liddes^ 
dale committed that great crime of murderin]g 
Ramsay, and entered into the treasonable treaty 
with the King of England. In other res{^cts, he 
was ranked so high in public esteem, that he was 
called the Flower of Chivalry ; and an old writer 
has said of Mm, <^ He was terrible iu arms, mo- 
dest and gentle in peace, the scourge of England, 
and the' buckler and wall of ScotlaiKl ; one whom 
good success never made presumptuous, andir 
whom evil fortune never discouraged.'^ 

We return to the state of Scotland at tbi'tifiie 
when the young King was restored* Battles and 
skirmishes were fought on all sides i but the 
Scots having gained back the whole of their own 
country, the war became less ini«terate ; and .al- 
though no settled peace took place, yet truces, to 
endure fcnt a certaiii number ol* months and yeaxs» 
were agreed upfon from time to time; and the 
Eni^b bistoriaois allege thai Ihe 8cottish^iMttio9 
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were always resdy to break them whesi a tempting 
oppyrtmiity oecnrredL 

Such a trace was m existeiice about 1346, when 
Edward the Third beiag absent in Fraaee, and in 
the act of besiegmg Calaia, David was induced, 
by the preaaing and urgent counsels of the French 
King, to renew the war, and profit by occasion 
of the King's absence from England. The yonng 
King of Scotland raised tfceordingly a large army, 
and entering England on. the west firontier, be 
marched eastwaH towards Durham, hantssiag 
and wasting the eountry with great seTority; the 
Scots boasting, diat, now the King and his nobles 
were absent, fiiere were none in England to op- 
pose them, save priests and base meichanics* J 

But they were greatly deceived. The lords off 
the northern counties of England, together witbjl 
the Ardhbishop of York, assembled a gallant ar- 
my. They defeated the vangutfd of the Scots, | 
and caoie upon the main body by surprise. The 
Er^liah army, in which there were many eeelesh 
asticB, bore, as Uieir standard, a crucifix, dssf^y- 
ed amid the baanms of the nobility* The Scott 
rhad taken post among seme, mclosuiea, whidi 
greatly embarrassed tiMir moveasents, «nd their 
nakM remaining sti^oneiyv were, as on former oc- 
casions, destroyed by the Eng^h anwws. Here 
Sir John Gtahame oflbred bis services to dispsne 
tliebowmen, if he were intrustsd with a body d 
oavaby. But althcMigh diis was the movtameDt 
which decided the battle of BanAockbum^ he 
could not oblaiA the nwans of attempting k. la 
iIm neantiaBe tba Scottish anny MiiMt Mto Sr 
order. The kng hnoself foight bravely kt die 
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midst of his nobles, and was wounded Iwke with 
arrows. At length he was ca{itured hy John Cop- 
laod, a Northumberland gentleman ^ the same 
who was made prisoner at Dunbar. He did n^t 
secure his royal captive without resistance ; lor in 
the struggle, the King dashed out two of Copland's ' 
teeth with his dagger. The led wing of the Scot- 
tish armj continued fighting long after the rest 
were routed, and at length made a safe retreat. 
It was commanded by the Steward of Sootlaad 
and the Earl of March. Very many of the Scot- 
tish nobility were slain ; very many made prison* 
^VB, The king himself was led in triumph through 
tiie streetflk of London, and committed to the Tow- 
«r a close pcisoner. This battle was fought at 
ITeTalle's Cross, near Durham, on 17th OSober, 

134a. 

Thus was another grei^ victory gained by the 
English over the Scots. It was foBowed by fiw 
Iher advantages, which gave the victors for a ^me 
poaeassion of the country from the Scottish Bop- 
der^ as &r as the verge of Lothian. But Uie 
S^otth AB nsual, were no sooner compelled to mcH 
aentary submis»oa, than they b^;sii to consider 
the flseans of shaking off the yoke. 

WilMam Douf^as, son to that Douglas who was 
IdUa^ at Halidon Hill, i|ear Berwick, now dii^lay- 
ed hia sluure of that courage and <k>nduct which 
seamad tba birthright of that.extmordkiary fiuBily. 
Ha toaoveied his own territories of Dottglaadale, 
the English out of Eltriok Foiest, and aa- 
the inhabitants of Teviotdale in fegBining 
tbflir -mdepandeiwe* 

On. this •ecoasiao, indeed^ thaiafaaion <if tha 
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English Vas not attended with the same extensive- 
\y bad effects as on former victories obtained by 
them. The title of Baliol was not again set up, 
that nominal sovereign surrendered to the English 
monarch all his right and interest in the kingdom 
of Scotland, in testimony of which he presented 
him a handful of earth belonging to the counCrj, 
and a crown of gold. Edward, in reward of this 
surrender of the Scottish crown, fixed a large an- 
nual income upon Baliol, who retired from pblie 
«f{atrs, and lived ever afterwards in such obscuritj} 
that historians do not even record the period of 
his death. Nothing which he after¥nirds did 
bore the same marks of courage and talent, as the! 
enterprise in which he commanded the Disinherit-j 
ed Barons, and obtained the great victoiy at the' 
battle of Dupplin. It seems therefore likelj, that 
he had upon that occasion some assistance which 
he did not afterwards enjoj. 

Edward III. was not more fortunate in makiDg 
war on Scotland in his own name, than when he 
used the pretext of supporting Baliol. He march- 
ed into East-Ldthtan in spring 1355, and cominit- 
ted such ravages that the period was long mark- 
ed bj the namiB of the Burned CandlertMSy b^caiue 
so many towns and villages were burned. But 
the Scots had removed every species of provbionB 
which could be of use to the invaders, and avoid- 
ed a general battle, while they engaged in a wktor 
ber of skirmishes. In this manner Edward wis 
compelled to retreat out of Scotland^ after sustain- 
ing much loss. . . 

After the failure of this effort, Edward seeini 
to have despaired of the conquest of Scotlandi and 
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entered into terms for a truce, and for setting the 
King at liberty. 

Thus David II. at length obtained his freedom 
from the English, after he had been detained in 
prisoB eleven years. The Scots agreed to pay a 
ransom of one hundred thousand marks, a heavy 
charge on a country always poor, and exhausted 
by the late wars, l^he people were so delighted ^ 
to see the King once more, that they followed 
hina eveiy where ; and, which shows the rudeness 
of the times, broke even into his private chamber, 
till, incensed at their troublesome and intrusive 
loyalty, the King snatched a mace from an offi- 
iper, and broke with his own royal hand the head 
^f the liegeman who was nearest to him. AAer 
l^bis rebuke, saith the historian, he was permitted 
to be private in his apartment 

The latter years of this King's life have nothing 
very remarkable, excepting^ that after the death 
of Joanna of England, his first wife, he made an 
imprudent marriage with one Margaret Logic, a 
woman of great beauty, but of obscure family ; he 
was afterwards divorced or separated firom her. • 
He had no children by either of his wives. Da- 
vid the Second died at the age of fbrty^seveo 
years, m the Castle of Edinburgh, 22d Fefmiary, 
1370*1. He had reigned forty-two yearsy of which 
eleven were spent in captivity. 

s 

... ^^•^ f .A^ . ... J ^ . . 
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Aeeesthn of Robert Stmoati-^War of 1385^ ami 
Arrwal of John de Vienm in Seotiand^BMt 
of OtUrhwmr—DeaHi of Robert IL 



iLa David the Second died childless, the male 
line of his father, the great Robert Bruce, ivas aH 
an end* But the attachment of the Scottish natioir' 
naturally turned to the line of that heroic prince,'[ 
and they resolved to confer the crown on a grand* 
son of his by the mother's side. Marjory, the 
daughter of Robert Bruce, had married Walter, 
the liOrd High Steward of Scotland, and the sixth 
of ins'&mily who had enjoyed that high dignity, in 
consequence of possessing which &e famJy had 
acquired the surname of Stewart. This Walter 
Stewart, with his wife Marjory, were ancestors of 
that long Une of Stewarts ^dio aflerwaitis mled 
Scotlano, and came at length to be Kings offing- 
land dso. The last Emg of the StewarC fiunily 
lost his kingdoms* at the great national Revohrtion 
in 1688, and his son and grandsons died in exife. 
The female lineiiave possession of the crown at 
this moment, in the person of our sovereign, King 
William the Fourth. When, therefore, you hear of 
the line of Stewart, you will know that the de* 
scendants of Walter Stewart and Marjory Bruce 
are the family meant by that term. It is said, that 
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like Stewarts w^re de8eeiide(lfix>Bt Fleancei the 
son of Banquo, whose posterity fte intdies de- 
clared were to be Ektga of 8cotliuid, and who was 
murdered bj Macbeth* But this seems a reiy 
doubtful traditioii. 

Walter, the Steward of Seotkuid, who married 
Bruce's daughter, was a gallant man, and foio^ 
bfarely at BanDockbuniy where he had a high 
eommand. But he died young, and much re- 

g retted* Robert Stewart, his son by Maij<ny 
nice, grandson, of course, ei King Robert, was 
the person now called to tli^ throne. He was a 
pK>d and kind-tempered prince. When young he 
ImI been a brave soldier; but he was now Sity^ 
^e years old, and subject to a violent inflanmia- 
ion in his eyes, which rendered them as red as 
ilood. From these reasons he hVed a good deal 
'etired, and was not active enough to be at the 
lead of a fierce and unmanageable nation l&e the 
kots. 

Robert Stewart's ascent to ^ throne was not 
inopposed, for it was claimed by a formidable 
competitor. Thb was William Eaii' of Douglas. 
rtiat family, in which so many groftt men had 
irisen, was now come to a grei^ pitch of power 
ind prosperity, and possessed almost a sovereign 
lathority in me south puts of Scotland. The 
*larl of Douglas was on the present occasion in- 
iuced to depart from liis claim, upon his son being 
narried witii Euphemia, the dauber of Robertil. 
>tewart therefore was crowned without farther 
opposition. But the extreme power of the Dou- 
^ses, wbioh raisied them almost to a level with 
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the crown, was afterwards the- occasion of greal 
national commotion and distress. 

There were not man? things of moment in- the 
history of Robert II< jBut the wars with England 
were less frequent, and the Scots had learned a 
better way of conducting them. The following 
instances maybe selected. 

In 1385, the French finding themselves hard 
pressed by the English in their own country, re- 
solved 4o send an army into Scotland, to assist 
that nation in making war upon the English, and 
thus finding work for the latter people at home. 
They sent, therefore^ one thousand men-at-arms, 
knights, and squires, that is, in full armour ; ani 
as each of these had four or five soldiers under hin^ 
the whole force was very considerable. They sent 
also twelve hundred suits of complete armour to 
the Scots, with a large sum of money, to assist 
them to make war. This great force was com- 
manded by John de Yienne, EUgh- Admiral of 
France, a brave and distinguished general. 

In the meantime, the King of England, Rich- 
ard II., summoned together, on his 8ide> a larger 
army perhaps than a King of England had ever 
before commanded, and moved towards the Scot- 
tish Border. The Scots also assembled large 
forces, and the French Admiral expected there 
would be a great pitched battle. He said to the 
Scottish nobles, '^ You have ^always said, that if 
you had some hundred of^ronch men-at-arms to 
help you, you would give battle to the English. 
Now, here we are to give you aid — ^Let us give 
battle.'- 
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The Scottish nobles answered, that they would 
Dot nin so great a hazard, as risk the^te of the 
country in one battle ; and one of them, probably 
Douglas, conveyed John de Vienne to a nanow 
pass, where, unseen themselves, they mi^t see 
the army of England mardi tfurouj^ ^he Scot 
made the Admiml remark the great multitude of 
archers, the number and hi^ dtscif^ne of the 
English men-at-arms, and then asked the French- 
man, as a soldier, whether he could advise the 
Scottish to oppcRse these clouds of archers widi a 
few ill-trained Hi^and bowmen, or encounter 
with their small trotting nags the onset of the biil- 
Kant chivaliy of England. 

[ The Admiral de Vienne could not but own that 
me risk was too unequal " But yet, if you do 
^t fight," he said, " what do you mean to do I If 
jrou do not oppose this great force, the £nglisb 
will destroy your countiy.'^ 

<' Let them do their worst," said Douglas, 
smiling; ** they will find but little to destroy. 
Our people are all retired into woods, hUls, and 
moralises, and haive driven off their catde, wych is 
their only property, along with them. 'Hie English 
will find nothing either to' take away or to eat The 
houses of the gentlemen are small towers, with thick 
walls, which even fire wiU not destroy ; as for the 
common people, they dwell in mere huts, and if the 
English choose to burn thc»m, a few trees from the 
wood iMdl'tfaaf is necessary to build them up again." 

*' But what will you do with your army if you do 
iiot fight?' said the Frenchtnan; <^ and howtnll your 
people endure the distress, and famine, add plunder, 
which Bmit be thecdouMMitienGeaof tiie'invainofi V* 

VOL. J. .9 
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<< YcHt sbril ae^lhiU quit itci»y wU A0lli*idne,'i 
9iii() DQuglM ; ^ and m for oht Scottjih. peofdi^ 
tb97 wiU eoduro pilbff^j «Qd dn^ wiU ofuiiiM fiiq 
miii9>i and evei;^ 0ther ^xtremit^ ii irw; bill tbej 
iiill not endure m Sagli^li maiiler*'^ 

The e\f>nt show^ fte tmUi of wluU Uftivgjku 
had said. T|ie great amy of Ei^^aod eoteed 
Scotland on the eaatern aide «if th(» &(»itier» and 
marched on, much emb&asged and diatreased for 
want of provisional laying waste the vflkigea and 
what property they fouodt but. fUidiqg very littla to 
destroy, and nothing to aubsist upo<k On the 
contrary, aQ sooi^ did dw Scottish noldea lean 
that the English were fairly en^iged in Sootlandi 
than wilh a iiwnerOMa aimy, consiataig chiefly of 
li^ carahy, like that led by Douglas and Eam 
dolph in 1397, they burnt into the western eoiia* 
ties of England, where they gained mare spoili 
and did more damage, in the course ckf a day 01 
two's m^rch, than the EngUdi could have done in 
Scotlajid, had they burned the wli4a country &Qm 
(he B<»der to Aberdeen^ 

The English were quickly e«dlad back lo the 
defence of tiiQir qwh country, ^nd thaugb theii 
h^d been no batfle, yet from bad roadib WMit of 
fi>rage9 scantiiMstss ^ provwiotAd, and simttBur causesi 
they had sustu^ied a heavy lesa, of mcii aad borsea^ 
whilci the Sco^ab army, o» the co^ilrary, had kept 
good cheer in i^ epunUy ae much riaher tSvm dini 
€ywn» and W9V9 gRewa wealthy by phmder. Thii 
wise schema ^f defeMe had beftn rooammeiiM 
to his postenity by the Biwae» aa thAMdy eActval 
mode of de^^ding. the Spotiuh bosBtm. 

44 tP Ui« Fwmk anwaiawaiii Ihay fffmrmM 
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rwy mvtch with the reception the j met wi^ They 
eompiatBed -Oiftt the nation which they came to 
assist treated them with no kindness or good-wiH, 
and that they withheld from them forage, provisions, 
and other supplies. The Scots replied, on the 
adier hand, that their allies were on expense to 
(hem, without being of any use ; that their watits 
were many, and could not be supplied in so poor 
a country as Scotland; and, fintdly, that they in* 
Bahed the inliabitants, and pillaged the country 
wherever they durst. Nor would the Scots per- 
iHt the French to leave Scotland till diey ^ve 
tecttrity that they would pay the expenses of niehr 
Mm maintenance. The French knights, who had 
poped to acquire both weaMi and fame, returned 
I very bad humour from a kingdom where 4ie 
^ople were so wild and uncivilized, and the coun« 

7 so mountainous and poor ; where the patches 
cultivated land bore no proportion to the ex* 
tended wastes, and the wild animals were much 
more munerous than those which were trained to 
the use of man. 

It was fW>m prudence, not from want of couragOi 
ftat the Scottish avoided great battles with Sie 
fengliilu They retidily engaged in smaller actions, 
nfien they fought wi^ the utmost valour on both 
lides, Iffl, as an old hi^orian expresses it, sword 
and lance would endure no longer, and then 4iey 
irottld paii from each odier, saymg, ** Good day ; 
md Aadcs'fbr the sport you have fiitown*'^ Avery 
ftmsaMble instance of such ^ despenite balde 
aecumpd in tile year 1388. 

l%e Scottish noU^s had determiiied up<m an 
ii^vaAir of Bnghmd on a hftge scalo, and bad 
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assembled a great army for .that purpose'; but 
learning that the people of Northumberland were 
assembling an army on the eastern frontier, they 
resolved to limit their incursion to that which mignt 
be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen 
band of four or five thousand men. With this 
force he penetrated into the mountainous frontier 
of England, where an assault was least expected, 
and issuing forth near Newcastle, fell upon the£at 
and rich country around, slaying, plundering, burn- 
ing, and loading his army with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English 
noble of great power, and with whom the Douglas 
had frequently had encounters, sent his two sons, 
§ir Henry and Sir Ralph Perc^, to stop the pro- 
gress of this invasion. Both were gallant knights, ' 
but the first, who, from his impetuosity, was called 
Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished war- 
riors in England, as Douglas was in Scotland. 
The brothers threw themselves hastily into New* 
castle, to defend that important town; and as 
Douglas, in an insulting mamier, drew out his fol- 
lowers before the walls, they came out to skirmish 
with the Scots. Douglas and Henry Percy en- 
countered personally ; and it so chanced that 
Douglas got possession in the struggle of Hot- 
spur's spear, to the end of which w^ attadied a 
small ornament of silk, embroidered with pearls, 
on which was jepresented a lion, the cognizance, 
as it is called, of the Percies. Douglas«sh6ok this 
trophy alofl, and declared that he would earn it 
into Scotland, and plant" it on his castle of ibftl* 
keith, 

" That," said Percy, « shalt thou never do. I 
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will regain my lance «re thou canst get back into 
Scotland." 

'^ Then," said Douglas, '< come to seek it, and 
thou shalt find it before my tent." 

The Scots army, having completed the purpose 
of their expedition, began their retreat up the vale 
of the little river Reed, which afforded a tolerable 
road running towards the Scottish frontier. They 
encamped jit Otterbum, about twen^ miles from 
tfaefrontier, on the 19th August, 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in the 
jScotti^^camp that. the English host were coining 
apon them, and the moonlight showed the advance 
of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of men ecnial or 

Eperior in number to that of I>ouglas. He had 
ready crossed the Reed water, and was advanc- 
l towards the lefl fltmk of tiie Scottish araiy. 
Doug]a% not choosing to receive the assault in that 
position, drew hisi men out of the camp, and with 
a degree of military skill which could scarce have 
Iteen expected when bis forces were of such an 
undisciplined character, he altogether changed the 
position of ihe army, and presented his troops with 
their firont fo the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squa- 
drons through the deserted camp,- where there were 
Jione left but a few servants and stragglers of the 
ttmy. The interruptions which'the English troops 
met with, threw them a little into disorder, when 
the moon aiising, showed them the Scottish army, 
who they fimcied were retreating, drawn up m 
compete order, and prepared to fi^t The battle 
commenced with the greatest fury ; for Percy and 
DoogUw were the two most dbting^uished scmmm 
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of their time, and each ariny trusted in the ooimge 
aad talents of their commopders, whose nttM 
wme shouted on either side* The Scots, who 
were outnumbered, were at length about to give 
wajy iHiea Douglas, their leader, caused his ban- 
ner lo advaace, attended bj his best men. He 
himself, shoattng his war«-ciy of *^ Dougba !" nisjni 
ed forwud, dealing his way with the blows c^ hm 
batde-axe» and bred^ing into the Terf thiehMt of 
the enemy. He fell, at length,.under three mop 
lal wounds. Had his death been known, it would 
nrohably have decided the batde against the Scots; 
but the English <»ify knew that some brave m«B>, 
at-arme had fallen. Meantime the a^aex^ Scottish, 
nobles pressed forward, and found their Genen^ 
dying, ammig several of his faithful esquires aad^ 
pepee, iHio ky slain around. A stout priest, caMi 
Wuliam of Noitii-Berwick, the chaplain of Doug- 
hu^ was proUctmg the body of bis patroft with t 
long lance. ^ 

«< How fares it, cousin l** said SiBChur, the firaC 
Boottish kni|^ who came op to the wmmM 
leoder* 

«< Indifferently," answered Douglas; *• bet 
Mos s e d be Crod, my aacestoiB have died itt Mds 
of battle, not oi^down*beds4 Ismkfest) bat lit 
them still C17 my wat-cry, and coaced my doii 
firom my followers. There was a tmditieii in e« 
&Mily that a dead Douglas should win a Md, «ii 
I tvMt Jt will be this day accoiiq>liahed.'' 

The nobles did as he faades^oinedl; tiM^eit- 
oehM the Eail's body, andagwi luiindM i^lln 
iMHtfer «iimitim| «< Doogka! Dengliet*^ loni* 
thMhe«M^ mwgngJMhwnieWiwdiengOyti 
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loss of the, brave brothers Henry and Ralph Percy, 
both of whom were made prisoners, fighting most 
gallandy, and almost no man of note amongst (he 
English escaped dciith «* laqptivity. Hence a 
Scottish poet has said of the name of Douglas,— 

« libito JmT* Wii kiloihi at teiA 4«^»oug to yid^ 
Aad Doi^is dead, bw Band bM won the fidd.» 

Sir H«iry Percy became the pisoner of Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who obliged him for ransom lo build 
a casSe for him^t Peiiomtn Ayrshire. The batfle 
<^ Otteibum was disastrous to the leaders on both 
ndes— Percy being made captive, and Douglas 
slain on the field. It has been the subject of many 
lones and poems, and the greailustbrianFroi^sart 
imyZ Aat, one oAer action only excepted, it Wtts 
^ best ftnigfat battle of that warlike time. 

KJ^n died I9ih April, 13^0. tiiBt^igti 
did not approach in gloiy to thai of his matertial 
crendfiithef Robert Brube; but it was ff ^nifte 
|Z«te than that of David «;, Th« ^^«^ 
BalicA to the crown were not ~^^^.l *?f^^^^ 
STlngMrfi iBBie more ti^. one mcui^»<>ft ^ 
ScotlanMl^ n«^®' "^^ afcle toretam lon|j fkW. 
seagMWi of the cotmtqr* 
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Acce$9hn oj Robert III. — Ditarderly StaU of iht 
Stghkmds — Conflict between the Clan CMdtan 
ana the Clan Kay, on the J>rorth Inch of Perth — 
Character and Deaih of the Duke of Rothsmfy 
ihe ffeir Apparent — Ciapture of Prince Jamee 
^ the EngUshj and Death of Robert III, 



Turn eldest sou of Robert II. was oti^nally \ 
called John. But it was a popular remark, that i 
the Kings named John, both of France and Eng- 
laHdj had been unfortunate, and the ScottishpeopJe 
;Were vei^ partial to the name of Robert, from its 
having bi^eii borne bj the Great Bruce. John 
'StewarCf therefore, on ascending the Scottish 
thr6ne,,g<^nuiged his name to ^t of Robert IB. 
We shall see, however, that this poor Ei^ re* 
mained as unfortunate as if his name had b6en 
still John. 

The disturbances of the Highlands were one of 
tile plagues of his reign. You must recollect that 
that extensive range of mountains was inhabited 
bj a race of men different in language and man* 
ners from the Lowlauders, and divided into fiunilies 
cidled Gkms. The English termed them the T¥iid 
Soots, and the French £e Scottii^ Savages ; and, 
in good truth, veiy wild and savage they seem to 
h«i^ been. The losses which the Low Country 
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had sustained by the £nglish wars had weakened 
the counties next to the Highlands so much, that 
thej became unable to repress the incursions of 
the mountaineers, who descended from their hills, 
took spoil, burned and destroyed, as if in the 
country of an enemy. 

In 1392, a large body of these Highlanders 
broke down from the Grampian Mountains. The 
chiefs were called Clan-Donnochy, or sons of 
Duncan, answering to the clan now called Robert- 
son. A party of the Ogilvies and Lindsays, under 
Sir Walter Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus, march<?4 
hastily against them, and charged them with their 
lances. But notwithstanding the advantage of 
their being mounted and completely sheathed in 
trmour, the Highlanders defended themselves 
with such ferocity, as to slay the Sheriffs and sixty 
of his followers, and repulse the Lowland gentlo- 
men. To give some idea of their ferocity, it is 
told that Sir David Lindsay, having in the f.i s*t 
encounter run his lance through the body, of c<ne 
of the Highlanders, bore him down and pinned htm 
to the earth. In tfiis condition, and in his dyit^g 
agonies, the Highlander writlied himself upwards 
on die spear, and exerted his last strength in 
fetching a sweeping blow At the armed knight with 
his two-handed sword. The stroke, mode wiih 
all the last energies of a ^tyiiig man, cut through 
Lindsay's stirrup and steel-boot, and though it did 
not sever his leg from his body, yet wounded 
him so severely as to oblige him to quit the field. 
It happened, fortunately perhaps for the Low- 
landsy that' the wild Highlanders were as much 
addicted to quarrel with each other as with tbw 
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neighbours. Two clans, or rather two leagues or 
confederacies, composed each of several separate 
clans, fell into such deadly feud with each other, 
as filled the ^ii4iole neighbourhood with slaughter 
and discord. 

When this feud or quarrel could be no other- 
wise ended, it was resolved the difference should 
be decided hy a combat of thirty men of the Clan 
Chattan, against the same number of the Clan 
Kay ; that the battle should take place on tbe 
North Inch of Perth, a beautiful and. level mea- 
dow, in part surrounded by the river Tay ; and 
that it should be fought in presence of the King 
and his nobles. Now, there was a cruel policy in 
this arrangement ; for it was to be supposed that 
all the best and leading men of each clan would 
desire to be among the thirty which were to fight 
for their honour, and it was no less to be expected 
that the battle would be very bloody and despe- 
rate. Thus, the probable event would be, that 
both clans, having lost very many of their best and 
bravest men, would be more easily managed in 
future. Such was probably the view of the King 
and his counsellors in permitting this desperate 
conflict, which, however, was much in the spirit of 
the times. 

The parties on each side were drawn out, armed 
with sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood 
looking on each other with fierce and savage 
aspects, when, just as the sigiml for fight was 
expected, the commander of the Clan Cbattan 
perceived that one of his men, whose heaiC had 
fidled him, had deserted his standard. Tbere was 
no time to seek another man fisom the clan, so the 
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diieflai% as liis only fesource, urns obliged to 
ofler a reward to aoy ooa who would fight in tfao 
room of the fugitive. Peahaps you tbaSn it might 
be difficult to ^t a man, who, for a small hire, 
would undergo the perils of a batlle which was 
like]|r to be so obstinate and deadly. But in that 
figh^ng «^ Oion valued their lives lightly. One 
Henry Wynd, a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by 
trade, a little bandy-le^^d man, but of great 
sti>eiigth and activity, and weti accostoaied to use 
the broad-sword, offered himself, for half a Freoidl 
crovvB, to serv* on the part^of the Clan Chsttaa in 
the baltleofthatday. 

Xlae signal was then giiren by sound of 4he royal 

trumpats, and of the great war bagpipes of dM 

fTigbtapdmrBj aod the two parties fell on each other 

wida Ae utmost fuiy, their natural ferocity of tea* 

per being eaBcited by feodal hatred against thh 

hostile c£b, zeal for the hononr oi their own, and 

a c<Misciou8n6ss that Hbej were fighting in pi^esenea 

q€ the King aad nii>bl!es of Soodaad. As ihsf 

fou^t with the two-handed aword and axe, the 

weunds they iaflifited on eaoh olber were of a 

^^baaflysizo aad dbaxwct&t* Heads woa dovan 

aawadcr, Hmbs wena lap|^ from the tnak The 

meadow was aoon flooded widi blood» «id'00vefad 

widi dead aad woaaded man. 

lia iM nadst af this deadly confliot,-the eiaof 
tafai «f 4ha Clan Chaltan observed that Haaiif 
Wynd, aAer*he had slain one of the Claa 
drew aaidi^ and 4id aat aeam willing <to 




^ fisw^ tlaa»^ said he, '' art thou lAaid I** 
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<< Not I," answered Hebty ; '^ btit I have done 
enough of woik for half-a-crown.^ 

" Forward and £gfat," said the Highland chief; 
*' he that doth not grudge his day's wOrk, I will 
not stint him in his wages.'' 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged 
into the conflict, and, by his excellence as a 
swoidsman, contributed a great deal to the vic- 
tory, iK^ch at lengtii fell to the Clan Chattan. 
Ten of the victors, with Henry Wynd, whom the 
Highlanders called the Crow Chram^ (that is, the 
oro<^ce4 or bandy-legged smith, thou^ he was 
saddler, for war-saddles were then made of 
ateel,) were left alive, but they were all wound- 
ed. Only one of ibe Clva Kay survived, 
and he was unhurt But tfab single individua] 
dared not oppose himself to eleven men, though 
all more or less hurt, but throwing himself mto the 
Tay, swam to the other side, and w^it off to cany 
to tile Highlands the news of his clan's defeat It 
is aaidi he was so ill received by his kinsmen tfast 
he put himself to death. % 

Some pert of the above lirtory is matter of tra- 
dition, bitf the general fact is. certain. Heniy 
Wynd was rewarded to the Highland chieftam's 
best abilities ; but it was remarked, that, when the 
battle was over, he was not able to tell the name 
of thexlan he fought for, replying, when asked oo 
which side he had been, that he was fighting for 
his own hand. Hence Uie proverb, " Every man 
for his own hand, as Hany Wynd fought ** 

In the meantime troubles, to which we hav^ for- 
meilyalluded, broke out in the familyof Roimt HI. 
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The King had been lamed in early youth by the 
kick of a horse, which had prevented his engaging 
in mrar. He was by disposition peaceful, religious, 
and just, but not firm of mind, and easily in^KMsed 
on by Uiose about him, and particularly by his 
brother the Duke of 41hany, a man of an enter- 
prising character, but crafty, ambitious, and cruel. 

This Prince, the next heir to tbe crown, if the 
King's children could be displaced, continued to 
sow strife and animosity betwixt his father and 
tbe Duke of Rothsay, the eldest son of Robert IH., 
and heir to his kingdom* Rothsay wa& young, 
gay, and irregular, his father old, and strict in hb 
p^iac^>le8 ^ occasions of quarrel easily arose be- 
twixt them, and Albany represented the conduct . 
of the son to the father in the worst light. 

Xhe King and Queen seem to liayeJi>een of 
opinion, that the marriage, of the Prince might put 
an end to his idle and hcentious course of life. 
But Albany, whom they consulted, conducted this 
important affair in a manner disgraceful to the 
Royal Family* He proceeded upon the principle, 
thaCt the Prince should marry the daughter of the 
Scottish noble who was willing to pay the largest 
sum of OMMiey for the honour of connecting himself 
with the royal family. Tlie powerful George 
Earl of March, was at first the largest offerer. 
But although the Prince was contracted to the 
dam^ter of that nobleman, yet the match was 
broken off by Albany, ^en a still larger sum was 
offered by the Earl of Douglas, who, having him* 
self married the King's sister, was now desirous 
that their daughter shoidd wed the heir of th# 
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tltfooe. They were mamed ftccordinglyy but in 
«i evil hoar. 

The Prince eontiRued to give ofience bj dw 
levity of his conduct ; Albany contmoed to poar 
his con^laints into the King's ear, and Dongias 
beeam^ also the enemy of ins royal son-in-law. 

The history of this reign being imperfect, we do 
not distinctly know what clkaf^s were broo^ 
against the Duke of Rothsay, or how far they were 
true or false. But it seems certiuoi Ihat he was 
delivered up by his father to the power of his vtode 
of Albany, and his father-inJaw the Earl of 
Dou^as, who treated him with the utonost cruelty. 

A vfllatn named Ramorgny, with tiie assistance 
of 0ir WMam Lindsay, was furnished wi& a war- 
rant for, ap[»ehending and confining the person of 
the heir apparent of Scotland. Armed with this 
Authority, they seized upon him as he was journey- 
ing in Fife, without any suspicion — ^placed bun 
ilpon an ordinary work-horse, and conducted him 
to the strong tower, or castle, of Falkland, bel<Hig- 
ing to Albany. It was a heavy fall of rain, bot 
the poor Prince was allowed no bther shelter than 
a peiasantfs cloak. When in tot gloomy fbrCress, 
he was thrown into a dungeon and deprived of 
food. It is said ihat one woman, touched with his 
lamentations, contrived to bring .him from time to 
time thin barley cakes, concealed in her veil, 
irfiich she passed through the bars of his prison ; 
and tibat another woman supplied him widi fttHk 
from her own bosom. Both were discovered, and 
what scanty resources their charity ^oold ttfibrd 
were intercepted, and ihe unhappy mnce ^Bed in 
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die month of March 1402, of fandne, the 
apyere and lingering mode among the manybj 
which life may be emied. 

There is no evidence that the oid King, ifl^nn 
and simple-minded as he was, suspected the foul 
play which his son had receiyed; but the-vem 
geaoee of God seemed to menace the ceuntiy in 
which such atragedy had been acted. The Earl 
of March, incensed at the breach of tibe contract 
betwixt his daughter and the Prince, deserted the 
Scottish cause, and embraced that of En^and. 
He fled to -Northumberland, and from tibenee 
made repeated incursions upon the Scottish fron* 
tier. 

nThe Earl of Douglas, placing himself at the 
head <^^n thousand men, made an incursicm into 
England, with banner displayed, and took great 
spoil. But he was waylaid in retunupg by the 
celebrated Hotspur, -who, with Greorge of March 
and others, had assembled a numerous army* 
Douglas took his ground on an eminence^ called 
H<Miiildon, where bos numerous ranks weite exposed 
to the English arrows, with the same iniatiMLtion a« 
had been displayed at so many other battles, the 
Scots -aviiSmng great loss, for which they were un^ 
able to repay &e enemy. While they were thus sus- 
taining a dreadfully unequal comba^ a bold Scottish 
k^ig hi y named Sir Jofan Swinton^ called with a 
loud v<Mce, *^ Why do we remain here on this 
billside^ to be shot like stags with airows, when we 
□niglitrush down upon the English) and dispute the 
sombat lumd to huid?" Thm was. a young no- 
b»leiMan in the host, oalldd the Lofd of Crordoou 
I^he person living whom he BMSidelasted was this 
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same Sir John Swinton, because in some private 
quarrel he had slain Gordon's father. But when 
he heard him give such resolute and brave advice 
in that dreadful extremity, he required to be made 
a knight at Swinton's hand ; *^ for," said he, 
*< from the hand of no wiser leader or braver man 
can I ask thtit honour." Switlton granted his 
prayer, and that done, he and Gordon rushed 
down side by side with their followers, and made 
considerable slaughter amongst the English. But 
not being supported by odier chiefs, they were 
overpowered and cut to pieces. The Scots lost 
the battle, sustaining a total defeat ; and Douglas, 
wounded, and having lost an eye, fell into the 
hands of the English as a prisoner. 

A singular train of events followed, which be- 
long rather to English than Scottish history, but 
which it is proper you should know. The Earl of 
Northumberland, father to Hotspur, had deter- 
mined to rebel against Henry IV., then. King of 
England. To strengthen their forces, they gave 
Douglas his liberty, and engaged him to assist 
them in the civil war which was impending. 
Douglas came accordingly with a band of hs 
countr3rmen, and joined Henry Percy, called Hot- 
spur. They marched together into England, and 
fought a memorable battle with the ro3ral forces, 
near Shrewsbury. As Henry lY. was personallj 
present in the battle, Douglas resolved to seek 
him out, and end the contest by killing or making 
him prisoner. The King had, however, several 
other champions in the field, armed and mounted 
exacdv like himself. Of these, Douglas killed no 
1«M tnan three, exclaiming wi& amazenienti as 
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they af^ared one after .another ; so that when at 
length he encountered the real king, he called out, 
*^ Where the devil do all* these kings come from?" 
He attacked Hemy himself with the same fury 
with which he had assaulted those who represented 
him, overthrew the .royal banner, slaying a valiant 
knigfaty Sir Thomas Blunt, to whpse care it had 
been committed, and was about to kill the King. 
But numbers, and especially the valiant Prince of 
Wales, his son, came to the King of England's 
assistance; and before Douglas could fight his 
way forward to Henry, Hotspur was killed by an 
UTow-shot, and his party yrere obliged to fly. 
Douglas at length condescended to fly also, but 
lis horse stumbling in ascending a hill, he was 
Igain wounded and taken. 

TVe return to poor King Robert, yfho was now 
exhausted by age, infirmities, and j^unily calamity. 
Se had still a remaining son, called James, about, 
ileven years old, and he was probably afraid to 
ntrust him to the keeping of Albany, as hb death 
vould have rendered that ambitious Prince next 
leir to flie throne. Ue resolved, tiberefore, to 
lend the young Prince to France, under pretence 
bat he would . receive a better education there 
ban Scotland could .afibrd hinL An English 
vessel took that on board of which the Prince was 
lailingto France, and James was sent to Liohdon. 
^hen Henry heard that the Prince of Scotland 
iras in his power, he resolved to detain him a prl- 
oner. This was very unjust, for the counfiies of 
Sngland and Scotland were at peace together ai 
he time. The King sent him to prison, however, 
oying, tfalit << the Prince wooid be as well edu* 
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catod at hk court as that of France, for IfaatlM 
anderstood Freaeb w^" This was said ii 
mockerfi but Henij kept his word in tins point 
and though tiie Scottirii Prince was confined un< 
justly, he received an excellent education at tix 
expense of the English monarch. 

This new misfoitune, which placed the onl) 
ranainhig aoa of the poor old King in the hands 
of the EngUrii, seems tohave broken the hnrt ol 
Robert the Thhd, who died about a jear after- 
wards, overwhelmed with ailamitiim and iBfimit^. 
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Regency tff Robert^ Duke of Mhany — Battle of 
Harlow — Regency ofMurda4i^ Duke of Albany 
'-^Exploits of the Scoti in Ftance^-^Delherance 
of James the First from hU Captivity in Eng- 
land. 



Albamit, the brother of Robert lit., was now 
Regent of the kingdom, of which he had long pos- 
sessed the supreme goyerfindettt. He was, it may 
be supposed, in no great huny to obtain the re- 
lease of his nephew Prince James, whose return 
to Scotland must have ended his own power. He 
was, as we have seen, a wicked, cruel, and ambi- 
tious man ; yet he was regular in administering 
justice, and took great care not to lay any taxes 
On the people. 

Jedburgh Castle, which the English had kept 
ever since the battle of Durham, had been taken 
by th6 Teviotdaie Borderers, and it was proposed 
tnat it should be pulled down, in order that it 
fnighi not agajn aAbrd the enemy a stronghold on 
the frontiers. To maintain the men ctigaged in 
demolishing this large and strong (brtress^ it was 
proposed to lay a smaU tax of two pennies on 
each hearth in jScotland, to defray the expense. 
But the Regent determined to pay it out of hia 
own and the king's revenue, resolved, as he said. 
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that he would not begin his regency by a measure 
which must afflict the poor* 

In other respects, Albany was an unworthy 
cbamcter. He was not even brave, which was a 
failing uncommon in his age and family; and 
though he engaged in several wars with England, 
he did not gain either honour or success in any of 
them* 

One of the most remarkable events during his 
government was the battle of Uarlaw. This was 
rought by a prince called Donald of the Isles, who 
possessed all the islands on the west side of Scot- 
land. He Was also the proprietor of grekt estates 
on the mainland, and aspired to the style of an io«] 
dependent sovereign. i 

This Donald, in the year 1411, laid claim tai 
the Earldom of Ross, then vacant, which the 
Resent had determined to bestow on a member 
of his own family. Donald of the Isles raised 
ten thousand men, all Highlanders like himself 
and invading the north of Scotland, came as &i 
as a place called Harlaw, about ten miles from 
Aberdeen. Here he was encountered by tha 
Earl of Mar, at the head of an inferior army, but 
composed of Lowland gentlemen, better armed 
and disciplined than the followers of Donald. A 
most desperate battle ensued, in which both par- 
ties suffered ^eat loss. On that of Donald, the 
chiefs of the clans, called Macintosh and Maclean, 
were both slain, with about ' a thousand^ meo. 
Mar lost about five hundred brave gentlemeDy 
amongst them Ogilvy, Scrymgeour, Irvine of 
Drum, and other men of rank. But the High* 
landers had the worst, tod wete obliged to retiaat 
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after the battle. This was fortunate for Scotland^ 
since otherwise the Highlanders, at that time a 
wildand barbarous people, would have overrun 
and perhaps actuaUy conquered, a great part of the 
civilized country. The battle of Harlaw was loqg 
remembered, owing to the bravery with which the 
field was disputed. 

The Regent Albany died in 1419. He was 
ncceeded in his high office, by his son Mur- 
ilac, Duke of Albany, a man who had neither 
the vices nor the virtues of his father. Duke 
Hobert was active^ crafty, suspicious, and, in one 
lense at least, wise. The son was indulgent, in- 
blent, and at the same time simple and easy to be 
r posed upon. Many quarrels and feuds br<^e put 
the country, and even in his own family, 'which 
lad been suppressed by the strong hand of his fa« 
her. Little memorable took place in the regency 
if Murdac, but it was remarkable for the great 
enown which the Scots won in the wars of France. 

I have told you how a body of French knights 
ame to Scotland to assist the Scottish against the 
i^glish'; and you must now know how the Scot- 
ish repaid the obligation by sending over a body 
^men«ti>:a8sist Charles, Eipg of France, who was 
B great danger of beiag completely conquered by 
lenry Y. of England, who seemed on the point 
f expelling him from the kingdom, and possessing 
limself of the crown of France. * A small army of 
bout abc or seven thousand chosen men had gone 
France, under the command of John Stewart, 
lUu-l of Buchan, the second son of the Regent Ro- 
bert, Duke of Albany. He had under him Lind-^ 
By, Swinton> and other men of consaciaeace and 
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of Ikine. They gained an important victoiy over 
tfie English, then under command of the Duke of 
Clarence, brother to Henrj Y. This Fi4nce, 
hearing that there was a body of Scots encamped 
at a- town called Bauge, and enraged that the 
Scots should not only defend their own country 
from the English, but also come over to give them 
trouble in France, made a basty march to surprise 
them. He lefl behind him those celebrated ar- 
chers, who had usually afforded the English means 
of conquest over the enemy, because he relied 
upon the rapidity of his motions, as he under* 
stood the Scots were observing indifferent disd- ' 
pline, and not keeping a vigilant watch. He ai^ 
rived at Baug^, followed only by the knights sal^ 
men-at-arms on horseback. Having forced iia^ 
passage of a bridge, Clarence was pressing for^ 
ward at the head of his cavalry, distinguished by 
the richness of his armour, and by a rich golden 
-eoronet whic<h he wore over his helmet At this 
moment the Scottish kni^ts charged the enemy. 
Sir John Swinton galloped against the Duke of 
Clarence, and unhorsed him with his lance,* and 
the Earl of Buchan dashed out his brains with a 
batUe-axe or mace. A great many Ei^gltsh knightar 
and aobles were slainat this rencounter, 22d ManA 
1421. '" IPhe French King, to reward the valour of 
tlie Soots, create^the Earl of Bu<^anCmistdbte of 
France, (one of the highest offices in the kbig> 
d(HDy) and Count of Aub^y. 

The Scots, incited by the renown and wealA 
which their countrymen had acquired, cajne over 
to Franee in greater numbers, and the Earl^rf 
Oougka bimself yma tempted to Miig over t^ 
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little armjy in which the b^t and noblest of the 
gentlemen of the sonth of Scotland of course 
enrolled themselves. Thej who did not go them*- 
selves, sent their sons and brothem. Sir Alexan«> 
der Home of Home had intended to take this 
course; and his brother, David Home of Wed« 
derbum, was equipped for the expedition. The 
chief himself came down to the vessel to see 
Douglas and his brother embarks But when the 
£arl saw his old companion in arms about to take 
leave of him, he said, " Ah ! Sir Aiexander, who 
^Quld have thought that thou and I should oyer 
bave parted ?" 

<< Neither will we part now, mj lord,'' said Bit 
Ucxander ; and suddeidv changing hiii purpose^ 
p sent hack his brother i>avid to take care of his 
»stle, family, and estate, and going to France 
JFith his old friend, died with him ihl tfaie battle of 
(TemeuiL 

The Earl of Douglas, whose n^tory fame was 
(o great, received h^h honours from die King of 
F*rance, and was created Duke of Touraine. The 
Sari was used to ridicule the Duke of BedCbsd, 
vho then acted as regent for Hmuy ▼!• in Fvance, 
md g«ve him the nickname, of Jbh» mih th$ 
eadeu sword. Upon the 17th Angost 1424, 
7ouglafi received a message from the Duke of 
ledifbrd, that he intended to come aiid dine and 
(rink wine with him* Douses wmll understood 
be nature of the visit, and sent back word that he 
bouhl 1^^ welcome. The Soota and French pre- 
ored for battle, but the Eaii of Douglas, who 
fanaidered their situation as tavoataUe, reooiB-> 
|i»iuM ^9i thejr 4iftid4ifiWirB te a(tt»ok of the 
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English, instead of advancing to meet them. The 
French Count de Narbonne, however, insisted 
that they should a^ck instead of remainining 
in their position ; tind putting the French in 
motion, declared he would advance to' the fight 
whether, the Scots did so qr not-. Douglaij 
was thus^ compelled to advance likewise, but 
it was in disorder. The English archers in the 
meantime showered their arrows on the French : 
their jnen-at*arms charged; and a total rout of 
the-aHied army was the consequence. Douglas 
and Buchan stood their grouna, fought desperate- 
ly, and died nobly. Home,- Lindsay, Swinton, 
and far the greater jpatt of that brave Scottish 
band of auxiliaries, were killed on the spot. 

' The great Earl of Douglas, who "was slain at 
Verneuil, was distinguished from the rest of his 
family by the name of Tine-manf that is, Lose^man, 
as he was defeated in the great battles of Homil- 
don, Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Yerneuil, 
where he lost his life. His contemporary and ri- 
val, George Earl of March, was as remarkable 
for being fortunate ; for whether he fought on the 
Scottish or English side, his party was always 
victorious. The slender remains of the Scottish 
forces were adopted by Charles of France as a life- 
guard; an establishment which was continued for 
a great many years. 

We return now to Scotland, where the Regent 
Murdac of Albany was so far ^om being able to 
guide the affairs of the state, that he could not 
control his own sons. There wore two of them, 
haughty, licentious young men, who respected 
neither ihe authority. of God nor man, and that of 
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their father least of .all. Their misbehaviour was 
so ffesA, that Murda<v began to think of putting an 
end to their bad conduct and his own government 
at the same time, by obtaining the deliverance of 
the Sing from £nglish captivity. A singular 
piece of insolence, on the part of his eldest son, is 
said to have determined him to this measure. 

At this time the amusement of hawking (that is, 
of taking birds of game by means of trained hawks) 
was a pastime greatly esteemed by the nobility. 
The Regent Murdac had one falcon of peculiar 
excellence, which he valued. His eldest son, 
Walter Stewart, had often asked this bird of his^ 
, father, and been as often denied. At length one 
day when the Regei]it had the hawk sitting upon his 
^risty in the way that falconers carry such birds, 
Walter renewed his importunity about the falc6n ; 
and when his father again refused it, he snatched 
it from his wrist, and wrung its neck round, lli.s 
father, greatly offended at so gross an insult, said, 
in his anger, *^ Since thou wilt give me neither reve- 
rence nor obedience, I will fetch home one whom 
we must all obey." From that moment, he began 
to bargain with the English in good earnest that 
they should restore James, now King of Scotland, 
to his own dominions. 

The English government were not unwilling to 
deliver up Jantes, the rather that he had fallen in 
k>ve with Joan, the Earl of Somerset's daughter, 
nearly related to the royal family of England. 
They considered that this alliance would incline 
the young Prince to peace with England; and 
that the education which he had received, awl the 
friendBhips which he had formed in that counlty, 

voj. I, }^ 
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woald incline him to be a. good and poaeeablc 
neighbour. The Scots agreed to pay a consideia- 
ble lanaom, and upon these terms Jamee, the fiisl 
of that name, was net at libeity) and letumed lo 
become King in Scotland, after eigfateea Tears* 
captiyitjr* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Acetmon of James L — Execution of Murdae^ 
Duke of^Wany—Stitte of the Hightands- — Cofi- 
tpiracy againsty and Murder of James L — 
Puttiehmeniof ike ConepiriUors. 



This King James the First was also die first of 
his unfortuiiate family who showed a high degree 
of talent. Robert II. and Robert III., his fc^r 
ftnd grandfather, were both rather amiable a» indi- 
viduals than respected for their endowments as 
monarchs. But James had received an excellent 
education, of which his talents had enabled him to 
make the best use. He was also prudent and just, 
consulted the interests of his people, and endear 
vouredy as far as he could, to repress those evils, 
which had grown up through the partial government 
of Robert Duke of Albany, the rule of the feeble 
and slothful Duke Murdac, and the vicious and 
violent cooduct of his sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Mur- 
dac, who, with his two sons, was tried and con* 
demned at Stirling for abuse of the King's autho- 
rity, committed wMle Murdac was Regent. They 
were beheaded at the little eminence at Stirling, 
which is stiH shown on the Castle-hill. The Re- 
gent from that elevated spot mi^ have a diBtant 
view (rf^e magnificent Castte of Doune, whic4i 
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he had built for his residence ; aad the sons had 
ample reason to regret their contempt of their fa- 
ther's authority, and to judge the truth of his words, 
when he said he would bring in one who would rule 
them all. 

James af^rwards turned his cares to the Higfa- 
laads, wbich were in a state of terrible confusion. 
He marched into thosa disturbed districts with a 
strong army, and seized upon more than forty of 
the /chiefs, by whom these broils and quarreb were 
countenanced, put many of them to death, and 
obliged others to find secuiity that they would be 
quiet in future. Alaster Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles, endeavoured to oppose the royal authority; 
but the measures taken against him by James re- 
duced his power so much, that he was at last ob- 
liged to submit to the King's mercy. For thi* 
purpose the humbled chief came to Edinburgh se- 
cretly, and suddenly appeared in the Cathedral 
Church, where the King was employed in his de- 
votions upon Easter-day. He was without bonnet, 
armour, or ornaments, had his legs and arms bare, 
and his body only covered with a plaid. In this 
condition he submitted himself to the King's plea-j 
sure ; and holding a naked sword in his hand byl 
the point, he offered the hilt to the Eling, in token 
of Jus unreserved submissioii. James forgave him 
his repeated offences, at the intercession of the 
Queen and nobles present, but he detained him a 

frisoner in the strong Castle of Tantallon, in East 
iOthian. Tet, afler this submission of fheir }Min- 
cipal chief, the West Highlanders and pe6|ik of 
the Isles again Revolted, under the command of 
Donald BaSoch, the kinsman of ^«%&r, vA» 
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landed on the mainland with a considerable fbrcef 
and defeated the Earis of Mar and of Caithness 
with great slaughter; but when he heard that 
James was coming against him, Donald thought it 
best to retreat to Ireland. James put to dbath 
many of his followers. Donald himself was alter- 
wards killed in Ireland, and his head sent to the 
King. 

There is another stoiy, which will show the 
cruelty and ferocity of these Highland robbers. 
Another Macdonald, head of a band in Ross- 
shire, had plundered a poor widow woman, who, 
in her anger, exclaimed repeatedly tiiat she wouM 

fo to the S^ng for redress, should she travel to 
Edinburgh to seek him. '^ It is a long journey," 
answered the barfoarhm ; ^' and that you may per- 
form it the better, I will have you shod for the oc* 
casion." Accordingly, he caused a smitli to nail 
shoes to the poor woman's feet, as if they had been 
those of a horse. The widow, however, being a 
woman of high spirit, was determined to keep her 
word ; and as soon as her wounds permitted her 
to travel, she did actually go on foot to Edinburgh, 
and, throwing herself before James, acquainted 
him with the cruelty, which had been exercised on 
her. ^ James, in great resentment, caused Mac- 
doBiidy and twelve of his principal followers, to be 
seizefl, and to have their feetshod with iron-shoes, 
in,irtbieh condition they were exhibited to the pub- 
BftgyAree days, and then Executed. 
^^^^B^OB Jaimes I. restored a considerable degree 
i$Htim»qpSX^ij to the country, which he found in 
■ndl a disfraeted state. He made wise laws for 
legidatiBg die commercie of the nation, both at 
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luMDe and with other states, and strict regulaticms 
Ibr the administration of justice betwixt those who 
. had complaints against one another. 

But his greatest labour, and that which he found 
most diiBcuk to accomplish, was to diminish the 
power of the great nobUus, who ruled like so many 
kings, each on his own territory and estate, and 
made war on the King, or upon one another, wh^i« 
ever it was their pleasure tc^ do so. Accordinglj; 
he had several of these great persons brought to 
trial, and, upon their being found guilty, deprived 
them of their estates. The nobles complained 
that this was done out of spite against them, and 
that they were treated with hardship and injostice; 
and thus discontents were entertained against this 
good Prince. Another cause of offence was, that 
to maintain justice, and support the authority of 
the throne, it was found necessary that some takes 
for this purpose should be raised from the subjects; 
and the. Scottish people being poor, and totally un- 
accustomed to pay any such contributionsy they 
imputed this odious measure to the Song's avarice. 
Aiid thus, though King James was so weU-inten- 
tioned a king, and certainly the ablest who hai 
reigned in Scotland since the days of Robert 
Bruce, yet both the high and^the low murmured 
against him, which encouraged some wk^ed nen 
amongst the nobility to conspire his death* 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Rdbeit 
Graham, uncle to the Earl of Stntheme. lie 
was bold and ambitious, and highly olleiidad with 
Hie King on account of ain imprisonment^ wliicb 
Jie bad sustained by the royal command. He divw 
into the fAot the £ari of Athcto, an old am of 
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tittle- talent, by promising to make his soii Sip 
Robert Stewart, King of Scotland, in place of 
James. Oti:iers were brought into the conspiracy 
from diifeient motives. To many of their attend- 
aata they pretended they only wished to carry away 
a lady out of the court. To prepare his scheme, 
Graham retreated into the remote Highlands, and 
from thence sent a defiance, renouncing his alle- 
giance to the King, and threatening to put his 
sovereign to death with his own hand. A price 
was set upon his head, payable to any one who 
should deliver him up to justice ; but he lay con- 
cealed in the wild moustaina to prosecute his re? 
venge agamat James. 

The Cfanstipas preceding his murder was ap- 
pointed by the King for holding, a feast at Pertb. 
In has way to that town he was met by a Highland 
woman,- calling herself a prophetess. She stood 
by the side of tibe ferry by which he was about to 
travel to the north, and cried with a loud voice,— 
" My Lord the King, if you pass this water, you 
will never return again aUve.'' The King waa 
struck with this for a moment, because he had read 
iua book that a king rfiould be slain that year m 
Scolbud; for it often happens, that when a remaj*- 
abk deed is in agitation, rumours of it get abroad, 
and Mie r^ieated under pretence of prophecies ; 
but which aro, m trath, only conjectures of tM 
whidi seems likely to happen. There was a hmrfhl 
in Ae court, W whom tee kinghad conferred tbo 
Dame of the Kmg of Love, to whom the King said 
in jeat,-^' There i» a prophecy that aking shall be 
kaled m Scotiaad this year; now, Sir Alexander, 
tei WMil concfott either you oc n»» since we tine 
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are the only kings in Scotland." OUier circum- 
stances occuired, which ini^t have preyented (he 
good King's murdery but none of them were at- 
tended to. The Kingy while at Perth, took up his 
residence in an abbey of Black-Friars, ^bere being 
no castle or palace in the town conyementfbr his 
residence; and this made the execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as his guards were quait^- 
ed among, the citizens. 

The day had been spent by the King in sport 
and feasting, and by the conspirators in preparing 
for their enterprise. They had destroyed the locks 
of the doors of the apartment, so that the keys 
could not be turned ; and they had taken away the 
bars with which the gates were secured, and had 
provided planks by way of bridges, on which to 
cross the ditch which surrounded the monastery. 
At length, on the 20th February 1437, all was pre- 
pared for carrying their treaisonable purpose into 
execution, and Grraham came from his hiding- 
place in the neighbouring mouiftains, with a party 
of nigh three hundred men, and entered the gar- 
dens of the convent 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. 
He had passed the evening gaily with the nobles 
and ladies of his court, in reading romances^ and 
in singing and music, or playing at chess and ta- 
bles. The Earl of Athole, and his son Sir Robert 
Stewart, who expected to succeed James on ihib 
throne, were among the last courtiers who retired. 
At this time James remained standing before the 
fire, and conversing gaily with the Queen and her 
ladies before he went to rest. The Highland wo> 
m^n before mentioned again denumded pem^Moii 
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to speak with the King, Iwt was refused, on ac- 
count of the untaneliB^ of the^hour. All now 
were otdered to withdraw. 

At tins moment there was a ntAae and clashing 
heardy as of men in armour, and the torches in the 
garden east up great flashes of light against tho 
windows. The King th^n recollected his deadly 
enemy, Sir Robert Graham, and guessed* that he 
was coming to murder him. Hie called to the la 
dies who weare left in die diamber to keep the door 
as well as. they could, in order to give him time to 
e8ca|>e. He first tried to get out at the windows*, 
but they were fast barred, and defied his strength. 
Bylielp of the tongs, which were m the chimney, 
he raised, however, a phuik, and let ^mself down 
beneath into a narrow vault, used as a common 
sewer. This had formerly ^d an opening into the 
court of the convent, by which he might have made 
his escape. But all things turned against the un- 
fortunate Jame&; for, two or three days before, 
be had caused the opening to be built up, beeaiT^e, 
when he played at ball, &e ball used to roll into 
the vault through that hdle. 

While the Kmg was in tins place of cohceaU 
mesky tile conspirators were seeking hhn through 
the convent, and, at leugdi, came to the room 
wiieie the ladies were. The Queen and her wo- 
nes endeavoured, as well as they might, to keep 
the door sholy and one of them, Ca^rmeBeoglas, 
boldiy thrast her own tatm across iie dtoor, instead 
of Ihe bar, which had been taken sway, as I told 
youm But. Aie brave lady's arm war seen broketti 
and tiie traitwrff rushed into die room with swordli 

and dags^ets.dnwni hurting and thffewkif down 

Iff* 
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such of the womea as opposed mem. The poor 
Queen stood half undiessed, shrieking aloudy and 
one of the assassins would have slain her, had it 
not been for a son of Sir Robert Grahain, who 
said to him, " What would you do to the Queen? 
She is but a woman — ^Let us seek the King." 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, 
but without any success ; so they left the apart- 
ment, and sought elsewhere about the monastery. 
In the meanwhile the King turned impatient, and 
desired the ladies to help him out of the inconve- 
nient lurking place. At this unlucky moment the 
conspirators returned, one of them having recol- 
lected that tiiere was such a vault, and that they 
had not searched it. And when they tore VBp the 
plank, and saw the King standing beneath in the 
vault, one of them called to the others, <^ Sin, I 
have found the bride, for whom we have been seek- 
ing ail night." Then, first one, and then another 
of the villains, brethren of the name of Hall, de- 
scended into the vault, with daggers drawn, to have 
dispatched the unfortunate King, who was stand- 
ing there in his shirt, without wessons oi any kind. 
But James, who was an active and strong man, 
threw them both down beneath his feet, and strug. 
gled to have got a dagger from one or other of 
them, in which his hands were severely cut and 
manned. Then Su* Robert Graham himself 
sprung down on the King, who, finding no further 
defence possible, asked hun for mercy, and for 1^ 
sure to confess his sins tp a priest^v But Giraham 
replied fiercely, "Thou never hadst mercy on 
those of: thine own. ]i4ood, nor any one else, there- 
fore thou shult find no mercy here ; and w for a 
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(uvrifessor, thou shalt have none but this sword." 
So speaking, he thrust the sword through the King's 
body. And yet it is said, that when he saw his 
Prince lying bleeding under his feet, he was de- 
sirous to have lefl tbe enterprise unfinished ; but 
the other conspirators called on Graham to kill the 
King, otherwise he sh(nild himself die by their 
ha nebs ; upon which Graham, with the two men 
who had descended into the vault before him, fell 
on the unhaf^y Prince with their daggers, and slew 
him by many stabs. There were sixteen wounds 
ID his breast alone. 

By this time, but too late, news of this outrage 
had reached the town, and the household servants 
of the King, with the people inhabiting the town of 
Perth, were hastening to the rescue, with torches 
and weapons. The traitors accordingly caught 
the alarm, and retreated into the Highlands, losing 
in their fli^t only one or two, taken as slain by 
Ae pursuers. When they spoke about dieir enter- 
{Mrise among themselves, ^ey greatly regretted 
that they hml not killed tiie Queen along with her 
husband, fearing that i^e would be active and 
inezomble in her vengeance. 

Indeed their apprehensions were justified by the 
event, for ^ueen Joanna made so strict search 
after the vfllainous assassins, that in the course of 
a month, most of ihem were thrown into prison, 
and being tried and condemned, they were put to 
death with new and hideous tortures. The flesh of 
Robert Stewart, and of a private chambeiiain of 
die King, was torn from their bodies with pincers ; 
wfailei even in the midst of lliese horrible agCMues, 
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they confessed ibe justice of their seotence. TbA 
Earl of Athole was beheaded, denjing at his death 
that he had coosented to the conspiracy, though he 
admitted that his son had told him of it, to which 
he had replied, by enjoining him. to have no con- 
eem in so great a crime. Sir Robert Graham, who 
was the person with whom the cruel scheme had 
origin, spoke in defence of it to ^ last He had 
a right to slay the King, he said, for he had le- 
uounced his allegiance, and declared was against 
him ; and he expramed his belief, that i^ memory 
would be honoured for putting to death so cruel a 
tyrant. He was tortured in the most dreadful 
manner before faia final execution, and his son was 
slain bef<Me his ey^es, whilst he was jet living. 

Notwithstanding the greatness oC their crime, it 
was barbarous cruelty to torture these wretched 
murderers in the mann^ we have mentioned. But 
the people were much incensed against them ; for 
^Q«^,they had munnured against King James 
wMe he lived, yet the dismal manner of his death, 
imd the sense that his intentions towards his peo- 
ple were kind and just, caused him to be nmdiie- 
getted. He had also many popuhir qualities, 
is face was handsome, and his person strong and 
active. His mind was well cultivated withoma- 
mental and elegant accomplishmeatB, as well as 
stored with useful information. He undersCood 
musK and poetry, and wrote verses, boCb aerious 
and comic, which are still preserved, and road wiA 
iotewat and entertamment by those who andei^ 
stand the aMODt langimge in winch they ara com. 
posed. Hie murderer Graham Was ao far from 
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being remembered with honour for the assassina^ 
don which he had committed, that his memory was 
execrated in a popular rhyme, then generally o»ir- 
rent: — 

Robert Graham. 
That slew oor Ki|ig^ 
CM give Ua ahaiMb' 
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CHAP. xvra. 



Of iht Reign of James 11. ; the Wars wiih the 
' ^ Douglasses^ and the SSn^s Deaih. 



When James L was murdered, his son and 
hejir, James II., was only six years old ; so that 
Scotland was once more plunged into all the dis- 
cord and confusions of a regency, which were 
sure to reach their height in a country where even 
the undisputed sway of a Sovereign of mature age 
was not held in due respect, and often disturbed 
by treason and rebellion. 

The affairs of the kingdom, during the minority 
of James II., were chiefly managed by two states- 
men, who seem to have been men of considerable 
personal talent, but very little|>rinciple or integrity. 
Sir Alexander Livingston was guardian of the 
King's person — Sir William Crichton was Ohao- 
cellor of the kingdom. They debated betwixt 
themselves the degree of authority attached to 
their respective offices, and at once engaged in 
quarrels with each other, and with one who was 
more powerful than either of them — the great 
£arl of Douglas. 

That mighty house was now at the highest pitch 
of its greatness. The Earl possessed Galloway, 
Annandale, and other extensive properties in die 
south of Scotland, where almost all the inferior 
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nobility and gentry acknowledged him as their pa- 
tron and lord. Thu3 the Douglasses had at their 
disposal that part of Scotlandywhich, from its con- 
stant wars with England; was most disciplined 
and accustomed to arms. They possessed the 
duchy of Touraine and lordship of Longueville in 
France, and they were connected by intermarriage 
with the Scottish royal family. 

The Douglasses were not only powerful from 
the extent of lands and territories, but also from 
the possession of great military talents, which 
seemed to pass firom father to son, and occasioned 
a proverb, still remembered in ^Scotland — 

So many, to good, as of the Dooglaases have f>een. 
Of one sirname in Scotland never yet were seen. 

Unfortunately, their power, courage, and mili* 
tary skill, were attended with arrogance and ambi- 
tion, and the Douglasses seemed to have claimed 
to themselves the rank and authority of Sovereign 
princes, independent of the laws of the country, 
and of the allegiance due to the sovereign. It 
was a common thing for them to ride with a reti- 
nue of a thousand horse ; and as Archibald, the 
Earl of Douglas of the time, rendered but aa im- 
perfect allegiance even to the severe rule of 
James L, it may be imagined that his power could 
not be easily restrained by such men as Crichton 
and Livingston — great, indeed, through the high 
oflices which they held, but otherwise of a degree 
far inferior to that of Douglas. 

But wheii this powerful nobleman died, in 1438, 
and was succeeded by his son, a youth of only 
sixteen years old, the wily Crichton began to spy 
an occasion to crush the Douglasses, as he hoped. 
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fyr evett by the destruction of the youthful Earl 
and his brother, and for abating, by this croel and 
unmerited punishment, the power and piid^ of thb 
great family. Crichton proposed to Livingston 
to join him in this meditated treachery, and, tfaoagh 
enemies to each other, the Guardian of tbe King 
and the Chancellor of die kingdom united in the 
vile project of cutting off two boys, whose age 
atone showed their innocence of the gnilt charged 
upon them. For this purpose flattery and^ur 
words were used to induce William, the yovthful 
Earl of Dou^as, and his brother David, with some 
of their nearest friends, to come to court, and it 
was pretended that Aiey wovld be suitaUe eom- 
panions and intimates for the young King, An 
old adherent of the family greatly dissuaded the 
Earl from accepting this invitation, and exhorted 
him, if he went to Edinburgh in person, to leave 
at least his brother David l^hind him. But &e 
young Earl, thinking that no treachery was in- 
tended, could not be diverted from the fatal jour- 
ney. 

The Chancellor Crichton received the Barrof 
Douglas and his brother on their joumejr, at his 
own castle of Crichton, and with the utmost ap- 
pearance of hospitality and kindness. After re- 
maining a da7 or two at this place, the two brotiiers 
were inveigled to Edinburgh Castle, and intro- 
duced to the young King, who, not knowing tba 
further purpose of his guardians, received titom 
with affability, and seemed delighted with Uie pcos- 
pect of enjoying their society. 

On a sudden the scene began to change. At 
an c^itertainment which was served up to tlie Barf 
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and his brother, the head of a black bull was 
placed on the table. The Douglasses kAew this, 
according to a custom which prevailed ia Scotland, « 
to be the sign of death, and leaped from the table 
in great dismay. But they were seized by armed 
men who entered the apartment They underwent 
a mock tiial, in which all the insolencies of their 
ancestors were charged against them, and were 
coodemned to immediate execution. The young ^ 
King wept, and implored liivingston and Crichton 
to show them mercy, but in Tain. They were led 
out to the court of the Castle, and beheaded with- 
out delay. Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, a 
faithful adherent of their house, shared the same, 
iate. 

This barfourous proceeding wa^ as unwise as it 
was unjust. It did not reduce the power of the 
Douglasses, but only raised general detestation 
against those who managed the afiairs of James 11. 
A Alt, quiet, peaceable person, called James the 
Gross, indolent from hn^it of body and temper of 
mind, became Earl of Dougkus, which was proba- 
bly the reason that no pubhc commotion immedi- 
ately attended on the murder of the two brothers. 
But this corpulent dignitary lived only two years, 
and was in his turn succeeded- by his son Archie 
bald, who was as active and turbulent as any of 
his ambitious predecessors; and engaged in various 
civil broils for the purpose of revenging the death 
of hi» kinsmen. 

I James the Second, in the meanwhile, came to 
man's estate, and entered on the management of 
I public alGurs. He was a handsome nmn, but his 
icounlenatice vrtus maiked on one side wift a 
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broad red spot, which gained hun the surname of 
James with the fiety face. They might have 
•called him James ^wiih the fiety temper, in like 
manner ; for, with many good qualities, he had a 
hot and impetuous disposition, of which we shall 
presenUy see a remarkable instance. 

In the beginning of his administration, James 
employed the assistance of the Earl of Douglas, 
as lieutenant-general of the kingdom. But diat 
ambitious nobleman was so<m disposed to extend 
his authority to independent power, and the King 
foimd it necessaiy to ti^e from him the dangeioos 
cffice with which he had intrusted him* Douglas 
retired to his own castle meditating revenge, wbilst 
die King, on the other hand, looked around fiv 
some fitting of^rtunity of diminishing the power 
of so formidable a rivaL 

Douglas was not long of showing his total con* 
tempt of the King's authority, and hu power of act- 
ing for himself.-r-One of his fiiends and followers, 
named Auchinleck, had been slain by the Lord 
Cehille. The criminal certainly dosenred puiK 
uduooMit, but it ou^ to have been inflicted by the 
regular magistrates of the' Crpwurnot by the ai^ 
bitraiy pleasure of a private baron, however great 
and powerful. Douglas, however, took uf the 
OMitter as a wrong done to himself, and revenged 
it by his own authority. He miurched a htfge 
body of his forees ogainst the Lord Celvills» 
stormed his castle, and put every persoo wittai li 
to dealh. The Sjdg was unaUe to aveogA this 
itmuk to his authonhr. 

In like aiannar, Douglas eoanived et wA 01^ 
coweged some of bia foUowers in ^^^^f iAr h ta 
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mrage aad plunder the lands of Sir John Henies, 
a person of that country, eminently attached to the 
King. Herries, a man of high spirit and consider 
table power, retaliated, by wasting the lands of 
those who had thus injured him. He was defeated 
and made prisoner by Douglas, who caused him 
to be executed, although the King sent a positire 
order, enjoining him to forbear any injury to Her- . 
ries's prison. 

But a still more flagrant breach of law, and 
violation of all respect to the King's authority, 
iiappened in the case of MacleUan, the guardian 
»f the young lord of Bomby, ancestor of the £axis 
>f Ejrcudhrigbt^ - This was one of the few men 
)f consecpience in Galloway, who, defying the 
hreats of the £ari of Douglas, had refused to join 
i^ith him against the King. The £arl, incensed 
It his opposition, suddenly assaulted his castle, 
made him prisoner, and canied him to the strong 
castle of Thrieve, in Galloway, situated on an 
sland in the river Dee. The King took a parti- 
Hilar interest in Maclellan's fate, the rather that 
le wa« petitioned to interfere in his favour by Sir 
PatricJs Gray, the commander of the royal guard, 
I gentleman much in James's confidence, and 
N>n8t{iatly attending on his person, and who was 
liaclettatt's oeaf rdative, being his uncle oathio 
Qother's side, lit order to prevent MacleUan 
mn fth yi«Fg the fate of Oolville and Herries, the 
QBg wiole a letftw to the Earl of Douglas, en- 
reiiling lUi afiivour, rather thiA urging as acomp 
nandi^ that he would deliver the person of the 
futor of Bomby, as MacleUan was usuaUy en- 
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tided, into the hands of his relative. Sir Patrick 
Gray. 

Sir Patrick himself went with the letter to the 
Castle of Thrieve. Douglas received him just as 
he had arisen fh>m dinner, and, with much i^par- 
ent civility,, declined to speak with Gray, on die 
occasion of his coming, until he also had dined, 
saying, '' It was ill talking between a full man and 
a fasting." But this courtesy was only a pretence 
to gain ^e to do a very cruel action. Guessing 
that Sir Patrick Gray's visit respected the life of 
Maclellan,. he resolved to hasten his death before 
opening the Kincr's letter. Thus, while he was 
f^tiil Sir Pa^k, with eveiy appeannce of 
hospitality, he caused his imhappy kinsman to be 
led out and beheaded in the court-yard of the Oasde. 

When the dinner was over. Gray presentcid the 
King's letter, which Douglas received, and read 
over with every testimony of profound respect 
He then thanked Sir Patrick for the troubfe he 
had taken in bringing him so gracious a letter 
from his Sovereign, especially considering he was 
not at present on go6d terms with his Majesty. 
'' And," he added, " the King's demand shall in- 
standy be granted, the rather for your sake." 
The Earl then took Sir Patrick by the hand, and 
led him to the casde-yaid, where die foody of Mac- 
lelllm was still lying. 

<< Sir Patrick," said he, as his servants re- 
moved the bloody cloth which covered the body, 
<' you have come a litde too late— there liea your 
sister's son — but he wants the head— the bo^ is, 
however, at your service." 
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<^ My lord," stud Gray, suppressing his indig- 
nation, " if you have taken his head, you may 
dispose of the body as you will.'' 

But, when he had mounted his horse, whidi he 
instantly called for, his resentment broke out, in 
spite of the dangerous situation in which he was 
placed: — 

" My lord," said he, " If I live, you shall bit- 
terly pay for this day's work." 
. So saying, he turned his horse and galloped off. 

^< To horse, and chase him!" said Douglas; 
and if Gray had not been well mounted, he would, 
in all probability, have shared the fate of his 
nephew. He was closely pursued till near Edin- 
burgh, a space of fifty or sixty miles. 

Besides these daring and open instances of con- 
tempt of the King's authority, Douglas entered 
into such alliances as plainly showed his determi- 
nation to destroy entirely the rojral government. 
He formed a league with the Earl of Crawford, 
called Earl Beardie, who had great power in the 
counties of Angus, Perth, and Kincardine, and 
with the Earl of Ross, who possessed extensive 
and almost royal authority in the north of Scot- 
land, by which these three powerful Earls agreed 
that they should take each other's part in every 
quarrel, and against every man, the King himself 
not excepted. 

James then plainly saw that some stroog mea- 
sure must be taken, yet it was not easy -to deter- 
mine what was to be done. The league between 
the &ree Earls enabled them, if open war was at- 
tempted, to assemble a force superior to that of 
the crown. The King, the^refore, dissembled his 
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resentment) and, under pretext of desiring an ami- 
cable conference and reconciliation, requested 
Douglas to come to the royal court, at Stiilii^. 
Douglas hesitated to accept of this invitation, and, 
before he actually did so, he demanded and ob- 
tained a protection, or safe-conduct, under the 
Great Seal, pledging the King's promise that he 
should be permitted to come to the court and to 
return in safety. And the Earl was more con- 
firmed in his purpose of waiting on the King, be- 
cause he was given to understand that the Ckan- 
ceilor Grichton had retired from court in some dis- 
grace, so that he thought himself secure from the 
plots <^that great enemy of his family. 

Thus protected, as he thought, against p^mmal 
danger, Douglas came to Stirling in the end of 
February 1452, where he found &e King lodged 
in the 'Castle of that town, which was and is 
situated upon a rock rising abruptly from the 
plain, at the upper end of the town, andf only ac- 
cessible by one gate, which is stron^y defended. 
The numerous followers of Dougks werto quar- 
tered in the town, but the Earl himself was ad- 
mitted into the Castle. One of his nearest confi- 
dents, and most powerful alhes, was Janies Hamii- 
ton of Cadyow, the head of die great house of 
Hamilton. This gentleman pressed Ibrwaiid to 
follow Douglas, as he entered the gate. Bat 
Limgston, whd was in the Caatie with the King, 
struck Hamilton, who was his sear relatioii, upon 
the face; and when Hamiitoa, greatly incenaed, 
mshed on him, sword in hand, he r^ulaed bin 
with a long lance, till the gates were shut againit 
Uau Sir James Hamiitoa vma veiy aagiy at this 
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usage at the time, but aflerwardfl knew that Li- 
vingston acted a friendly part^ in excluding him 
firom the danger into which Douglas was throwing 
himself. 

The King received Douglas kindly, and, after 
some amicable /expostulation with him upon his 
late conduct, all seemed friendship and cordiality 
betwixt James and his too powerful subject. 
Supper was presented at seven o'clock, and aflter 
it was over, the King led Douglas into the recess 
of a window in the apartment, where he came on 
the subject of the Earl's bond with . Ross and 
Crawferd, and exhorted him to give it up, as in- 
consistent with his allegiance and the quiet of the 
kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish the 
treaty which he had formed. The King urged 
him more imperiously, and the Earl returned a 
haughty and positive refusal, uf^biiuding the King, 
at the same time, with mal-aihninistration of the 
public affiurs. Then the King burst into a rage 
at his obstinacy, and excbimnd, << By Heaven, 
my .lord, if you will not hroBk the league, ikia 
duJL" So saying, he wounded the Eul in the 
brrastwith his dagger. Sir Patrick Gray, who 
had sworn revenge on Douglas for the executian 
of Maclellan, iben struck him on the head with a 
batde-axe, and others of the King's retinue ^owed 
their zeal by wounding die dead body. The 
ecHrpae did not receive any Christian binial. At 
least, about forty years siaee, a skeleton mwm 
found buried in the garden, just below the fatal 
window, which was, with much probability, cei^ec- 
tared to be the nemains of the Eari «f Dougias, 
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who died thus strangely and unhappily by the hand 
of his sovereign. 

This was a wicked and cruel action on the 
Ring's part, bad if it wei^^one in hasty passion, 
and yet worse if Jame^^^^'laeditated die possibility 
of , this violence fron^^ie beginning, and had deter- 
mined to use iorp^' Douglas should not yield to 
persuasion. 'JjA Earl had deserved punishment, 
perhaps' ev^u that of death, for many ciimes 
against t^^vitate ; but the King ought not to have 
slain *^im without form of trial, and in»his own 
c^ ..mber, after decoying him there under assurance 
tliat his person shoidd be safe. • Yet tius assassi- 
nation, like Uiat of the Red Oomyn at Dumfries, 
turned to the good of Scotland; for Grod, my 
dearest child, who is often pleased to bring good 
out of the follies, and even the crimes of men, 
rendered the'death of Comyn the road to ^e free- 
doni of Scotland, and that of Douglas the cause of 
the downfall of the Douglas family, which had be- 
come too powerful for the peace of the 'kingdom. 

The scene, however, opened very diflerently 
from the manner in which it was to end. There 
were in the town of Stirling four brethren of the 
murdered Douglas, who had come to wait on him 
to court. Upon hearing that their elder brother 
had died in the manner I have told you, they im- 
mediately acknowledged James, the eldest of the 
four, as his successor in the earidom. They then 
iiastened each to the county where he had interest, 
fcMT they were all great lords, and collecting their 
fiiends and vassals, they returned to Stirling, drag* 
ging the 8afe*K^oQduct, or passport, which hirf 
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been -granted to the £arl of Douglas, at the fail of 
a serving-man, in order to show their contempt 
^rthe King. They then, with the sound of five 
kindred horns and trumpets, proclaimed Kmg 
James a ialse and perjured' man. Afterwards 
they pyiaged the town of Stifling, and, not thInk-^ 
ing that enough, they sent back Hamilton of Cad- 
yow to bum it to the ground. But the strength- of 
Ifae Castle defied all their efforts, and after this 
bravado, the Douglasses dispersed themselves to 
assemble a still larger body of forces. 

So many great barons were engaged in alliance 
with the house of Douglas, that it is said to haye 
been a question in ^e King's mind^ whether he 
should abide the conflict, or fly to France, and 
leave the throne to the EarL At this moment of 
extreme need, James found a trusty counsellor in 
Us cousin-german, Kennedy,, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, one of the wisest men of his time. The 
Archbishop showed his advice in a sort of emblem 
or parable. He gave the King a bunch of 
81TOWS tied together with a thong of leather, 
and asked him to break them. The King said it 
was beyond his strength. '' That may be the 
case, bound together as they are," replied the 
Archbishop, ^' but if you undo the strap and take 
the arrows one by one, you may easily break them 
all in succession* And thus, my Liege, you ought 
in wisdom to deal with the insurgent nobility. If 
you attack them while they are united m one miod 
and purpose, they will be too strong for you ; biit 
if you can, by cteaUng with them separately, pre- 
nul on them to ^bandoa their 11100% you may as 
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«aflily master them one afler libe other, «» 7011 em 
hK^k the arrows if you take each sini^y." 

Actuig upon this principle^ the £ji^ made 
vate representations to sev^rel of the aobili^) 
whom his agents found access^ showing them 
tha rebellion of the Douglasses woolldt if 
fu!, render that family superior to all others 
Scotland, and sick the rest of the Peers into 
of little consequence. Large gifb of lands, 
suresy and honours^ were Ub^uUy promised 
those who, in this moment of extremity, shoi 
desert the Douglasses and join the Kio^s paitf. 
These large pronu^es, and the secret dread of thi 
great, predominance of the Douglas fieumly, dreij 
to the King's side many, that had hitherto wavera4 
betwixt their allegiance and their fear of the £8iLi 

Among these, the most dii^inguished was M 
Earl of Angus, who, although himself a Doogkuti 
being a younger branch of that family, joined os 
this memorable occasion with the King against 
kinsman, and gave rise to the saying, that ^^ 
Red Douglas (such- was ^ complexion, of 
Angus foimly) hod put down ^ Black.^ 

The great family of C ^^n also declaring 
, the King, their chief, the !£arl of Huntiy, coll 
an army in the north, and marched south as fiur 
Brechin to suf^rt the royal authority. Here 
was encountered by the £ail of Crawfbrd> w 
had. takei^ arms for the Douglas p^ly, accord 
log to the fatal bond which had cost the Earl 'Wii 
ham his life. One of the chief leaders ia Cnn» 
lord's army was Jehu Cottasse of Bonnymoon, (a 
^ahfiunoon,) lAm eommandad a gaH«it bodyJ 
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iMDy snned with bills and battlep-azes, on which 
the Earf greatly retifid. Bui before the action, thn 
lohnCc^Qasae had asked Crawford to grant him 
iBertain lands, that lay eouvenient for him, and 
iKar his house, wluch the Earl re&sed to do. 
Gollasse, incensed at the refusal^ took an oppor- 
femity, when the battle was at the closest, to with- 
Imwfrom the conflict; upon ¥^ch Crawford's men, 
iho'had been on the point of gaining the victory, 
bet heart, and. were defeated. Other battles weH'. 
^ught m difi^ent parts of Scotland between the 
Douglasses and dieir allies, and those noblemen 
■id gentlemen who favoured the King. Moeh 
Hood was spilt, and great nuschief done to the 
iDuntry.. Among other instances of the desolatimi 
if thede civil wars, the Earl of Huntly burned one 
Mf ^ the town of Elgin, being diat part whkfa 
■dined to the Douglasses, while he left standing 
lie opposite part of the same street, which was 
■habittfd by citizsfts attached to his own family. 
Bence the proverb when a thibg is imperfectly 
lasJied, that it is ^< Half done, as Elgin was 
■vned.'! Famine and pestilence came to add to 
Ik deso]a!ti<m of the country, wasted by a civil 
Mu*, whidi occasioned skirmishes, conflagrations, 
tad alaMghters, almost in every province of Scot* 
kiid* 

The royal party at length began to gain ground ; 
hr the pvesent Eaii of Douglas seenw to have 
leen a man of less action and decision than was 
Mual with those of his name and family. Thm 
Earl of Oawford was one of diose who first d^ 
erted him, and i^iplied to the King for foigiveness 
md restoration to favour. The King, wagh ks 
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had maay 9ubf|ects of complaint against this pov 
erful lord, and notwithstanding he had' made i 
vow to destroy the Earl's Castle of Finfaaven, an 
to make the highest stone the lowest, ncTerthelea 

f ranted him a full pardon, and made hiin a visit s 
'inhaven, where he accomplished his vow, b] 
getting to the top of the battlements and (hrowin^ 
a small stone, whidi was lying loose there, dovi 
into (he moat ; thus, in one sense, making dM 
highest stone in the house the lowest, thoQ^ no 
by the demoUtion of the place. By this elehiencj 
the minds of the hostile nobles were ciMiciliatedi 
and many began to enter into terms of sabmissioni 
But the power of the Douglasses remained unj 
broken, and it was so great that there was ]ittl^ 
hope that the struggle would be ended witfaoat d 
desperate battle. At length such an event seemed 
near approaching. The Earls of Orkney and 
Angus, acting for the King, had bedieged Aber- 
com, a strong castle on the Brith of FdHh, be* 
longing to the Earl of Douglas. Dou^as col- 
ted the whole strength which his family and alliefl 
could raise, amounting, it is said, to neariy.f<Mt]l 
thousand men, with which he advanced to raise tlM 
siege. The King, on the other hand, having as^ 
sembled the whole forces of the nordi of Scodaol 
advanced to meet Douglas at the head of an anny 
somewhat sup^or in numbers to that of the Eail, 
but infeiior in military disci[^ne. Thus eveiy^ 
thing seemed to render a combat inevitable, tbc 
issue of which must have tiAiown whether Jamefl 
Stewart or James Douglas was to wear the Ciovi 
of Scotland. The small river of Carron diviM 
the two armies. 
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But the intrigues of the Archbishop of St All- 
ows had made a powerful impression upon many 
«f the nobles who acted with' Douglas, and there 
was a party among his followers, who 6beyed \um 
more from fear than affection. Others, seeing a 
certain degree of uncertainty in Douglas's resolu 
lions, and a want of decision in his actions, began 
to doubt whether he was a leader fit to conduct so 
^rilous an enterprise. Amongst these last was Sir 
James Hamilton of Cadyow, already mentioned, 
who commaiided in Douglas's army three hundred 
liorse, and as many infantry, ail men of tried dis- 
cipline and i^ourage. The Archbishop Kennedy 
was Hunilton'ff Mnsman,* and took advantage of 
iieir relationship to send a secret messenger to 
mfbrm him that the King was well disposed to 
tardon his r^beUibn, and to show him great favour,' 
provided ^at he would at that critical moment re- 
nounce the cause of Douglas, and return to the 
Eing^s'obedience. These arguments made cou- 
ttderable impression on Hamilton, who, neverthe- 
less, having been long the friend and follower of 
the £arl of Douglas, was loath to desert his cAd 
fiiend in such an extremity. 

On the next morning after this secret conference, 
the King sent a herald to the camp of Douglas, 
duurging him to disperse his foltowel^, on pain that 
he tod' his accomplices should be proclaimed trai- 
tors, hut at the same time promising forgiveness 
tad' rewards to all who shoidd leave the rebellious 
standard of Dou^as. Douglas made a mock of 
tins siuBmons; fuid sounding his tiiimpets, and 
plaoing^his men in ovder, marched stoutly forward 
to encounter the Sing's anny, who on their side 
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left tbeir caoip^ and came forward with displayed 
baimeray as if to instaiit battk* It soemsy how* 
ever, that the message of the herald had op^ 
9ome impression on the followers of Douglas, and 
periups on the Earl himself, by rendenag him 
doubtful of (heir adherence. He saw, or thoi^ 
he saw, that his troops were discouraged, and led 
ihem back into his camp, hoping to im^pbe them 
with more confidence and a^. But the move- 
ment had a different euect ; for no so<»er had the 
Eail returned to lus tent, than Sir James Hamikon 
came to expostulate with him, and to require him 
to say, whether he meant to fight or not, assuiiiiig 
him that every delay was in &?our of the King, 
and that the longer the £ar] put <^ die day. of 
battle, the fewer men he would have to fi^ it 
with. Douglas answered contemptuooaly to 
Hamilton, that << if he was afraid to stay, he was 
welcome to go home." Han^ilton took the £arl 
at his word, and leaving die camp of Deii(^ 
went over to the King tbat very night. The ei- 
ample was so generafiy followed, dwt the amy of 
Douglas seemed suddenly to disband itself^ and in 
the morning the Earl had not a hundred men left 
in his silent and deserted camp^ exc^>tii^ hi» own 
immediate followers. He wa# oblifged to fly iolo 
Annaodale, where his btotheis and followera sw- 
tained a severe defeat &om die Scots mad edur 
Borderers, near a place called Atkinhohae* Obb 
of ihd Eaii's brodiers fell in tin battia, «Mte 
was wounded and made prisoaer, and immediately 
Mcecuted. The diird emiped into Eaglaad^ iiiiQiV 
dw £ari also found a. retraai. Thm 4le pewir 
of das ypataad predamjaantagnHft wkigkaaamW 
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to stand so fair for possessing the crown, fell at 
length without a strug^ ; and their gi'eatnesB, 
which had been founded upon the lojahy and bra- 
very of the Crood Lord James, was destroyed by 
the rebelliotts and ivavering conduct of the last 
Eari. 

The unfortunate nobleman remained nearly 
twenty years a banii^ied man in England, and was 
almost ^rgotten in his own country until fke sub- 
sequent reign, when, in 1484, he was defeated and 
made prisoner, in a ^small excursion i^hich he had 
attempted to make upon the frontiers of Annan- 
dale. He surrendered to a brother of Kiricpatrick 
of Closebum, who, in the EarPs better days, had 
been his own vassal, and who shed .tears at seeing 
his old master in such a lamentable situation. He 
even proposed to set him at liberty, and fly with 
him into England ; but Douglas rejected this of!er. 
<^ I am tired," he said, '^ of exile ; and as there 
is a reward offered by the Elng for my head, I had 
raiher it were conferred on you, who were always 
fattfaftd to me while I was fiuthful to myself,' than 
on any one else." Eirkpatrick, however^ acted 
kmdly and generously. He secured the Earl m 
soflie secret ahode, and did not deliver him np to 
the IQng until he had a promise of hi? life. Doagkflf 
was then ordained to be put into the Abbey of 
lindores, to which sentence he submitted Cdketff 
only tunng a popular proveib, ** He diat cannot ao 
better must be a monk." He fired in that content 
four years afterwards, and with Mm, as the last of 
Ub fianUy, expired the principal branch of theae 
treiAendous Eaxls of Douglas. 

Other Scottish fiumlies arose upon their mto» 
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in consequence of the distribution made of theil 
inunense forfeited estates, to those who had assists 
ed the King in suppressing their power. -Among^ 
diese the Earl of Angus, who, although kinsman 
to the Bad of Douglas, had sided with the King, 
received by far the greater share, to an amount^ 
mdeed, which enaUed the family, as we shall see, 
to pursue the same ambitious course as that of 
theur kinsfolk of the elder branch, although they 
neither rose to such high elevation, nor sunk into 
the same irreparable ruin which was the lot of the 
original fiunily. 

Hamilton also rose into power on the fall of the 
Douglas. His opportune desertion of his kins- 
man at Abercom was accounted good service, and 
was rewarded with large grants of land, and at last 
with the hand of the King's, eldest daughter In 
mamage. 

Sir David Scott of Kirkurd and'Buccleuch ob- 
tained also great gifls of land for his clan's service 
and his own, at the battle of Arkinhohne, and be- 
gan that course of greatness which raised his family 
tQ the ducal dignity. - 

Such, my dear child, is the course of the worid, 
m which the downfall of one great man or family 
is the means of advancing others, as a foiling tree 
throws it seed upon the ground, and causes young 
plants to arise in its room. 

The English did not make much war upon Scot- 
land during this reign, being engaged at home with 
their dreadful civil wars of York and I^ancaster. 
For the same reason, perhaps, the Scots bsid the 
advantage in the battle of Sack, ^ and in two other 
•etions. 
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Relieved from tfaerivtlship of the Douglas, and 
from die pressure of constant war with England, 
James II. governed Scotland fiijnlv. The king- 
dom enjoyed consideraUe tranqniility during his 
reign ; and his last Parliament were able to recom- 
mend to him the regular and finn execution of %he 
laws, as to a prince who possessed the full meaiis 
of discharging his kingly office, without rejsistance 
from evil doers or infnngers of justice. This was 
in 1458. But only two years afterwards all these 
fair hopes were blighted. 

The strong Border Castle of Roxburgh bad ro 
mained in the hands of the English ever sine 6 the 
fatal battle of DmiiaoL The Km^ was determined 
to recover this bulwark of the kmgdom. Break-^ 
ing through a truce which existed with England At 
the time, James summoned together the full force > 
of his kingdom to accomphsh t&s great enterprise. 
The nobles attended in numbers, and well accom- 
panied, at the summons of a prince who was al^ 
ways respected, and generalfy successful in hi^' 
mDitary undertakings. Even Donald of tho I&los 
proved himself a loyal and submissive vassal ; and 
while he came with a force which showed his ^ront 
autfaorhyi he placed it submissively at the disposal 
of his sovereign. His men were arrayed m the 
Hi^dand fashion, with shirts of mail, two-handed 
swords, axes, and bows and arrows ; and Donald 
ofibred, when tifie Scots should enter England, that 
h« wotdd march a mil6 in front of the Emg's host, 
and tflke upon himself the danger of the first on^ 
set. But James's first object was the siege of 
Roxbttrgit. Tin* strong Castle Was situated on 
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an eminence near the junction of Tweed -and 
Teviot ; the waters of the Teviot, raised by a 
.damhead or wear, flowed round the fortress, and 
its walls were as strong as the engineers of the 
.time could raise. On former occasions it had 
been taken by stratagem, but James was now to 
proceed by a regular siege. 

With this purpose he established a battery of 
such large clumsy cannon as were constructed eX 
that time, upon die north side of the river Tweed. 
The siege had lasted some time, and the army be- 
gan to l^ weaiy of the undertalung, \ii[ien they re^ 
ceived now spirit from the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntly with a gallant body of fresh troops. The 
King, out of joy at these succours, commanded 
his artillery to fire a volley upon the Castle, and 
stood near the panhon himself, to mark the efiect 
of the shot. The guns of the period were awk- 
wardly framed out of bars of iron, fastened toge- 
ther by hoops of the same metal, 'somewhat in the 
same manner in which barrels are now . made. 
They were, therefore, far more liable to accidents 
than modern cannon, which are cast in one entire 
solid piece, and then bored hollow by a machine. 
One of these ill-made guns burst in going ofi. A 
fragment of iron broke James's th^h-bono, and 
killed him on the spot. Anodier sptinter wounded 
the £arl of Angus. No other person sustained 
^i^jfti*/) though many stood around. Thus died 
'James (he Second of Scotland, in the twenty- 
ninth year o|* his life, after reigning twenty-four 
years. w ' 

. This King ctid not possess the elegant aiQconif^ 
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plishmeiits of his father ; and the maimer m which 
he slew Dougks must he admitted as a stain upon 
bis r^utation. Tet he was upon the whole a good 
Prince, and was |r. ^vtiy lamontad by his subjects. 
A tbom iteey in me Duke of Roxburghe's park at 
Fleurs, still shows the spot where he died. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



Reign of Jame$ IIL — Insurreciwn of the Hcmu 
and H^buma^-'-^urder of the ISng. 



Upon the lamentable death of James IL, the 
army which lay before Roxburgh was greatly dis- 
couragedy and seemed about to raise the siege. 
But Margaret, the widow of their slain Monarch, 
afipeared in their council of war, leading in ker 
eldest son, a child of eight years old, who was the 
successor to the crown, and spoke to them these 
gallant words : " Fye, my noble lords, think not 
now shamefully to give up an enterprise which is 
so bravely begun, or to abandon the revenge of 
this unhappy accident which has befallen before 
this ill-omened castle. Forward, my brave lords, 
and persevere in your undertaking, and never turn 
your backs till this siege is victoriously ended. 
Let it not be said that such brave chamfMons 
needed to hear from a woman, and a widowed 
one, the courageous advice and comfort which she 
ought rather to rec^ve from you." The Seotdsh 
nobles received this heroic address with shouts 
of^applause, and persevered in the siege pf Rox- 
burgh Castle, untU the garrison, receiving no re- 
lief, were obliged to surrender the place tiiroogh 
famine. The governor is stated to have been 
put to death, and in the animoaitj of the Scots 
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agaiDst everything concerned with the deadi of 
t^r King, they levelled the wmlltf of the Casde 
with the ground, and the Scottish army returned 
victorious from an enterprise ^diich had cost them 
so dear. 

The minority of James III. was more prosper^ 
ous than that of his father and grandfather. The 
afllairs of state were guided by the experienced 
wisdom of Bishop Kennedy. Roxburgh was, as 
we have said, taken and destroyed. Berwick, 
duriog the dissensions of the Civil Wan of Eng- 
land, was surrendered to the Scots, and the do- 
minioiis of the Islands of Orkney and Zetland, 
wluch had hitherto belonged to the Kings of Nor* 
way, were acquired as the marriage portion of a 
princess of Denmark and Norway, who was united 
in marriage to the King of Scotkind. 

These favourable circumstances were first ish 
terrupted by the ^ death of Archbishop Kennedy ; 
after which event, one family, that of the Boyds, 
started into such a degree of temporary power as 
seemed to threaten the public tranquillity. The 
tutor of James III. was Gilbert Kennedy, a wise 
and grave man, who continued to regulate the 
studies of the. King after the death of his brother 
die prelate^ but unadvisedly called in to his assist- 
aiHse Sir Alexander the brother of Lord Boyd, as 
one who was younger and fitter than himself to 
te«eh James military exercises. By means of 
tide appointittent. Sir Alexander, his brother Lord 
Boyd, and two of his sons, became so intimate 
with the King, that they resolved to take lum firom 
under the management of Kennedy entirely. The 
Court was then residing at Linlithgow, and the 
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King, while abroad on a hunting parQF» . was per- 
suaded to direct his horse's head to fidinburgfa, 
instead of returning. Kennedy, the tutor, hastened 
to oppose the King's desire, and seizing his horse 
by the bridle, wished to lead him back to Liolitb* 
gow. Alexander Boyd rushed forward, and striking 
with a hunting-staff the old man, who had deserved 
better usage at his hand, forced him fo quit the 
King's rein, and accomplished his purpose of car- 
lying James to Edinburgh, where he entered upon 
the administration of afliurs, and having granted a 
solemn pardon io the Boyds for whatever violence 
had occurred in their proceedings, he employed 
them for a time. Sir Thomas, one of Lord Bojd's 
sons, was honoured with the hand of the Princess 
Margaret, the King's eldest sister, and was cre- 
ated Earl of Arran. He deserved even this, 
elevation by his person^ accomphshments, if he 
approached the character given of him by an 
English gentleman. He is described as '<the 
most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, companion- 
able, and bounteous Earl of Arrafi ;" — and again, 
as *<a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a 
goodly archer, and a knight most devout, niost 
perfect, and most true to his lady." 

Notwithstanding his accomplishments, the sud- 
den rise of his family was followed by as sudden a 
fall. The King deprived^ the Boyds. of their 
offices, and caused them to be tried for the. vio- 
lence committed at Linlithgow, notwithstanding 
the pardon which he himself had granted. Sir 
Alexander Boyd was condemned and executed. 
Lord Boyd and his sons escaped, and died ia exile* 
After the .death of Sir Thoma8,(the Earlof Arreo,) 
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the Princess Margaret was married to the Lord 
HaroOton, to whom she carried the estate and 
title of Arran. 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the King 
came ^ to JEtdminister the government in person, 
and that the defects of his character began to ap- 
pear. He was timorous a great failing in a war- 
like age ; and his cowardice made him suspicious 
of his nobility, and particularly of his two bro-^ 
thers. He was fond of money, and therefore did 
not use that generosity towards his powerful sub- 
jects which was necessary to secure their att&ch* 
ment, but, on the contrary^ endeavoured to obtain 
riches by encroaching upon the rights both of 
clergy and laity, and thus made himself at once 
hated and contemptible. He was fond of the £ne 
arts, as they are called, a disposition graceful 
in a monarch, if exhibited with due regard to his 
dignity. But he made architects and musicians 
his principal companions, excluding his nobility 
from the- personal familiarity to which he admitted 
those whom the haughty Barons of Scotland term- 
ed masons and fiddlers. Cdbhran, an architect, 
Rogers, a musician, Leonard, a south, Hommel, a 
tailor, and Torphichen, a fencing master, were his 
counsellors and companions. These habits of 
low society excited the hatred of the nobility, who 
began to make comparisons betwixt the King and 
his two brothers, the Dukes of Albany, and Mar, 
greatly to the disadvantage of James. 

Both these princes were of appearance and 
manners such as were then thought niost suited to 
their royal birth. This is the description of the 
DuJce of Albany by an ancient. Scottish author t 
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He wtus well fMroportioned, and tall in stature, ^md 
cofnely ia his countenance, Hiat is to saf , broad* 
faced, red-nosed, large-eared, and liftvtfig a very 
aiwful eounteoance when it pleased him to speak 
witii those who had displeased him« Mar wm of 
a less stem temper, and garo great satisfaction to 
all who approached Ms person, b^tiie nuldness 
and gentleness of his manners. Both princes 
were excellent in the miUtary exercises of tiHing, 
huntings hawking, and other personal aoeompMsh- 
ments, for which their brother, the King, was unfit, 
by taste, or from timiditf, al^iough they were in 
those times reckoned indispensab^ to a man of 
rank. 

PeHiaps some exense for the King's fears may 
be found in the tcniiulent dispoi^tfon ^&e Scoftisk 
nobles, who, like the Douglasses and Boyds, often 
nourished schemes of aml^ion, which they endea- 
voured to gratify by exercising a control over Ihe 
King's person. The following incident may serve 
to amuse you, among so many melancholy tales, 
and at the same time to show you the manners oif 
the Scottish Kings, %nd the fears which James en- 
tertained for the enterprises of the nobility. 

About the year 1474, Lord Somerville bemgia 
attendance upon the King's court, James UI. of- 
fered to come and visit him «t his Oosde of 
CowthaOy, near the town of Comwa^ where he 
then lived in all the rude hospitality o€ the time, 
for which he was peculiariy remarkable* It was 
his custom, when, being from home, lie iirteoded 
to return to the castle with a party of guests, 
merely to write die words, Speaiea and roues; tfai^ 
is, spits and lantees, neannf by Ifaia hinl Unt thsra 
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should be a great quantity of food prepared, and 
that die spits a^d ranges, or framerwork on whkb 
thej turn, should be put into employment Even 
the visit of the King himself did not induce Lord 
Somerville to send any ojther than his usual inti. 
matioQ, only he repeated it three times, and dis- 
patched it to his castle by a special messenger. 
The paper was delivered to the Lady SomerviUe,^ 
whO| having been lately married, was not quite 
accustomed to read her husband's handwritings 
which probably, was not very good, in those times 
when nobkimen used the sword more than the pen. 
So the lady sent for the steward* and, afler laying 
their he^ds together, instead of reading Speate* 
and raxtSf speates and raxes j spealea and raxesy they 
made out the writing to be Spears and jacksy 
9pt4a(rs andjacksy spears and jacks. Jacks were a 
sort of lesutb^rn doublet, covered with plates of 
iron^ worn as armour by horsemen of. inferior 
rank. They eoncluded the meaning of these ter- 
rible; words^ to be, that. Lord Somerville was in 
some distresa^or engaged in some quarrel in £din- 
bux^b, and wanted assistance ; so that, instead of 
killing eattle and preparing for a feast, theycd-. 
lected armed men together^ and got ready for 
a fray* A party of two hundred hprseiiien were 
speedily assembled, and were trotting over the 
moors= to Edinburgh,, when they observed a large 
coc^panyof gentlemen employed in the sport of 
hawkiiig, on the side of Corsett-bill. This was 
die Kiiut and Lord Somerville, who were on their 
road to Cowth^ly, taking their sport as they went! 
along. The appearance of a numerous body of 
ai:pi^ man aoon ^tur^ed their gaaui to eani^^. 
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and the King, who saw tlie Lord Somemlle's 
banner at the head ef the troop, concluded Aat it 
was some rebellious enterprise against his person, 
and charged the . Banm with treascm. Lord 
Somerville declared Ins innocence. '' Tonder,^ 
said he, *< are indeed my men and my banntf, bat 
I have no knowledge whatever of the cause that 
has brought them here. But if your Grace wiM 
permit me to ride f<tfward, I will "soon see die 
cause of this disCmbance. , In the meimiime, let 
my eldest son and heir remain as a hostage in your 
Grace's power, and let him lose his head if I jwove 
&lse to my duty." The King accordingly per* 
mrtted Lord Somervifie to ride towards his folkw- 
ers, when the matter was soon explained "by those 
who commanded 'them. The mistake was tbm 
only subject of merriment ; for the King, lodtiiig 
at the letter, protested he himself woidd Isave read 
it spears and jacks, rather dian speais and raxes. 
l¥lien &ey came to Cowtfaally, the lad|y was much 
out of countenance at the mistake. But die King 
gready praised her for Ihe ifispatch which she had 
wed in raimg men -to assist her husbaad, and 
said he hoped she wouhl always have as lunhre a 
biffid at his service, when the King and Kingdom 
rradred them* And finis everything went happity 

OK* 

It was natural that a Ptmce of a timid, and at 
die same time a severe disposition, sndi aa James 
HI. seems to have had, dioald see widi anxietf 
die hold which his brodierB possessed ov<er die 
hents of his siitbjeots ; and the insimiatioiMi of lbs 
uBwovthy fimufiars of hb privaie hours tianed dirt 
andeljr and smpieicm iMo deady and Im^lwe i M B 
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iHUved* Ywiofis causes combined to induoa Ifae 
mean and obseiire fayouiites of Jaoies to sow 
. enmity betwixt bim and his brotbera. The Homes 
and Hepbunis, fanuKes which had risen into ad* 
ditaenal power after the fidl of the Douglasses, ' 
had sevend private disputes with Albaaj concent 
ing privileges and property, belonging to the Earl- 
dom of Maichy wluch had been conferred on him 
byius^KAmr. Albany was also Ijord Warden of the 
east fimitiers, and in that capacity had restrained 
and disobliged those powerful dans. To be le- 
yeo^d, they made interest ^Ith Robert Codmin, 
tlie King^s principal adviser, and gave him, it is 
said, la^ brftes to pot Albany out of credit with 
lisB King.. Cochran's own interest suggested the 
Mune vile coarse, for he must have been sensible 
Itejt Albany and Mar disapproved of the King's 
inltmacy with bim and Ins companions. 

These unworthy fiivourites, therefiiiet set them- 
seA^res. to fill the King's mind with apprahensions 
of dangers which were to arise to faim firom his 
brothers. Th^ informed Urn that the Ead ef 
Mnr had eonsnlted witohes i^ien and hew the 



Kinff riioold die, and that it had been answered 
tknt ne lAouid fkdl "by means of his nearest relar 
tk>ns« They brought to James also an astrologer^ 
Hint is, n man who pretended to calculate fiituie 
evonla by the nuition of the stars, who told him 
tfMt k Scodand a Lion should be killed by his 
««ra wbelpa* All these tfamgs wrougjbt on the 
j ein iem nnd tinad disposition of the Ki^g,80 that 
bs BeiaMd ^pon both his bfelhretu Albany was 
impiiMmedm thecaade of £dUbui|^bttt Mar'n 
ftun was hiatandy deckM* TheKing caM ieiMa 
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brother to be put to death by stifling^ him in a 
bttth, or, as other histonans Bay, bj cauaing him to 
be bled to death* James UL. committed this 
horrid crime, in order to ay<Nld dangers which were 
in a great measure imaginary ; but we shall find 
that &e death of his brother Mar rather endan- 
gered than added to his safety. 

Albany was in danger of the same (ate, but 
some of hisfiiends in France or Scotland had 
filmed a plan of rescuing him. A small sloop 
came into the road-«t9ad of Leith, loaded with 
wine of Grascony, and two small barrels were sent 
up as a present to the imprisoned Prince. The 
guard having suffered the casks to be carried to 
Albany's chamber, the Duke, examining them in 
private, found that one of them contained a foU 
of wax, enclosing a letter, eshorting.him to make 
his escape, and promising that the little vessel 
which brought the wine should be* ready to recofve 
him if he could gain the water-side. The letter 
eonjin^d Inm to be speedy, as there was a purpose 
to behead him on the day foUowmg. A coil oi 
ropes was also enclosed in the same cask, to efrect 
his descent fi^m the castle wall, and the [HPecipice 
upon which it is built There was a faithful at- 
tendant, his chunbeHain, imprisoned with him io 
the same chamber, who promised to assist bis 
master in this peiilous undertaking. The first 
point was to seciune tho captain of the guard ; for 
yAdch purpose Albany invited him to sup with him, 
in order, as the Duke pretended, to taste the good 
wine which had been presented - to hkn. The 
captain of the guard, having placed his waftches 
where he' tfiou^Dt there was danjgoTf came to tho 
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Duke's chamber, attended by three of hta soldiers^ 
and partook of a collation* Ajfter supper, the 
Dij^e engaged him in pla3dng at tables and dice, 
and the captain, seated beside a hot fire, and plied, 
with wine by the chamberlain, began to grow 
drowsy, as did his attendants, on whom the liquor 
had not been spared. Then the Duke of Albany, 
a strong niaaand desperate, leapt from table, and 
stabbed the captain with a whinger or dagger, so 
that he died on the spot. The like be did to two 
of th^ captain's men, and the chamberlain dis- 
patched the other, and threw their- bodies on the 
fire. This was the more easily accomplished that 
the soldiers were intoxicated and stupified. They 
then look the keys from the captain's pocket, and 
getting out upon the walls, chose a retired comer, 
out of the watchmen's sight, to make their peti-* 
lous descent The chamberlain tried to go down 
the rope first, but it was too short, so that he fell 
and broke his thigh-bone. He then called to his 
master to make the rope longer. Albany returned 
to his apartment, and took the sheets fi-om thebed^ 
with which he lengthened the rope, so that he 
descended the precipice in safety. He. then got 
his chamberlain on his back, and conveyed him to 
a place of safety, where he might remain con<* 
ceided till his hurt was cured, and went himself to 
the sea-side, when, upon the appoipted signal, a 
boat came ashore, and took him ofi* to the vessel, 
in which he sailed for France. 

During the night, the guards, who knew that 
their officer was in the Duke's apartment with 
four men, could not but suppose that all was safe ; 
but when daylight showed Uiem the rope hanging 
from the walls, they became alarmed, and hastened 
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to IIm Duke's lodgii^gs. Here thej found tbe 
--t^y of one mao lykig near the door, and Ae 
eoffpaea of the Captain and other two lying upon 
the fire. . The King was much surprised at so 
strange an escape, and would give no credit to it 
till he had examined the place widi his own eyes. 

Tlie dealh of Mar, and the flight of Albany, in- 
creased the insoleniie of 'King James's unworthy 
favourites. Robert Cochran, the mason, rose into 
great power, and as every roan's petition to the 
King came through his hands, and he expected 
and received bribes to give his countenance, he 
amassed so much wealth, that he was able in his 
turn to bribe the King to confer on him the Eait- 
dom of Mar, with the lands and revenues of the 
deceased Prince.. All men were filled with indig- 
nation to see ther inheritance of tiie murderdi 
Duke, the son of the Ejng of Scotland, conferred 
upon a mean upstart like this Cochran. He was 
guilty of another piece of mal-administration, by 
mixing the silver coin of the kingdom widi brass 
and lead^ and thereby decreasing its real value, 
while orders were given by fwo^lamation to take 
it at the same rate as if it were composed of pure 
silver. , The people refused to sell their com and 
bdier commodities for this debased coin, which 
introduced great distress, confusion, and scardty. 
Some one told Cochran, that this money shodd 
be called in, and gold coin issued in its stead'; but 
he was so confident of the currency of the CocJban- 
placks, as the people cydled them, that he said,— 
** The day I am hiinged they may be called in; 
not sooner.'' This speech, which he made is 
jest, proved true in reality. 

in the year 1482, the dtspotes with Eagkuic 
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had come to a great beigi^ and Edward lY. made 
preparatioitf to invade Scotkmd, principally in the 
hope of recovering the town of Berwick. He in- 
vited the Duke of Albany from France to join hun 
in this undertaking, proniTsing to place him on 
the Scottish throne instead of his brother. This 
was held out in order t^ take advantage of the 
unpopularity of King James, and the general dis- 
position which manifested itself in Scodand in 
faTOur of Albany. 

But, however discont^oitod with their sovereign, 
the Scottish nation showed themselves in no way 
disposed to receive another king from the handis 
of the English. The Parliament assembled, and 
unanimously determined on war against Edwaid 
the Robber, as they called Edward lY.- To snpi- 
port this violent language, James ordered the 
whole array of the kingdom, that is, aU the men 
who w«re bound \o discharge militaij service, to 
asssemble at the Borou^moor of Edinburgh, 
from whence they marched to Laudeir^ and en- 
camped between the river Leader and the towTi to 
the number of fifVy thousand men* 

But the great barons, who had there assembled 
with their fdlowers, were less disposed to advance 
against the English than to correct the abuses of 
Kioff James's adroinistratibn* 

Blany of the nobility and barons held a secret 
council in the church of Lauder, where tibej en- 
larged imoik the evils ^dnch Scotland sustained 
throiigh me insolence andconuption of Cochran and 
bis aasooiatea. While Hiey weie thus 4eelairaittg, 
ILiOrd Gray requested th^ attention to a &ble. 
« « Tb«» mine,*' he said, < < being much umayed by the 
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per8ecati<m of the cat, resolved that a bell should be 
huog about puss's aeck, to give notice whea she was 
coining. . But though the measure was agreed 
to in full council, it could not be carried' into effect^ 
because no mouse had courage enough to under- 
take to tie the bell to the neck of their formidable 
eneipy." This was as much as to say, that 
though they might make bold resolutions against 
the King's ministers, yet it would be difficult to 
find any one courageous enough to act upon them. 

Archibald, £arl of Angus, a man of gigantic 
strength and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second ftunily of Douglas whom I before men- 
tioned, started up when Gray had done speaking. 
^' I am he," ho said, << who will bell the cat;^ 
from which expression he was distinguished by 
the name of Bell-the-Cat to his dying day. 

While thus engaged, a loud authoritative knock- 
ing was heard at tibe door. This announced the 
at rival of Cochran, attended by a guard of three 
hundred men, attached to his own, person, dressed 
in his livery of white, with black facings, and 
armed with partizans. His own personal appear- 
ance corresponded with this magnificent attend- 
ance. He was attired in a riding suit of black 
velvet, and had round his neck a fine chain of 
gold, whilst a bugle-horn, tipped and mounted with 
gold, hung down by his side. His' helmet was 
borne before him, -richly inlaid with the same 
metal ; even his tent and tent-cords were of silk, 
instead of ordinary materials. In this gallant 
ffuise, having leaned there was some ceundl 
holding among the nobility, be came to see what 
they were doing, and it was with, this puspose that 
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(le knocked furiously at the door of the church. 
Sir Roberta Douglas of Lochleven, who had the 
chai^ of watchiDg the door, demanded who waa 
there. When Cochran answered, '^ The £arl of 
Mar,'' the nobles- greatly rejoiced at hearing he 
was come, to dehver himself^ as it were, into their 
hands. 

As Cochran entered the church, Angus, to make 
good his promise to bell the cat, met him, and 
rudely pulled the gold chain from his neck, sa3ning, 
'< A hsdter would better become him." Sir Ro- 
bert Douglas, at the same time, snatched away 
his bugle-horn, saying, "Thou hast been an hunter 
of mischief too long." 

<< Is this jest or earnest, my lords?" said 
Cochnin, more astonished than alarmed at this 
rude reception. 

<< It is sad earnest," said they, " and tl|at thou 
and (by. accomplices shall feel ; for you have 
abused the King's favour towards you, and now 
you shall have your reward acceding to your 
deserts." 

It does not appear that Cochran or his guards 
ofieved any resistance.. A part of the nobility 
went to the King's pavilicm^ and, while some en- 
gaged him in conversation, others seized upon 
Leonard, Hommel, Torphichen, and the rest, with 
Prestpn, oi^e of the only two gentlemen amongst 
King James's minions, and hastily condemned 
them to instant death, as having misled the King^ 
and misgoverned the kingdom. The onlv person 
who escaped was John Ramsi^y of Balmain, a 
youth of honourable birth, who qlaaped the King 
found the waist when he saw the others seized 
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upon. Him the nobles spared in respect of his 
youth, for he was not above sixteen years, and of 
the King's earnest intercession in his behalf. 
There was a loud acclamation among the troops, 
who contended with each other in offering their 
tent-ropes, and the halters of their horses, to be 
the means of executing these obnoxious ministers. 
Cochran, who was a man of audacity, and had 
first attracted the King's attention by hie beha- 
viour in a duel, did not lose his courage, tfaougb 
he displayed it in an absurd manner. He had £e 
vanity to request that' his hands might not be tied 
with a hempen-rope, but with a silk-cord, which 
he offered to furnish from those of his pavilion ; 
but this was only teaching' his enemies how to give 
his feelings additional pain. They told him he 
was but a false thief, and should die with all man- 
ner of shame ; and they were at pains to procure 
a hair-tether, or halter, as still more ignorainioas 
than one of hemp. With this they hanged Coch- 
ran, over the centre of the bridge of Lauder, (now 
demolished,) in the middle of lus companiona, who 
were suspended on each side of him. When the 
execution was finished, the lords returned to 
Edinburgh, where they resolved that the King 
should remain hi the Castle under a gentle and 
respectful degree of restraint. 

In the meantime, the English obtained posses- 
sion of Berwick, which important place was nevpr 
again recovered by the Scots, though iiiey con- 
tinued to assert their claim to that bulwark of the 
Eastern Marches. The English seenaed disposed 
to prosecute their advantages; but the Scottish 
anny, having moved to Haddington to fight tiiem, 
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a peace was concluded, psM^ly by the mediation 
of the Duke of Albany, who had seen the vanity 
of. any hopes which the English had given him, 
and, laying aside his views upon the crown, seem- 
ed desirous to become the means of restoring 
peace to the country. 

The Duke of Albany, and the celebrated 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards Richard 
the Third,) are said to have negotiated the terms 
of peace, as well between the King and his no- 
bility, as between France and England. They 
had a personal meeting at Edinburgh with the 
CoujuGil of Scottish Lords who had managed the 
afiairs of the kingdom since the King's imprison- 
ment. The Council would pay no respect to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, as an Englishman, they 
jusdy thought had no right to interfere in the 
afiairs of Scotland; but to the Duke of Albany 
they showed much reverence, requesting to know 
what he required at their hands. 

<' First of all," he said, «< I desire that the King, 
my brother, be set at liberty." 

« My Lord," said Archibald Bell-the-Cat, who 
was their Chancellor, " that shall be presently 
done, and the rather that you desire it. As to the 
person who is with you, (meaning the Duke of 
Gloucester,) we know him not ; neither will we 
grant anything at his asking. But we know you 
to be the King's brother, and nearest heir to his 
Grace after his infant son. Therefore, we put the 
King's person at your disposal, trusting tiiat he 
win act by your advice in future, and govern the 
kingdom, so as not to excite the discontent of the 
people, or render it necessary for us, who are di^ 
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nobles of ScoUand, to act contrary to his plea- 
sure." 

James being thus set at liberty, became, to ap- 
pearance, so perfectly reconciled with his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, that the two royal brothers 
used the same chamber, the same table, and the 
same bed. ^ While the King attended to the build- 
ings and amusements in which he took pleasure, 
Albany administered the affiiirs of the kingdom, 
and, for some time, with applause. But the am- 
bition of his temper began again to show itself; 
the nation became suspicious of his intimate con- 
nexion with the English, and just apprehensions 
Were entertained that the Duke aimed still at ob- 
taining the crown by assistance of Richard III., 
now King of England. The Duke was, therefore, 
once more obliged to fly into England, where he 
remained for some time, assisting the English 
against his countrymen. He was present at that 
skirmish in 1483, where the old Earl of Douglas 
was made prisoner, and only escaped by the speed 
of his horse. Albany soon after retired into 
France, where he formed a marriage with a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Boulogne, by whom he bad'a 
son, John, afterwards Regent of Scotland in the 
days of James Y. Albany himself was wounded 
severely by the splinter of a lance at one of the 
tournaments, or tilting-matches, which I have de- 
scribed to you, and died in consequence. The 
fickleness with which he changed from one side to 
another, disappointed the high ideas which had 
been formed of his character in youth. 

Freed from his brother's superintendence, the 
King gradually sunk back into those practices 
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which had formerly coat him so dear« To prtt* 
rent a renewal of the force pift on his person, he 
made a rule that none should appear armed in tiM 
royal presence, except the King's Guard, who 
were placed under the command of that tumm 
John Ramsay of Balmain, the only one of his fbr- 
mer favourites who had been spared by B^-the<* 
Cat, and the other nobles, at the insurrection of 
Liauder Bridge. This gave high offence in a 
country, where to be without arms was accounted 
both unsafe andf dishonourable. ^ \ 

The King's love of money also grew, as isr often 
the case, more excessive as he advanced in years; 
He would hardly grant anything, whether as 
matter of favour or of right, without receiving 
some gifl or gratuity. By this means he accumu- 
lated a quantity of treasure, which, considering 
the poverty of his kingdom, is absolutely marvel 
lous. His " black chest," as his strong box was 
popularly called, was brimful of gold and silver 
coins, besides quantities of plate and jewels* But 
while he hoarded these treasures, he wais aug- 
menting the discontent of both the nobility and 
people ; and amid the general sense of the King^s 
weakness, and hatred of his avarice, a general re- 
bellion was at length excited against him. 

The King^ among other magnificent establish- 
ments, had built a great hall, and a roval cfaapel, 
within the Castle of Sthling, both of mem speci- 
mens of finely ornamented Gothic architecture* 
He had also established a double choh* of musi- 
cians and singing men in the chapel, desisning 
that one complete band should attend him wttero- 
ever he went, to perform IKvine service befim^ 
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person, while the other, as complete ip every re 
spect, should remain in daily attendance in the 
loydl chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily Incurred con- 
nderable expense, James proposed to annex to it 
the revenues of the Priory of Coldinghame, in 
Beiwickshire. This rich Priory had its lands 
amongst the possessions of the Homes and the 
Hepbums, who had established it as a kind of 
right that the Prior should be of one or other of 
these two families, in order to insure their bei&g 
favourably treated in such bargains as either o( 
them might have to make with the Church^ When, 
therefore, these powerful clans understood tiiat, 
instead of a Home or Hepburn being named Prior, 
the King intended to bestow the revenues of Gold- 
ingfaame to maintain his Royal Chapel at Stirling, 
the^ became extremely indignant, and began to 
hold a secret correspondence, and form alliances, 
with all the discontented men in Scotland, and 
especially with Angus, and such other lords as had 
been engaged in the affair of Lauder Bridge, who 
naturally entertained appreheiisions that the fijng 
would, one day or other, fmd a means of avenging 
himself for the slaughter of his favourites,and the re- 
stnunt which had heen imposed on his own person. 

By the time that the King heard of this league 
against him, it had reached so great a head that 
every thing seemed to be prepared for war, since 
the whole lords of the south of Scotland, who could 
collect their forces with a rapidity unknown else- 
where, were all in the field, and ready to act. The 
King, naturally timid, was Induced to ny to the 
Nora* He fortified the Castle of Stirlipgt com- 
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maaded by Shaw of Fintrie, to whom he commit- 
ted the custody of the Prince his son, and heir- 
apparent, charging the governor neither to let any 
one enter the Castle, nor permit any one to leave 
it, as he loved his honour and his life. Especially 
he commanded him to let no one have access to 
his son. His treasures he deposited in Ediiibureh 
Castle; and having thus placed in safety, asne 
tfaou^t, the two things he loved best in the world, 
he hastened to the north country, where he was 
joined by the great lords and gentlepien to the 
north of the Forth ; so that it seemed as if the 
south and the north of Scotland were about to 
iigjbt against each other. 

'The King, in passing through Fife, visited the 
last Earl of Douglas, who had been compelled, as 
I have before told you, to become a monk in the 
Abbey of Lindores. He offered him full reconci- 
liation and forgiveness, if he would once more 
come out into the world, place himself at the head 
of his vassals, and by the terror of his former au- 
thority, withdraw from the banners of the rebel 
peers such of the southland-men, as might still re- 
member the fame of Douglas. But the views of 
the old Earl were turned towards ano&er world, 
and he replied to the King — " Ah, sir, your Grace 
has kept me and your black casket so long under 
lock and key, that the time in which we mi^t have 
done you good service is passed and gone." In 
saying thb, he alluded to the King's hoard of trea- 
sure, which, if he had spent it in time, might have 
attached many to his person, as he, Douglas, when 
yoiAger, couM have raised men in his behalf; but 
now the period of getting aid from* either souito 
was passed awav. 
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Meanwhile, Ahgus, Home, Bothwell, and otfaiav 
of th^ insurgent nobility, determined, if possible, 
to get into their hands the person of the Princei 
resolving that, notwithstanding his being a child| 
they twould avAil themselves of his authority to op- 
pose that of his father. Accordingly, they brtb^, 
with ^ large sum of money, Shaw, the governor of 
Stirling Castle, to deliver the Prince (afterwards 
James lY.) into their keeping. When they had 
pOB|;e8sed themselves of Prince James's person, 
they cc^ected their army, and published proclama^ 
tions in his name, intimating that King James III. 
was bringing Englishmen into die country to assist 
in overturning its Uberties, — ^that he had sold the 
firontiers of Scotland to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and to t^e governor of Berwick, and <^lar« 
iag tiiat they were united to dethrone a King nHiosd 
intentions were so unkingly, and to place his son 
in his stead. These allegations were false ; bat 
the King was so unpopular, that they were listened 
to and believed. 

James, in the meantime, arrived before Stirling 
at the head of a considerable army, and passing 
to the gate of the Castle, demanded entrance. 
But the governor refused to admit him. The King 
then eagerly demanded his son, to which ths 
treacherous governor replied, that the leads bad 
taken thd Prince from him against his win. Then 
the poor King saw that he was betrayed, and said 
in wrath, '^ False villain, thou hast betrayed aie$ 
but if I Uve, thou shalt be rewarded according to 
ihy deserts !" If the King had not hemk tbos 
treacherously deprived of Stirling Castle, he mijg^ 
by means of that fortress, have avoided a belde 
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untO more forces had come up to his assistance ; 
and, in that case, might have overpowered the rebel 
lords, as his father did the Douglasses before 
Abercom. Yet having with him an army of ncaily 
thirty thousand men, he moved boldly towards the 
insurgents. The Lord David Lindsay of the 
"Byres, in particular, encouraged the King to ad» 
vance. He had joined him with a thousand horse 
and three thousand footmen from the counties of 
Fife and Kinross ; and now riding up to the King 
on a fiery grey horse, he lighted down, and entreat* 
ed the King's acceptance of that noble animal, 
which, whether he had occasion to advance or re- 
treat, would beat every other horse in Scotland, 
provided the King could keep his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, and advanced 
against the rebels, confident in his great superiority 
of numbers. The field of battle was not above a 
mile or two distant from that where Bruce had de* 
feated the English on the glorious day of Bannock- 
bum, but the fate of his descendant and successor 
was widely different. 

The King's army was divided into three great 
bodies* Ten thousand highlanders, under Huntly 
and Athole, led the van — ^ten thousand more, from 
the westland counties, were led by the liords of 
Crskine, Graham, and Menteith. The King was 
to command the rear, in which the burghers sent 
by iSbe different towns were stationed. The Earl 
of Crawford and Lord David Lindsay, wi& the 
men of Fife and Angus, had the right wing ; Lord 
Ruthven commanded the lef^ with the people of 
Stratheam and Stormont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of 
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battle, called for tho horse which Lprd David 
Lindsay had given him, that he might ride forward 
and observe the motions of the enemy. He saw 
them from an eminence advancing in three divi- 
sions, having about six thousand men in each. The 
Homes and Hepbums had the first division, with 
the men of the East Borders and of East Lothian. 
The next was composed of the Western Borderers, 
or men of Liddesdale and Annandale, with many 
from Galloway. The third division consisted of 
the rebel lords and their choicest followers, bring- 
ing with them the young Prince James, and dis- 
pls^ng the broad banner of Scotland. 

When the King beheld his own ensign unfurled 
against him, and knew that his son was in the hos- 
tile ranks, lus heart, never very courageous, began 
altogether to fail him ; for he remembered Uie pro- 
phecy, that he was to fall by his nearest of kin, 
and also what the astrol(^er had told him of the 
Scottish lion which was to be strangled by his own 
whelps. These idle fears so preyed on James's 
mind, that they became visible to those around 
him, who conjured him to retire. But at that mo- 
ment the battle began. 

The Homes and Hepburns attacked the Eling's 
vanguard, biit were repulsed by the Highladders 
with volleys of arrows. On this the Boiderere of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore spears lon- 
ger than those used in the other parts. of Scothmd, 
charged with the wild and furious cries, which they 
called their slogan, and bore down the royal fcHrces 
opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which be 
was so little accustomed, James lost hia renndn- 
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ing presence of mind, and turning hifl back, fled 
towards Stirling. But he was unable to manage 
the grey horse given him by Lord Lindsay, which, 
taking the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop down-hill 
mto a little hamlet, where was a mill, called Bea- 
ton's Mill. A woman had come out to draw 
water at the mill-dam, but, terrified at seeing a 
man in complete armour coming downr towards 
her at full speed, she lefl her pitcher, and fled 
back into the mill.. The sight of me pitcher fright- 
ened the King's horse, so that he swerved as he' 
waa about to leap the brook, and James, losing hiH 
seat, fell to the ground, %vhere, betDg heavily 
armed and sorelv bruised, he remained motionless. 
The people came out, took him into the mill, and 
kiid him on a bed. When he came to hims^f, he 
demanded the assistance of a priest. The miller's 
wife asked who he was, and he imprudently re- 
plied, " I was your King this morning." \iit\\ 
equal imprudence the poor woman ran to the do^r, 
and called with loud exclamations for a priest to 
confess the King. ^< I am a priest," said an im- 
known person, who had just come up ; « lead me 
to the King." When he saw the King, he 
kneeled with apparent humility, and asked him, 
<< Whether be was mortally wonnded ?" James 
replied, that his hurts were not mortal, if they 
were carefully looked to ; but, in the meantimOi 
he desired to be confessed, and receive pardon of 
his sins from a priest, according to the fashion oC 
the Catholic Churdi. «< This shall presently give^ 
thee pardon !" answered the assassin ; and, draw- 
ing a poinard, he stabbed the King four or five 
times to the very heart ; then took the body oq 
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his back and departed, no man opposing him, and 
no man knowing what he did with the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been disco- 
ve|redy nor whether he was really a priest or not. 
There were three persons, Lord Gray, Stirling of 
Keir, and one Borthwick a priest, observed to 
pursue the King closely, and it was sujqposed that 
one or odierof them chd the bloody deed. It is 
remarkable that Gray was the son of that Sir Pa- 
trick, commonly'called Cowe Gray, who assisted 
James II. to dispatch Douglas in Stirling Castle- 
It would be a singular coincidence if the son of this 
active agent in Douglas's death should have been 
the actor in tliat of Kmg James's son. 

The battle did not last long aflcr the' King left 
the h^ld, the royal party drawing off towards Stir- 
ling, and the victors returning to their camp. It 
was fought upon the 18th June, 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwiso and 
unwarUke Prince; although, setting aside the 
murder of his brother the Earl of Mar, his charac- 
ter is rather that of a weak and avaricious man, 
than of a cruel and criminal sovereign. His taste 
for the fine arts would have been becoming in a 
private person, though, it was carried to a pitch 
which interfered witn his duties as a sovereign. 
He fell, like most of his family, in the flower of 
hiB agOi being only thirty-six yeara old. 
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